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Send us $1.00 with the coupon 
in the corner of this page. We will 


send you a pair of these splendid high- 
laced boots on approval. If entirely satisfied, you 
have six months to pay balance. See these boots. 
Feel every inch of the leather. Examine the work- 
manship. If for any reason you decide to return 
the shoes, your dollar will be refunded immediately. 
Don’t wait. This offer is limited. Order now. 


Chrome Tan Solid Leather Throughout 


16 inches tall. Every inch selected, softest, pliable, 
tough, storm-proof, solid, dark chrome tan leather. The best 
wearing leather in the world and at the same time pliable 
and easy on the feet Full oak tanned, double soles. Solid 
leather heels. Bellows tongue, same quality tan leather. Full 
vamp runs all the way under toe cap. Leather counters. 
Leather insoles. Back seams reinforced. Two straps and 
buckles. Cannot be surpassed for hunting, or any outdoor use. 


Sizes 6 to11. Order by No. A-7. Be sure to give your 
size. Terms: $1.00 cash, $2.30 monthly. Total $14.65. 


6 Months to Pay 


Terms amount to less than 8 cents a day. We don’t 
charge a penny for credit—not one cent discount for cash. We send 
these high cut shoes to honest people anywhere in the U.S. All busi- 
ness men use their credit. Use yours. Send for these shoes today. 
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People all over the country are rushing their orders, 
so don’t delay. This offer is only open for a limitedtime. Send 
the coupon today with a $1.00 P. O. order or a dollar bill. Don’t 
wait a minute. Remember you take no risk, 





Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 7081, West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: —I enclose $1.00. Send Men’s 16-Inch 
High Cut Shoe, No. A-7. 


Size .eseeeeeIf Tam not satisfied when I receive 
these shoes, I can return t! 1 and get payment 
back with charges. Otherwise I w pay advert i 
germs, $1.00 with coupon, $2.30 monthly—price $14.66 
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Save 30% to 50% 
By Having Furs of Your OwnCatch 4 
Made-to-Order 


T the present high prices of ready-made furs it will pay 

you to have furs of your own catch made into service- 

able wearing apparel. You save considerable by getting your 

furs this way. You get greater satisfaction by having your 

furs made-to-order from skins you furnish, because they 

are made the way you want them. The materials used are 

the best that money can buy. The furs are better than any 

you buy ready-made, because you select the skins yourself, 
and know exactly what you are getting. 


All Work Is Guaranteed To Be Satisfactory 


Over 55 years in the fur business is proof of our reliability. Located in the center 
of the United States our work goes to every state in the Union. 


Send For Free Illustrated Catalog 


showing many beautiful photographs of sets and coats, and giving the prices and 
number of skins required for making. It also contains much interesting information 
about making fur caps, gloves, robes, rugs, etc. Send for it. It is FREE. 













The set illustrated above 
is made from two large 
beaver skins. The catalog 


WV Ts gives many other styles 
H. illard Son & Company, that can be made from 
“The Old Reliable Fur House” Established 1864 beaver and all other furs 
28 South First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. as well. 














Enlist a Kodak 


Every sportsman should 
enlist a kodak in his outfit. 
Pictures of your 
game tell the story 
of your hunting 
trips and bring enjoy- 
ment to your friends. 
There is more fun at- 
tached to any sport if 
the kodak goes along. 
Mail your films to us 
for developing and 
printing. 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 





aN ating Stories 


“a 


of the Great Big Out-of-Doors 


Thrilling adventuree—Hazardous hunting trips— Humorous and serious stories 
of fields and streams—Gunning for game and gold—Deep sea and shallow 
stream fishing stories—Bagging birds and bears —in short, they run the gamut 
from the ridiculous to the sublime; from the serious to the frivolous; from the 
deeply instructive to the intensely interesting. The kind of stories every man—yes, 
and women too—like to read. They give you a better appreciation of the great big 
out of-doors; develop a liking for freedom and fellowship; instill unbounded respect 
for Nature and her works; bring the pleasure of the primitive and an admiration for the 
rugged restfulness of life in the open. That's the mission of 


America’s Magazine ; ef Consistently practical 
for the Outdoorsman eoTrt for Old Timer or Novice 


Every issue is brimful of down-to-earth, air-tight, water-proof dope on outdoor life. Close-up experiences of veterans and 
beginners; intimate, authentic and definite information on all phases of a sportsman’s life; thousands of better and more 
practical ways of doing things; getting the game with the ‘‘bumps’’ left out—woods wisdom of the ‘‘been there’ sort. Sit 
at the feet of such men as Robert H_ Davis, Col. Townsend Whelen, Major Stewart Edward White. Zane Grey, Will H. Dilg, 
Warren H. Miller and dozens of other disciples of forest. field and stream who frankly tell you what they learned by sad ex- 
perience. Profit by thelr mistakes. Avoid the hard knocks—get maximum fun from your outing days; spare yourself the 
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You are assured’ the best of service b) 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing ndvertiners. 























Rifleite Shooting Glasses— 


with lenses ground to your 
prescription will roll away 
the curtain of uncertain and 
cloudy vision and give you 















: * embarrassment and disappointment of returning from a tri 
instead, delightfully clear The Outdoorsman’s Handbook empty-handed. These are some of the things FIELD AND 
Bhooting vision Jammed fullof honest-to-goodness outdoor stuff. A sporte- STREAM will do for you. Right now, while the inspiration ie 
P man's bible, dictionary, encyclopedia, and code of ethics. with you; send us $1.00 for a trial 7 months subscription. Or 
Hundreds of illustrations: Answers ‘oodles'’ of questions. make it $2 00 and we'll send you the magazine 6 months ands 
Before you send us your pre- Contains the essence of 20 years’ experience of a-knowl- copy of The Outdoorsman's Handbook—the Sportsman's bible 
seri ti ] edged leaders in Outdoor Sports. Pocket size. Strongly and dictionary combined (regular price 21.50 per copy). Con- 
lit Ip ion et us send you hound by wy rough usage a little friend you'll tains all the dope covering hunting. fishing, camping. wood- 
find 1.60 per copy—worth 10.00. Given with craft, camp cooking, etc. Money gladly refunded any time 
iterature to tell you about FIELD AND STREAM for 6 months at $2.00 total. within three months if not satisfied 






the various models of Rifleite. 


F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 


Dept. D Cleveland, Ohio. 
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for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 





FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 2. 8°:6' s. NEW YORK CITY 
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M% outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. | | 
Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. , P : : t4: H 
Amer-Accessories Co..Dept. 7 Cincinnati] | You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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Scenes From the Annual Elk Drama in Wyoming 


The upper picture shows a band in the feed yard during a former year before starving symp- 
toms appear. The lower photograph depicts a sight that meets the eye this winter in nearly all 
the isolated parts of the elk country, only that, instead of finding them in pairs like this, they are 
strewn singly, in pairs, twos and by the dozen over most of the elk range. One is seen to have 
died as a result of too much willow diet, while the other’s days are evidently numbered. Photo- 


graphs by S. N. Leek. 
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Do You Remember Last Summer, Fellows? 


Particularly that day when your boat stole as quietly as a moccasin-shod Apache to the spot where the 
trees cast their shade over the water? Then suddenly, astern, a ‘‘plop’’, as a lusty bass, having gorged 
himself on minnows, arose to make dessert of an incautious fly? 


Then the whir-r-r of your steady Meek Reel as you cast into the depths. The strike! A-a-ah! Say, 
didn’t that ‘‘ornery’’ fish run? He did a hundred yards in nothing flat, but you didn’t have to worry, 
because you knew Meek was “‘on his tail’’ all the time. 


Wasn’t it some fight when you and your Meek Reel decided he had run long enough? It was a good 
thing you had a “‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod that day. Its pliancy and strength saved you from defeat 
time after time as that cuss tried every trick known to his trade. 


But the result was never in doubt, with your Meek Reel and your “‘Bristol’’ Rod on the job. Gee, but 
wasn’t it a great supper that followed? Makes you hungry to think of it, doesn’t it? 


Well, Spring is only a few months away. Are you goin’ fishin’ again? Thoughtso. Then be sure 
you take some friends along. Let them know how good ‘“‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods and Meek Reels 
really are, so that they will have the right tackle for bass and any other fish they want. They’re the 
standard for all fishing, in all kinds of weather, in all sorts of water. 


By the way, if your tackle needs repairs ovens. send it to us during the winter months. Don’t 
wait until the rush is on. Now is the time to prepare. 


We prefer that you and your friends buy ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels 
of your sporting goods dealer, but, if he cannot supply you, or doesn’t appear anxious to do so, we 
will equip you by mail at catalog prices. Refuse substitutes. Send for ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated 
catalog today. It’s free. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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That Gun of Bill Brown’s 


Sitting ‘round the campfire on the 
night of December 14, 1916, down in the 
Big Cypress Swamp country of Florida, 
were Tom Hand, old Bill Brown, Abe 
Lincoln (Seminole Indian) and the au- 
thor. For an hour we had sat thus, 
listening to Old Bill tell of the big bags 
of deer and turkey he had made during 
the past thirty years and expound the 
merits of an old single-barrel shotgun 
he had along with him. Finally Tom 
asked, “Mr. Brown, how many deer have 
you killed during your life?” “Oh, about 
fifteen hundred, I guess,” replied Bill. 
At this I whistled softly, while Abe 
awakened the woods with an outburst 
of hilarious laughter; then he rolled off 
the log on which he was sitting when 
Tom said, “Brown, you know you are 
a damned liar.” “Now, wait a minute, 
Tom; let me tell you something,” said 
Bill. “Aw, hell! let’s turn in,” said 
Tom, “before you get wound up and tell 
us something else.” “What you think, 
Abe, think ’um ojus liar?” “Me think 
so,” replied Abe. 

Tom, Bill and I slept inside the tent, 
while Abe slept outside under the stars. 
After we were rolled in our blankets, 
Tom asked, “Brown, how many deer 
have you killed in one day—what is the 
largest number?” “Twenty-eight,” came 
the reply from over Bill’s way, while 
from outside came a roar of laughter 
from Abe, who misses nothing. 

During the afternoon Tom and I had 
roosted a bunch of five young gobblers 
in a cypress head not a quarter of a 
mile from camp. For over an hour we 
nad laid in the palmetto watching them 
teed across a burn, just a good rifle 
distance from us. However, we did not 
use the rifle on them, as we wished to 
secure several in the morning to take 
home with us, fresh. When they flew 
into the head to roost they went up 
‘ather close together, so we felt con- 
fident of getting three or four the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Tho Old Bill was an awful liar, he 
had one great redeeming trait, and that 
was he would get up and have break- 
fast ready for us, no matter at what 
hour we decided to arise. Therefore, 
it was nothing unusual when he stuck 
his head inside the tent flap about 5 
o’clock the next morning and yelled, 
“Hey! you fellows better get up and 
get your coffee if you are going to get 
them turkeys.” 

Ten minutes later Tom and I were 
getting on the outside of hot coffee, 
cold venison and bread—enough to tide 
us over until we returned to camp for 
breakfast. 

The moon was shining brightly when 
Tom and I set out from camp. I car- 


W. M. Garlington 


ried my Remington pump gun, while 
Tom carried the famous single-barrel 
which belonged to Old Bill. This gun 
bore the name of Chicago Long Range 
Wonder on its frame; had a barrel 
about thirty inches long, which had a 
hole in the muzzle that looked larger 
than the chamber, and was rather loose, 
but as Tom did not have a shotgun with 
him, and as Old Bill said it was the 
greatest turkey gun extant, there was 
nothing for Tom to do but lug it along. 

We made our way thru the woods 
until we came to the cypress head where 
the turkeys had gone up the evening 
before. Here we held a whispered con- 
versation for a few moments, then en- 
tered the head, proceeding as cautious- 
ly and as silently as possible. We were 
soon in water up to our knees and it 
was next to impossible to proceed with- 
out making some noise. However, by 
proceeding a step at a time, we soon 
found ourselves just about where the 
turkeys had gone up. 

It was beginning to grow light, so 
we scanned the cypress trees very care- 
fully in an effort to locate the turkeys 
amongst the air plants, of which the 
trees were full. These air plants are 
often mistaken for roosting turkeys and 


many a hunter has sent a charge of 
shot into one of them instead of the 
turkey he thought it was. Finally, after 
much diligent search, we located a gob- 
bler high up in a tree about forty yards 
distant. He had his head drawn down 
close to his body and was evidently un- 
aware that we were near. The flock 
had evidently scattered after flying to 
roost, for, search as we did, we could 
not locate another nearby; therefore, 
Tom moved on to continue the search, 
while I kept my eye on the gobbler up 
the tree and waited for him to wake 
up and stretch his neck, which would 
give me a chance to shoot him in the 
head. 

I could hear Tom-as he floundered 
around in the swamp in his search for 
the other turkeys, and soon my gobbler 
became alarmed at the noise and pro- 
ceeded to wake up and stretch his wings 
and neck. In a moment or two he 
stretched his neck out as far as he 
could, turning his head first this way 
and then that way, seeking the source 
of the commotion Tom was making. 
This was just what I was waiting for, 
and a charge of No. 4s brought Mr. 
Gobbler tumbling from his lofty perch 
into the water below with a loud splash. 








TO LEFT, TOM; 











RIGHT, THE AUTHOR. 
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heard Tom shoot, then a few 
later I heard him shoot again, 
but he was over a hundred yards 
from me [{ could not tell what luck he 
was having. 

I secured 


Soon I 
minutes 
as 


my turkey, tied his feet 
together, slung him over my shoulders 
and set out thru the head in an effort 
to find another one, if possible. 


It was just good daylight now, and 
as I splashed about thru the water and 


mass of vines in my search, as quietly 
possible, I heard a turkey yelp a 
few times off in the direction Tom was 
supposed to be. I heard nothing more 
of him, tho, and soon found myself on 
the outer edge of the head on the side 
bordered by the burn. So intent was lL 


as 


in looking up in the treetops that I 
valked right into two gobblers, sitting 
on 2 low limb of a stunted oak tree, 
without being aware of their presence 
until one of them suddenly flew out 
with a mighty beating of wings and 
was immediately lost to view in the 


heavy growth. However, the other did 


not fiy and I saw him on the limb in 
time to get a charge of shot into his 
hend hefore he flew. 

[I could not hear Tom and had no 


idea of his whereabouts, so carried my 


turkeys out into the open, where Il 
eulled to him by hooting like an owl. 


An answering hoot off to my right dis- 
closed his whereabouts, and pretty soon 
he emerged from the heavy growth into 
the open, sans turkeys, but with a look 
of murder in his eyes. “Damn this gun 
of Bill’s!” he said. “I’ve a notion to 
throw the blamed thing into the swamp; 
it ain’t worth a cuss. I had two good 
shots at turkeys’ heads, not over forty 
yards off each time, and I never touched 
a feather.” 

Then we went back to camp for 
breakfast, with Tom cussing Bill’s gun 
all the way in. 

As we walked into camp, Bill got up 
from his job of frying venison and 
greeted us with, “Well, only two tur- 
keys? I heard you fellows shoot four 
times. Who is it that can’t shoot?’ 
Then Tom loosened up on him. “Brown,” 
he said, “you told me you had a gun 
that would shoot. You said this gun 
would fill a turkey’s head full of shot 
at forty yards. You said that it was 
some shooter. But I just want to tell 
you that it is not worth a continental 
damn, and you can’t hit a barn door 
with it.” “Now, see here, Tom, you 
must er had no-account shells for that 
gun; it’s the best shooter in Lee Coun- 
ty.” replied Old Bill. “Oh, for God’s 
sake, shut up, and let’s eat breakfast,” 


AND 





SOME FRESH MEAT 
Tom. “Next time I after tur- 
keys [ll carry a club in preference to 
that old piece of wrought iron you 
have.” 

But Old Bill 
asked me for a 


said 


ZO 


wasn’t satisfied, so he 
shell loaded with No. 4 
shot. I handed him a U. M. C. Arrow 
loaded with 3% drams of Dead Shot 
and 14% ounces of No. 4 chilled shot. 
Old Bill slipped this into his Chicago 
Long Range Wonder and then, point- 
ing to a big pine tree about fifty yards 
distant, said to me, “Mister, just you 
watch here.” Then, raising his old sin- 
gle-barrel to his shoulder, he took aim 
and banged away at that pine, which 
was about eighteen inches in diameter. 


After firing, Bill turned to me, and 
with a look of what might have been 


exultation in his eyes, commanded, “Go 
count the shot in that white patch on 
the bark about eight feet from the 
ground.” I went over to the pine and, 
tho I scrutinized the bark all over the 
trunk very carefully, I failed to see a 
single shot mark. “Nothing doing, 
s3rown,” I said; “you must have missed 
it.” “Lemme said Bill, and with 
that he hastened over to the pine, where 
he spent at least two minutes search- 
ing for a shot hole. Sut nary a one 
did he find. Then he silently returned 
to his job of cooking. He had nothing 
to say, not even during breakfast when 
Tom made some scathing remarks about 


see,” 





certain guns that he knew of. Old 
Bill’s gun had failed him and the old 
fellow seemed somewhat downcast over 
it. 

While eating breakfast it was ar- 
ranged that Bill and Abe should take 
the wagon and ponies out toward the 
open prairie country, stopping at a cer- 
tain old camp site, where Tom and lL 
would join them about 11:30 for lunch. 
And, in case we had no luck during the 
morning, we would hunt out on the 
prairies during the afternoon and have 
the wagon to ride back to camp at 
nightfall. 

Immediately after breakfast Tom and 
I struck out from camp after deer. We 
passed close to the cypress head where 
we had been after the turkeys early 
that morning, and as we passed it Lk 
heard the faint yelp of a young gob- 
bler. Tom pulled a leaf from a bush 
and answered him. The bird answered 
a couple of times and then kept quiet, 
tho Tom repeatedly yelped. Thinking 
him gone and not having much time to 
fool with a turkey anyhow, we pushed 
on around the head into the pine woods. 
Shortly, Tom’s little slow trail dog 
struck turkey scent and carried it off 
thru the palmetto as fast as his legs 
could carry him. After running some 
distance, he got so close to the turkey 
that it flew up in the tip-top of a very 
tall pine tree, where it appeared to be 
about the size of your finger. There 
was a pretty stiff breeze blowing and 
the tree was swaying back and forth 
in a manner that made Mr. Gobbler a 
most difficult mark for a rifleman at 
that distance—afterwards found to be 
140 good long paces, 

“Give me your rifle,” said Tom. Ik 
handed it to him—a .256 Newton—and, 
using the set trigger, he sat down on 
the ground and sighted for the junction 
of Mr. Turkey’s neck and body. At 
the crack of the rifle it bowed its wings 
and tumbled from its lofty perch to the 
ground below. Examination showed that 
the bullet had smashed the joint of the 
wing where it lays close to the neck— 
very close to where it was ‘atended it 
should strike. 

Tom Hand is a splendid game shot 
with a rifle. H’e uses regularly a Rem- 
ington .25 caliber slide-action rifle, and 
the way he can drop an old buck going 
full speed is something worth seeing. 
They do not often get away from him. 
Iurthermore, he states that he would 
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rather use the rifle on flying turkeys 
ut close range than a shotgun, if the 
rifle is equipped with a peep sight. He 
yas very much taken with my Newton 
256, and declared that it was the best 
shooting rifle ever brought into the Big 
Cypress country, and some very fine 
rifles are brought down by the tourist 
sportsmen from the North. 

AS we were very close to camp, we 
rarried the gobbler back and left him 
there. 


Along about 10 o’clock, as we were 
proceeding thru some thick palmetto 


growth, a big doe ran out of a cypress 
head in front of us and came directly 
toward us. About seventy yards dis- 
tant she stopped under a cabbage palm 
tree, unaware of our presence. Try 
as I might, I could not see her, as 
the palmetto, bushes, etc., were as high 
as I was, and Tom, who is six inches 
taller than I am, could see only her 
head. We needed the meat, so Tom 
dropped her in her tracks with the .256. 
Then we set out to join the others at 
the rendezvous. 

Emerging from a thicket we spied 
the team, not over 400 yards in front 
of us, while in the foreground we de- 
secried Old Bill hastening toward us, his 
face wreathed in smiles. 

“You fellows ain’t no hunters ’tall; 
I done killed two fine deer already. 
Told you I had the finest shooting gun 
in Lee County. Lemme carry that deer 
for you, Tom; you must be tired.” In 
this fashion did Old Bill open up on us, 
and as we proceeded on to camp he 
told us how he had driven up to the 
old camp site, unhitched and picketed 
the ponies, and had then taken his old 
single-barrel and started out into the 
woods to see what he could find. Fifty 
yards from the wagon, so he said, he 
happened to look up and saw two deer 
racing directly toward him. He stepped 
behind a tree, waited for them to come 
within range, then proceeded to drop 
the foremost one: slipped in another 
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shell, and dropped the other one. 

He had two deer all right—fine ones 
—but it looked to me that one of them 
must have come up to him to shake 
hands, as in the shoulder were nine 
holes, made by the nine No. 00 buck- 


shot contained in the shell Bill had in 
his gun. The other deer had its neck 
broken by a similar load. After look- 


ing at them a minute, Tom asked, “How 
far away from you were they when 
you shot, Brown?” “Oh, about fifty 
yards,” was the reply. 

We “biled” the kettle, and after lunch 
returned to camp to care for our meat 
and to do a bit of packing, as we were 
going to break camp very early the 
following morning. 











AT RIGHT, ABE. 


We pulled out early the following 
morning, and when we had crossed the 
Big Cypress and were at the place we 
had left our car when we came in, we 
transferred the duffle and meat belong- 
ing to Tom and me from the wagon to 
the car and prepared to hit it for Fort 
Myers as fast as the old Ford would 
earry us there, leaving Bill and Abe 
to continue the journey to Immokalee, 
where Bill lives, by themselves. 

As the car moved forward, Old Bill 
called to me, “Mister, don’t forget that 
I’ve got some gun.” “Listen at the old 


fool,” said Tom. 
Note.—We killed four deer, eight tur- 
keys and one catamount on this trip, 


which lasted four days.—W. M. G. 


Six Pounds Short 


It was a foggy morning when the Al- 
batross made the Golden Gate, and not 
till the misty pea-soup lifted at 1 in 
the afternoon did the eye-hungry Nom- 
ers catch their first glimpse of civiliza- 
tion. 

Then it came like the curtain of a 
spectacular rising to a darkened thea- 
ter. Frisco looked good fairyland— 
even to Wall-Eyed Peterson. For a mo- 
ment—and only a moment—he forgot 
those three stiff horrors buried in the 
frozen sands 2,000 miles away—yet, 
ever before his eyes. Like a lately 
caught Congo man out of the hell-hold 
of a slaver, Old Man Smithers came on 
deck and looked. 

“Boys,” he gasped, “pay me off and 
let me get me old soles on that, quick! 
Bubbles and me dream bag air all I 
have, so I ain’t got to stop for no gold. 
Can’t ye?” he pleaded almost childishly. 

Blacksmith Tom said, “Yes;” Flip 
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Finger Joe seconded it; Wall-Eyed Pe- 
terson slapped the butt of his shotgun; 
Dutch Henry and Irish Mike dug down 
for their sacks without a word—all in 


assent. In ten minutes, after the other 
five had closely examined the strong 


box and found it safe, to the old man’s 
swelling pride, the old codfisher was 
over the side and off for “God’s own 
country.” With him went his reindeer 
sleeping bag, Bubbles and five pounds 
of gold dust, worth $15 an ounce, that 
had been his wage. 

To Ruggles the old man did not say 
goodby, and the boy, down in the fire- 
room, did not know that his friend had 
gone. An hour later when he heard of 
it he asked to go ashore at once. Pumps 
refused, for he wanted to keep such a 
valuable fireman if possible. Having 
nothing on ship but himself, Ruggles 
promptly went up the companionway 
ladder and plunged overboard. The 


strips of fog still drifting next the waves 
hid him after a dozen strokes. Twenty 
minutes later Ruggles emerged, drip- 
ping but clean, where he was thoroly 
at home—beneath the docks. 

The example of Ruggles and the old 
man was too powerful to be long re- 
sisted. In one-minded silence the five 
land-hungry miners went below. They 
broke open the strong box, took out the 
balances and began to weigh the sacks. 
Hverything was apparently the same as 
when the gold had been put away, ex- 
cept each bag seemed the shade of a 


fraction short weight, yet not enough 
to make comment sure. So each man, 


with growing dissatisfaction, held his 
tongue till the third layer of sacks was 
reached. Then Dutch Henry exploded. 
Flip Finger took it calmly, but with a 
dangerous iciness. The other three fol- 
lowed the lead of the incensed Hol- 
lander. There lay two of the sacks 
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half empty; their gold was sifted down 
between the lower sacks, but what had 
raised the storm was that in one of the 
half empty sacks lay Old Man Smith- 
ers’ open jack-knife. 

“Dat von old thief! 
the pay, too, already. I fix him! I 
fix him! Vere vas dos police mans; 
you tell me dot?” 

At the mention of police Flip Finger 
and Wall-Eyed Peterson stiffened, but 
said nothing. But the volcanic, honest 
little Dutchman continued to roar. The 
gambler in Flip Finger told him to ig- 
nore the apparent steal—better yet, 
hunt out the old man and in private 
“grab” it back. Wall-Eye had a more 
powerful motive for letting the matter 
stand as it was, so fingered the ham- 
mers of his weapon and said nothing. 
Irish Mike rubbed his knuckles con- 
templatively. Blacksmith Tom resorted 
to common sense, 

“Let’s reweigh all that’s out, and then 
the rest of it. Then we ean tell how 
much he has dug into us for.” 

It was done. The gold in the box 
was short six pounds, one and a half 
ounces in avoirdupois, for butcher 
scales do not register troy weights. 
That meant in the still unrefined gold 
a loss of something over $1,500 to some- 


Un we give him 


body. Who? That was the question. 
As the cut sacks belonged to Dutch 
Henry, Wall-Eyed Peterson insisted 


Savagely that the loss was all on the 
little Dutchman. The Hollander’s wrath 
when the discovery of the cut sacks 
was made seemed to give color to Wall- 
Eye’s assertion; and Dutch Henry in 
his blind anger did not deny it, altho 
lip Finger was on the point of sug- 
gesting that the loss fall on all equally, 
but from a matter of habit when finan- 
cial disputes were on, he said nothing. 
Besides, the whole affair was a case of 
disgust to him—something in which he 
did not care to mingle in any way, for 
Flip Finger Joe hated and despised a 
thief almost as much as he did a dead- 
beat. setween stealing with the bare 
hand and with an “ace grabber” he 
made a wide distinction. 

The men sent to the express company 
for aid in taking their treasure to the 
mint. They, long strange to civilized 
methods, insisted that the wagon travel 
the streets at a walk while the five in 
their aretic garb, except Flip Finger, 
who was clad in frock coat and top 
hat, marched behind it on foot with 
visible weapons. Only after an hour of 
argument did they consent to accept 
the receipt of the United States govern- 
ment. What clinched the matter in fa- 
vor of the five, as they religiously be- 
lieved, was that two hours before Old 
Man Smithers had been able to sell his 
gold to Thompson, a gold broker, for 
greenbacks. 

How much? Sixteen pounds, twelve 
and two-thirds ounces, troy weight, the 
broker told them, and the old man’s 
gold ran $17 and over to the ounce. 

“He picked out the best of it—sweat- 
ed each sack,” remarked Flip Finger 
to himself, but aloud said nothing—as 
usual. 

“Yes,” added Thompson, “I paid him 
just thirty-four hundred and thirty-five 
dollars for his load. You say it was 
yours?” to Dutch Henry. 

“Pol-i-i-ce!” fumed the Dutchman. 
“Thirty-four thirty-five’ were the num- 
bers Flip Finger entered in his mental 
notebook. T'e carried no other for va- 
rious reasons. Dutch Henry’s constant 


word, “Pol-i-i-ce!” for two hours past 
had helped rivet this idea of the gam- 
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bler’s, which, from a criminal’s stand- 
point, was sound. 

When, next day, the five were paid 
by the mint, Wall-Eyed Peterson and 
Flip Finger Joe seemed to drop off the 
earth, they disappeared so quickly. 
Dutch Henry took his constant com- 
plaint to this much-talked of ‘“Pol-i-i-ce.” 
These gentlemen promptly arrested and 
put under bond Blacksmith Tom and 
Irish Mike. They would come handy 
as witnesses. They also made sage and 
dark remarks about Flip Finger and 
Wall-Eyed Peterson, but were unable 
to locate them. Ruggles they could get 
no trace of. But the sleuths found that 
Old Man Smithers, after cashing his 
gold, ten pounds more than he had been 
paid, had bought a ticket for Boston, 
five pounds of sirloin steak—the best 
to be had—and a new pair of red blan- 
kets. The telegram headed him off at 
Omaha. Word came back that the old 
man had floored three policemen be- 
fore he could be handcuffed. The tele- 
gram also added that the sergeant had 
been bitten by a black pup. 

Dickman of the Frisco plain clothes 
force went to the river and brought the 
old man back. His story was that, fear- 
ing his fellow shipmates, he had ten 
pounds of almost pure gold hidden in 
his sleeping bag, the savings of twenty 
years within the Arctic. At this every- 
one laughed and scoffed, so after tell- 
ing his story once he remained dumb. 
Only once after this did he speak, and 
that was to ask that Bubbles share his 
cell. The chief, thinking to humor the 
wilderness-warped old fellow into a con- 
fession, granted the prayer. His re- 
ward was “Thank ye.” 

VI. 

In ten days the trial came off. It 
was a clear one. The old man_ stub- 
bornly refused to have anything to do 
with the lawyers. The three thousand, 
four hundred odd dollars in the old 
man’s possession was hung up useless 
to all till its ownership could be set- 
tled; so kind, but severely just, white- 
haired Judge Mitchell ordered ex-Chief 
Justice Raines to defend the prisoner. 

Well, it was a clear case against the 
old man. Six pounds of his gold had 
been paid to him, but this was $15 
stuff. The box was short another six 
pounds and over, and this loss evident- 
ly fell on the vengeful Dutchman, As 
the butcher seales did not weigh to a 
fraction, the exact amount the Dutch- 
man complained being robbed of could 
not be fixed. But to everyone in the 
courtroom, even to the old man’s law- 
ver—Judge Raines—it was plain that 
the prisoner was guilty. The old fel- 
low did not deny it. He simply re- 
mained dumb, but whether from stub- 
born criminal shrewdness or from stu- 
pid fright bred by many lonely years 
away from his kind, no one could tell. 

Judge Raines in many kindly whis- 
pers pleaded with his client to admit 
his guilt, return the money and rest 
his case on the merey of Dutch Henry 
and Judge Mitchell. But the grizzly old 
head only wagged a refusal, while hot 
eyes and the leathern-skinned hands 
sought and found comfort from Bub- 
bles. Yes, a dog in a courtrdom—it 
was Bubbles. The prosecuting attor- 
ney, Hardeastle, a young fellow just 
out of college, honest but with his spurs 
yet to win, drew the case clear and cold 
out of Irish Mike and Blacksmith Tom, 
and allowed it to come frothing out of 
Dutch Henry. Then he laid it before 
the jury. For hours, weeks at a time, 
had the prisoner been alone with the 
gold box. How he had extracted the 


gold none could say, but he had ad- 
mitted many times at Nome having no 
gold and he had received only six 
pounds avoirdupois when he left the 
Albatross a few hours before he sold 
his lot of virgin placer gold to Broker 
Thompson. When arrested in Omaha 
he had fought like a Polar bear. His 
knife had been found in the empty 
sacks, evidently a fatal oversight, and 
his complaining about the loss of it on 
sailing from home had been but a blind, 
thus showing that the deed was mali- 
ciously planned from the start. Every 
man in the room, almost the prisoner 
himself, believed the young prosecutor. 
Hardcastle was a good speaker; he had 
a clear case; his was a fine speech. 
Besides, he was to receive a good fee. 
Even Judge Raines was convinced that 
his opponent was right and that his 
strange client was guilty. His plea 
was one for mercy. It was a strong 
one, but the jury was unsympathetic 
and the judge severe. 

The verdict was “Guilty.” Judge 
Mitchell curtly ordered half of the old 
man’s money returned to Dutch H'enry 
and that of what remained he used to 
pay the costs of the capture and the 
trial. 

Then up spoke Blacksmith Tom, to 
the defiance of all court practice, and 
offered to buy the old man’s liberty at 
any price. In spite of Irish Mike’s sur- 
ly protests, Dutch Henry was slothfully 
willing, but the judge said: 

“No!” The crime was against the 
state and against society, not against 
Dutch Henry alone. He disposed of the 
‘ase by naming next Monday, at 10 
o’clock, five days hence, as the hour of 
sentence. 

“Mister Judge, if you please, sir, can 
I say somethin’?” 

The whole courtroom turned on chair 
bottoms. There in the back of the room 
stood Ruggles. 

“Young man,” said the judge sternly 
amid the silence, “what do you mean 
by disturbing the proceedings of this 
court in such a manner? Bailiff, bring 
him before the bar.” 

Ruggles, not resisting, was hustled 
none too gently down the aisle and 
halted before the bench. 

“Now, young: man,” began his honor, 
surveying the coal-stained jumper and 
overalls, “what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“Say, Mister Judge, I ain’t never beep 
in court to talk but once ’fore this, and 
that was when I was pinched fer—” 

“Come to your point, sir,” fumed his 
honor. 

“I’m doin’ it, Mister, fast as I can. 
I ain’t no lawyer feller like you, Mis- 
ter, but I wants to be—” Ruggles was 
badly rattled and was fast becoming 
panic-stricken with stage fright. 

“Come to your point, sir, or I'll fine 
you for contempt.” 

“Yes, sir,” interrupted Ruggles, re- 
gaining his Nome coolness. “When I 
was firin’ on the Albatross on the way 
down I heard Pumps—he’s the engi- 
neer—tell the captain, his name’s Col- 
lins, that something called contraction 
of gravity robs the company of one 
pound of coal fer ev’ry thousand pounds 
they takes a thousand miles south. Now, 
Mister Judge, I ain’t one of you lawyer 
fellers, but what I want to know is, 
if that there thing that steals the coal, 
if it wouldn’t steal the gold, too?” 

In the courtroom a dropping feather 
would have sounded against the floor. 
The California hench had been saved 
from an unwilling wong against an 
eccentric but an innocent old man by 
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a hawk-faced coal heaver, a dock rat. 
Shades of Moses and of Solon! 

Judge Raines, Old Man Smithers’ at- 
torney, was too chagrined to speak. 
Quicker of thought and seeing a rare 
eiance to do a splendid thing, young 

fardeastle, prosecuting attorney as he 
vas, with his first case just won, arose 
n the old man’s defense: 

“If it may please the court, we have 
all forgotten our elementary physics of 
grammar school days. Mr.—er—young 
fel—er gentleman has reminded us of 
it. I now recall it, but too late for all 
concerned except this old man here.” 
He shot an amused glance at lip-biting 
Judge Raines across the table and con- 
tinued: “Altho technically I am doing 
the prosecuting, I must assure Your 
Honor that no robbery has been done. 
The adverse circumstances in the case 
are purely circumstantial — nothing 
more. 

“Because the North Pole is four miles 
nearer the center of the earth than is 
the equator, a body at the pole weigh- 
ing, on spring balances such as these 
miners used, 189 pounds weighs at the 
equator only 188 pounds. In addition, 
the rotation of the earth tends to throw 
bodies off the more one leaves. the 
poles for the equator, like water from 
a grindstone, for at the poles there is 
no rotation, only a flat turning once 
every twenty-four hours. This causes 
the Mississippi River to flow toward 
the equator, altho its mouth is one mile 
higher than its source; in fact, this 
throwing off effect of the rotation of 
the earth makes the Mississippi run up- 
hill one mile thru its whole length. If 
the earth went only seventeen times 
faster on its axis things at the equator 
would fly off into space, and a little 
way north would weigh nothing what- 
ever, while at the poles they would 
weigh just the same as they do now, 
no matter how fast the earth whirled. 

“Because of this very fact the United 
States government loses a little over 
$13 on every $100,000 in gold sent from 
New York to the treasury in Washing- 
ton, because Washington is farther 
south and the attraction, or weight of 
the same in gold, is that much less in 
Washington than farther north in New 
York. The loss from Boston to Wash- 
ington is about $25 on every $100,000 
in gold. But this loss is regained when 
the gold is shipped north. These fig- 
ures are correct, and are proven, I now 
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recall, by government tests; and Nome 
is over 2,000 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Let these miners ship their more 
than a ton of gold back to Nome and 
they will find the missing six. pounds. 
Old Mother Earth is the guilty one, 
Your Honor, not Mr. Smithers. He is 
innocent.” 

From out of the profundity of his 
judicial dignity His Honor brought a 
prolonged ‘‘Ah-e-e-m-m!” and was about 
to speak, but glaring at Ruggles stand- 
ing below him he suddenly remembered 
his physics class in the seventh grade, 
said nothing, and looked sheepish in 
spite of a certain suspicion of owl-like 
wisdom. The most astonished one in 
the room was Old Man Smithers, whose 
ragged-toothed mouth was still agap. 
The jury was clearly uncomfortable. 
Judge Raines arose as his young op- 
ponent sat down. 

“If it please the court, I would like 
to add, now that I think of it, that this 
gold was weighed at Nome over gran- 
ite and here in San Francisco on the 
ship over water. That makes several 
pounds difference in the weight in fa- 
vor of the weighing at Nome.” Recog- 
nizing that he was making a lame af- 
fair of it, the defending attorney opened 
his coat-tails and sat down. His Honor, 
having had time to grope, pulled him- 
self together. 

“Order in the court!” he thundered 
to the group almost smothering Old 
Man Smithers and the delighted Bub- 
bles. “The verdict is set aside. Dutch 
Henry—for so, I believe, they call you 
—the costs of this case are on you. 
Mr. Smithers, allow me to congratulate 
—or, rather beg your pardon, sir. Your 
money will be returned to you, and you 
are honorably discharged. Case _ dis- 
missed.” 

“Can I have my knife back, sir?” 

“Certainly. Mr. Bailiff, see that he 
gets it.” 

The white-haired judge settled back, 
and, looking at Ruggles, became lost 
in thought. The boy met the dissect- 
ing gaze with honest frankness, -his 
great angular gray eyes alight with the 
fearless sincerity of the wilderness. Si- 
lence fell over the scene. A ray of sun- 
light played like a flame in the kinky 
red wire of Ruggles’ massive head. 

Blacksmith Tom, in ignorance of 
court forms, stole with elaborate care 
to Ruggles’ side and handed him an 


open telegram. The boy glanced from 
the white judge to his swarthy friend, 
then at the paper and read: 
“En Route, City of Mexico, 
“Nov. 3, 1900. 
“Find Ruddy. Tell him to beat 
his way to Mexico City. Have good 
job for him; $500 month, Mex. 
“FLIP FINGER. 
“P. S—ZJust finished a friendly 
little game on the way down with 

Wall-Eye. Won everything but the 

shotgun. JOSEPH.” 

With cold anger Ruggles slowly tore 
the message to bits and dropped the 
pieces into the cuspidor. Shedding a 
vast smile over everybody, Blacksmith 
Tom put his hands in his trouser pock- 
ets, tiptoed gingerly to his chair be- 
tween bewildered Dutch Henry and 
chuckling Mike, resumed his seat and 
folded his mighty arms with huge satis- 
faction. 

Then the venerable judge leaned for- 
ward over the bench and said: 

“Young man, what is your name?” 

“Ruggles, sir.” 

“Who are you?” 

“I don’t know, Mister. These men 
know me,” and Ruggles, with a nod, 
indicated his fellow Nomers, who nod- 
ded back with great vigor. 

“You say you want to be a lawyer?” 
asked the judge. “One of ‘us lawyer 
fellers?” gravely. 

“Yes, I do, sir.’ Ruggles stood very 
Straight, his voice hungry with hope. 

“You are certainly a born lawyer.” 

The judge fell to musing again, while 
the clock tacked softly. Gathering up 
a few papers he added in his cool, level, 
judicial tone, “Mr. Ruggles, come to my 
office this afternoon at 3. I'll see that 
you have the chance to study law.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you.” 

The judge smiled kindly. “Adjourn 
the court,” was all he said, then left 
the bench for his private chambers. 

As Ruggles, in a daze, turned to go 
a great, hard paw, spiked with white 
bristles, confronted him. It was the 
hand of Old Man Smithers. Ruggles 
took it. As the frost-seared, gnarled 
old fingers closed over the powerful 
freckled ones, the old man cleared his 
throat and gruffly said: 

“Thank ye, thank ye, Ruggles; ver’ 
much!” 

Old Man Smithers felt just like Bub- 
bles. 
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THE LAST OF THE RANGE. 


With heart that grief has sodden and eyes drouth glazed o’ tears, 
I gaze across the valley and the panoramic years, 
Where the mountain peaks at sunset, tinged with purple and with gold, 
Are fading into darkness with the night wind sweepin’ cold. 
I can hear my cowhorse nicker, his head above the bars; 

The old familiar outline of the shack shuts out the stars. 
The cottonwoods are rustling and the creek is runnin’ high, 
And the moon from back of Baldy is climbing up the sky. 
The valley's filled with nesters, to cowmen’s ways they're strange; 
They've bartered gold for freedom and are fencing in the range; 
There's no woolies in the timber and gone the sheepman's rent; 
Like the cowman he’s a maverick in the city’s discontent. 


—CuoatTe N. Batcu. 
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MUCH WINDING IS NECESSARY WHERE 








THE ICE CUTS APPEAR. 


In the Realm of the Sourdough 
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ind collecting exped ition into Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History. 

Part VI. recorded some of the most successful hunting on the 
trip, two nice bull caribou and four beautiful ovis dalli rams being 
Described in the previous chapter also were two siwash 
trips for sheep, taken by Mr. James and the author. 

















At 4 the next morning Longley and 
his packers were astir and went horse- 
wrangling. They returned at 7, how- 
ever, without success. After breakfast 
they went out again, and at noon re- 
turned with the horses, minus four that 
could not be found. The opinion pre- 
vailed that they had gone back to the 
Genere, eighteen miles east, where their 
favorite pea-vine grows in such profu- 
sion. Following a short consultation 
after lunch, Jimmie Brown was _ dis- 
patched to the Genere with orders to 
find the horses and return as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, he packed a 
scanty grubstake that would hardly fill 
an ordinary hat, and without taking 
frying pan, knife or fork, tied his mea- 
cer grub sack to the side of his saddle 
and mounted. “Where is your bedding?” 
I asked. “My saddle blankets,” said he 
lneonically, and he rode off. When I 
reflected that the stream at our door 
froze the night before and that a cup 
of water in my tent the same night 
froze solid, and furthermore that Jim- 
my might be gone several days for those 
pea-vine-mad horses, I inwardly con- 
gratulated myself that it was he and 
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not I that was embarking on that jour- 
ney with such a secant outfit. 

We were very anxious to get away 
as soon as possible in order to meet 
our boat, the Northwestern, going down. 
It was on this craft that we had en- 
gaged berths, and if it were missed 
there was no telling when we should 
be able to leave Alaska owing to the 
vast numbers of people migrating from 
there at that time. Therefore, as eve- 
ning approached we evinced a desire to 
get away next morning if that were 
possible without Jimmie and the four 
missing horses. By estimating the quan- 
tity of non-perishable things we had on 
hand, we figured that we had about 
enough bones, horns and antlers to pack 
four horses, and therefore it was de- 
cided to split up our specimens, taking 
with us the hides, horns in velvet and 
all other necessary and perishable ar- 
ticles and leave the horns and bones for 
Jimmy to pack in. 

Someone asked, after meditating on 
Jimmy’s inability to lead us across the 
Russell Glacier, ‘Who'll lead us over 
the ice?’ “Hell!” spoke up Shorty, the 
“reader” of dangerous glacial streams 


and the interpreter of soughing winds, 
“T’ll take you across that glacier and 
guarantee a safe crossing. Ice fields 
are no worse to cross than ice streams. 
Fully as many men have lost their lives 
in the streams as on the glaciers’”—and 
we realized the truth of his statement, 
for with the ever-present quicksand and 
the constant changing of the channels, 
stream travel by packs is dangerous. 

A stream like the White, the Nizina 
or the Genere has a stream-bed (or bar) 
of approximately two miles across on 
the average. This bar (as I believe I 
have already stated in this paper) is 
composed of boulders, gravel, sand and 
quicksand. The latter is so common 
that the traveler must needs be con- 
stantly on the lookout for it. Horses 
have been lost in the quicksands of the 
White and tributary streams, and it is 
no very uncommon thing to have to pult 
a sinking horse out by the neck. 

To look across one of these bars one 
would naturally take it for a waterless 
waste of sand and boulders, but when 
you travel out over its surface you en- 
counter the channel—or one of them, 
as most always there are several—thru 

















hich rushes in mad fury the glacial, 
juddy water. 

Next morning, September 12th, after 
eaving some provisions and a note of 
nstructions for Brownie, we packed up 


ind departed McCarthy-ward. Good 
spirits pervaded all, and weather and 
trail conditions being favorable we made 
pretty good time to North Fork Island, 
uur camping place. Harry and I went 
ahead, hoping to see a moose, caribou 
or bear. I got a shot at a red fox at 
seventy-five yards, but punctured only 
he innocent atmosphere. This shot 
really belonged to Harry, but in going 
thru the “after-you-Alphonse” stunt for 
nearly a minute, with no show of his 
accepting the shot, I fired. In his usual 
good-natured way he said I ploughed a 
furrow in the animal’s hair, but I know 
that the only furrow that was ploughed 
was thru the aerated liquid enveloping 
it. 

Next morning was a momentous one, 
as we were to cross the glacier that 
day. Harry and I again left ahead of 
the outfit (at 8:30), following the bed 


of the White. We came to within a 
mile or two of the glacier by noon. 


From the point where we ate our lunch 
its whitened teeth seemed to 
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Napoleonic figure agitated and vibrated 
with excitement as he swung his arms 
in commanding gestures on passing the 
packs. “Someone hurt,” said Harry, “or 
Shorty wouldn’t lose his poise in that 
manner.” I fully acquiesced, for never 
had Shorty shown any such emotion 
before. Down the slippery hills and up 
the icy heights of the glacier Shorty 
rode, now dipping into an icy ravine, 
again appearing silhouetted on a minia- 
ture peak or divide of the trail. Final- 
ly he came within hearing, and on pass- 
ing Jimmy, the cook, he yelled vocifer- 
ously: “Spur up the knotheads or we'll 
never get off this glacier tonight.” And 
then as he swung behind a couple of 
the packs in front of us and faced right 


about, “Glang King; Giddep there, 
Croppie, dang yer ornery hides; ye'll 


sleep on this glacier tonight if ye don’t 
quit yer pussy-footin’—slide along!’ We 
in the rear spurted up a little, but we 
weren’t at all jealous of the risk that 
Shorty took in ‘loping over the ice in 
his spectacular ride. 

We got off the glacier in four hours, 
and reached land opposite the end of 
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climb on one of the horses behind the 
pack, which he gladly did. When in 
the middle of one of the worst channels 
his horse lost its footing and went down. 
He went into the stream feet first and 
half swam and half floundered down 
to my horse, which he grabbed with 
much vigor. He climbed on behind me, 
and Belle, my good saddle horse that 
had been so faithful on my entire trip, 
pulled us both ashore, much to my com- 


fort of mind. He was a 200-pounder, 
and I, my gun and other belongings 


brought the combined weight that Belle 
carried in that roaring torrent to about 
400 pounds. 

We reached McCarthy in a rainstorm 
at 4 p. m., September 17th, after an 
absence of thirty-nine days. An epit- 
ome of the time consumed on the en- 
tire trip is: Denver to Alaska and 
return, sixty-nine days; actual hunting, 
twenty days; on way from McCarthy 
to farthest camp and return, fourteen 
days; laid up for rain and lost horses, 
five days. On our total trip we trav- 
eled 7,200 miles, including pack travel, 
at a cost of about $7,200—$1,800 for 
each person, or $1.00 a mile. 

On the evening of our arrival in Me- 

Carthy, after separating our 





gnash defiance at our = ap- 
proach. ‘A study of the great 
mountain precipices on either 
side of it showed that it grinds 
down a veritable gulch gash, 


tearing up the sides of the 
cahon in its slow but certain 
descent. 

And here was found much 


food for reflection on Alaska’s 
great natural wonders, for in 
that country there are at work 
many opposing forces of both 
human and terrestrial nature. 
Apropos of this is a story told 
on the boat coming down, 
namely: “The Frenchman’s 
toast to the American cock- 
tail: He put a little lemon in 
it to sour it, a little sugar in it 
to sweeten it, a little ice in it 
to cool it, a little whisky in it 
to warm it—and zen he say, 
‘Here’s to you,’ but he drink it 
heeself.” Strong, rugged heart’ 
ire found in Alaska, and they 
belong to men who shrink not 
at the sight of danger; men 
vho would willingly give up 
their lives, if necessary, to 
save another—and who are do- 
ing this very thing every year. 

Soon the packs came up and 
we began to ascend over the 
zulecehy moraine to the bench 
of the glacier, some 300 feet 
n elevation above the bed of the 
White. Once on the glacier we became 
inspired with a feverish desire to move 
ast, for to camp on a glacier would be 
most unpleasant experience; and yet 
lere were many delays, for the packs 
ould get bunched however careful we 








BROWNIE 


light be in trying to distribute our 
ders equidistant between them. We 
ok a different route from the one 
ming in, also a shorter one. 

We had been on the glacier about 


iree hours, and the tired horses had 
een lagging for some time, when sud- 
enly a stir showed up in the ranks 
head. Packs jumped aside to allow 
frenzied rider to pass, coming our way 

full speed. Broken moraine rocks 
ipped off to either side of the trail, 
‘nt hither and thither by the clattering 
o0fs of a white horse, while Shorty’s 








(TO LEFT) AND LONGLEY, WITH ONE OF THE RAMS 


KILLED ON LAST DAY OF HUNTING. 


it in five hours, one hour shorter than 
our time going in. We reached Skolai 
Pass at 6:30 p. m., in good weather, 
and camped opposite that grand sen- 
tinel, James Mountain, named, as before 
stated, in honor of my co-worker on 
this expedition, Harry C. James. 

The next three days’ travel to Mc- 
Carthy were uneventful. We traversed 
the same route we took going in—via 
Clark’s roadhouse, McCloud’s, Spruce 
Point and Shorty Gwin’s. Altho we 
had planned on taking another goat 
hunt from Clark’s while coming out, 
yet the conditions were not favorable, 
so we passed it up. Near Shorty’s, 
when we were about to recross the Ni- 
zina, a young miner walked up, carry- 
ing rubber wading boots, saying he in- 
tended to ford the stream. But it looked 
so dangerous that we invited him to 


belongings and packing up, we 
repaired to McCarthy’s only re- 
freshment parlor. The country 
being “dry” since the previous 
January, soft drinks only were 
dispensed, but they came high 
enough to remind us that we 
were in the Far North. Coca- 
Cola and other 5-cent drinks in 
the States sold here for 25 
cents—in fact, there is no 
drink sold over the bar at 
McCarthy for less than 25 
cents. AS we sat at a table 
imbibing one of these mixtures 
I noticed seated at the same 
table, to my right, a_ big, 
square-shouldered man of 225 
pounds or more, whose good 
nature soon gave expression to 
a remark, which led to a very 
interesting conversation. He 
had been thru both the Klon- 
dike and the Shushana stam- 
pedes, and even at present was 
engaged in pursuit of the elu- 
sive color. He looked about 
50, but said he was 66, and 
that he could turn a_hand- 
spring or swim a cold stream 
as well as ever. And I believe 
him. 

“You ought to own a drink 
parlor here,” I remarked. 
“Seems it ought to be profit- 
able.” 

“None of it for me,” he replied droll- 
ingly. “I ran a restaurant in the in- 
terior for ten minutes once, and if the 
percentage of loss sustained for that 
ten-minute period had kept up for thir- 
ty days it would have busted me.” 

“How ?” I interposed. 





so? 

“Well, it stuck me for just fifty bucks, 
exclusive of attorney’s fee and costs,” 
said he. “My wife was running with 
another bonehead at that time, and one 
evening I stepped into the restaurant 
in question to get a meal. I happened 
to glance over my shoulder toward the 
private rooms and there saw in one of 
them my wife, my 7-year-old daughter 
and this gink. My head began to buzz 
and my sight became fogged for a few 
seconds. Then I looked again—and, 
sure enough, there they sat, enjoying 
everything that the dub could afford to 
buy. 

“T seemed suddenly to feel very strong 
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ON THE WHITE ICE 


and gripped my hands tight, feeling able 
to crush stone in my fists. I picked 
up the chair I was sitting on as if it 
were a toy, and, advancing to the door- 
way of the compartment in which they 
sat, I flung it toward the beast. But 


OF RUSSELL GLACIER. 


I nailed him with an uppercut that sent 
him whirling over tables and chairs. I 
followed it up until he was so badly 
used up he could hardly drag himself 
out the door. The patrons, the pro- 
prietor and the waiters had all fled and 
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TO LEFT, THE SEVEN 


SCENE FROM SKOLAI PASS CAMP. TO RIGHT, JAMES MOUNTAIN; 

SISTERS. 
one of the legs caught on the casing were standing on the sidewalk in front 
and it seemed that chair flew into a as I walked around and between up- 
thousand pieces. Then the thoroly turned tables, demolished chairs and 
frightened ninny tried to make his es- broken dishes on my way out, but I 


cape by climbing over the railing, but 





ONE OF THE POT-HOLES OF THE 


NIZINA GLACTER. 


had the satisfaction of ‘running’ that 
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restaurant, and that man out of it, and 
I felt well repaid the next morning when 
the judge said, ‘Fifty and costs.’ If l 
hadn’t accomplished anything more than 
blackening the simp’s eyes I’d felt well 
repaid for the trouble and expense, for 
it cost him more than my fine to get 
back into a healthy and normal condi- 
tion again.” ; 

A most pleasant surprise of our re- 
turn trip was the extension by Super- 
intendent Corser of the Copper River 
& N. W. Railway, of the same special 
railroad courtesies returning as we re- 
ceived going up. This beautiful little 
private car that was ours on the rail- 
road journey back to Cordova was a 
delight and a luxury to us all, and we 
shall always remember Mr. Corser’s lib- 
erality and kindness in tendering us the 
use of it with the most pleasant 
thoughts. Having become acquainted 
with a very interesting sourdough, T. 
W. P. Smith of Shushana, on the train 
after leaving McCarthy, we invited him 
to join us in the private car. Mr. Smith 
was in the Klondike rush, the Shushana 
rush and about every other rush and 
shove that ever occurred in that coun- 
try, therefore, he was good company. 

While waiting for the boat at the 
Cordova Hotel, we were presented with 
a card bearing this inscription: 


THEODORE R. HUBBACK, 


Pertang, Jelebu, Fed. Malay States. 
Via Singapore. 

Mr. Hubback was on his way, in the 
company of a friend, Mr. Keeler, to 
Kenai Peninsula for moose and sheep. 
Having killed rhino, hippo, elephant 
and about all the smaller kinds of game 
found in his country and thereabouts, 
he now came to the United States on 
a trip consuming two months from Sing- 
apore to kill moose. He was a sports- 
man thru and thru, and since then I 
have received correspondence telling of 
his great success on the peninsula— 
also a promise from him that he shall 
write a complete story of his hunting 
experiences there for Outdoor Life. He 
is the author of a couple of interesting 
books on the subject of hunting big 
game in his country. 

After a long delay at Cordova wait- 
ing for our boat, we finally boarded it 
for the journey home, a very pleasant 
one, both by boat and train. We ar- 
rived in Denver on October 4th at 7:45 
p. m., after an absence from home of 
sixty-nine days. 

OUTFITTING HINTS. 

As will be seen by the accompanying 
list, several articles that were taken to 
the North were, at the advice of our 
guide, Captain Hubrick, never carried 
into the hunting fields, but left at Mc- 
Carthy until our return. I don’t be- 
lieve, however, there was a thing for- 
gotten, or anything omitted from the 
list that would have added in any meas- 
ure to our comfort or efficiency. While 
I have always been a great admirer of 
the air beds, having used them contin- 
ually for twenty years (and took one 
along on this occasion), yet I was fear- 
ful before leaving on the trip that my 
rheumatism might not go very well with 
them, so I took my eiderdown robe, 
which I have used as a cold-weather 
bed for years. There is nothing to beat 
the air beds, even in ordinarily cold 
weather, as they are compact, durable, 
rainproof and positively the easiest bed 
to sleep on that can be found. I usual- 
ly inflate them only sufficient to allow 
my fist to press the upper and lower 
walls together when it is forced down 
hard in the middle of the bed. If in 
flated much more than this the bed is 
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not so comfortable. In fact, less infla- 
tion than that mentioned is better than 
more. 

While a hickory cleaning rod might 
be considered as rather awkward to 
carry on such a long trip, I didn’t find 
it so at all, as it fit very nicely into 
my rifle carrying case on train and 
boat, and into my saddle scabbard while 
traveling between camps. 

While we all took mosquito head nets, 
I don’t believe any of us used them more 
than once or twice. While the mos- 
quitos and flies were bad at times, es- 
pecially during the early part of our 
trip—and on Harris Creek—the trouble 
soon passed without very much notice 
by us. 

I was fortifnate in buying a Filson 
cruising shirt before leaving, for with- 
out it I would have been somewhat han- 
dicapped. This is not a shirt at all, 
but more of a coat, but it serves the 
purpose under any name, for it is a 
comfort and a blessing on any trip. It 
is cravenetted, and therefore reasonably 
waterproof, is of very heavy wool, with 
all kinds of handy pockets, each clasped, 
and has even the game pockets in rear. 
I believe I wore it every day, and it 
is yet about as good as new. 

Ordinarily, one can use about the 
same clothing on the White River in 
any summer or fall month as he would 
wear a month later in the big game 
fields of Wyoming or Montana. This 
also applies to footwear. If I should 
go there again I would take one pair 
of ordinary 8 or 10-inch hunting boots, 
one pair of light boots with rubber 
vamps and soles, and one pair of over- 
sized ordinary walking shoes, nailed 
with Hungarian hobs. The boots also 
should be so hobbed. Keep your hunt- 
ing boots light. No such boot, unless 
a man’s a giant, should weigh more 
than 3% pounds to the pair. An ordi- 
nary pair of walking shoes weighs two 
pounds, and when this weight is dou- 
bled, as often it is, you are lifting too 
much at each step. I would sooner have 
to buy a new pair of boots for each 
trip, if they were so light that I’d wear 
them out that quick, than to burden 
myself with 4-pound boots that would 
last a lifetime. Three-pound boots would 
be preferable to 344-pound if you can 
get them. 

The shoes I have mentioned are for 
sheep and goat hunting and for long 
caribou and moose hikes without the 
horses in dry country. The rubber- 
vamp boots mentioned are for boggy 
country while hunting moose, caribou or 
bear, while the leather boots are for 
hunting in dry or cold weather and for 
riding. 

Don’t forget the rubber folding drink- 
ing cup. I have used it for twenty 
years continucusly and have never left 
it behind yet. It lies flat in your pocket 
and occupies practically no space. Clos- 
ing as it does, it is always perfectly 
clean on the inside, however dirty look- 
ing the exterior may be. I, like others, 
have gone thru the cartridge-belt and 
the stooping-to-drink days, therefore am 
not ashamed to drink out of a cup in 
the hills any more. 

It was very lucky for me that I took 
one pair extra of each of the eyeglasses 
that I wear—the reading and the long 
distance—as I had only gone a few miles 
from McCarthy before I broke my read- 
ing glasses. I found it mighty handy, 
therefore, to resort to the extra pair 
for the remainder of the trip. 

Binoculars are a necessary article 
on a trip of this kind. I have used 
several pairs during the past twenty- 
five years. About twelve years ago I 
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purchased a pair of Alpine binoculars 
from Paul Weiss, the manufacturer, of 
Denver, and have never used any 
other make since then. I believe I 
can adjust them in an emergency 
quicker than any other; they are my 
choice in power, 8, and in every way 
they satisfy me perfectly. 

As our guide’s rate for the trip in- 
cluded the furnishing of provisions, 
tents, etc., we didn’t have any of that 
to arrange for, except that Harry was 
thoughtful enough at Seattle to pick up 
a large quantity of chocolate, raisins, 
ete., without which our daily lunches 
while hunting would have been dry, in- 
deed. 

A list of the articles taken by me 
on this trip is appended: 

1 30 U. S. Winchester chambered for 

the ’03 ammunition. 
1 .30 U. S. Winchester chambered for 
the ’06 ammunition. 

120 rounds ’06 Service ammunition, 
spitzer bullet, 150-grain. 

120 rounds ’03 ammunition, 
point bullet, 220-grain. 

*1 .22 Stevens pistol, 12-inch barrel 
and holster to fit over saddle horn. 

*200 rounds ammunition for same. 

2 non-leakable oil cans for 3-in-1 oil. 

2 rifle barrel cleaners—one hickory 
rod and one leather pull. 

2 tarpaulins. 

1 pneumatic air bed. 

1 eiderdown sleeping robe and can- 
vas cover for same. 

*1 8x10 wall tent (3-foot wall). 

*1 7x9 wall tent (2-foot wall). 

1 7x7 tepee with canvas floor—my 
sleeping tent. 

*1 large canvas duffel bag, 48 inches 
tall and 26 wide when laid flat, 
and draw rope. 

2 small canvas duffel bags, 26x30 
inches, to fit in large bag, one on 
top of the other laid down. 


soft 


2 very small canvas bags, 12x18 
inches, to hold smaller’ knick- 
knacks, hard articles, ete. 

1 pair Alpine binoculars. 

1 3-A Eastman kodak, fitted with 
Goerz lens. 

200 3-A films, purchased fresh from 


the Denver Photo Materials Co. 

pairs gloves. 

Stetson hat. 

light corduroy cap 

(never used). 

1 pair Outdoor Life hunting scales, 

weight % pound. 

mosquito head net. 

1 stit Gabardine cloth, pants cut off 
2 inches above ankles and laced 
over calf (seldom used). 

1 suit, cast-off gray wool business 
suit and extra pair of trousers, 
both pairs of trousers reinforced 
where needed and cut short below 
calf, to lace over calf (used almost 
continuously). 
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Filson cruising shirt. 
1 leather vest with sleeves (never 
used). 


*1 Burberry raincoat. 

6 pairs heavy woolen socks. 

1 pair old Russell Moccasin boots, 
12-inch. 

1 pair new Russell Moccasin boots, 
12-inch. 

1 pair Cutter boots with rubber 
vamps. 

*1 pair walking shoes with Neolin 


soles, for light work. 


3 suits woolen underwear. 

3 woolen shirts. 

1 aneroid barometer. 

1 Jersey skull cap. 

2 rifle scabbards. 
Needle and linen thread. 
Absorbent cotton, medicated gauze, 
Sloan’s liniment, Hrenkel’s pills, 
peroxide, etc. 
Fishing line, leader, flies. 

1 small handy tool kit. 

1 round, small French plate mirror 


for shaving. 

1 Marble matchbox. 

Safety pins—some very large for 
pinning blankets. 

Lumberman’s calks. 

Hungarian hobnails. 

% dozen Marble’s safety No. 83 hunt- 
ing knives—one for use and five 
for presents. 

1 rubber folding drinking cup. 

extra pair of my reading and 

1 extra pair of my distance glasses 
—for emergency. 

2 pairs colored glasses for the gla- 
cier and snow traveling. 

*1 pair spurs. 

Tooth powder and brush. 

Burr’s-threo gun oil. 

Hoppe’s No. 9 gun oil. 

Pneumatic bed patching outfit. 

can Viscol for waterproofing shoes 

(never used). 

Shaving outfit. 

Towels, soap, ete. 

2 strips 3 in. by 7% ft. of drill cloth 
to be used as puttees. 

*2 gtrips 3 in. by 7% ft. of lighter 

weight drill cloth to be used as 

puttees. 

pint Hudson’s solvent. 

1 outfit of Winchester cleaning solu 
tion for removing metal fouling 
(never used). 

50 yards manila %-inch rope. 

75 yards cotton %4-inch rope. 

ball heavy cotton twine for sewing 

tents, tarps, ete. 
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*Left at McCarthy at the advice of 
guide. 

There is another article that has been 
called to my attention since returning 
and which I surely would take to that 
country if I should ever go there again. 
I refer to the Perfection cape, a rub- 
berized silk coat reaching just below 














THE AUTHOR’S FOOTWEAR COLLECTION TAKEN ON THE TRIP. 
Russell moccasin boots (new), Outler rubber paes, Russell boots (old), street walking 
shoes (one size large—new), street walking shoes (old). 


Left to right: 
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the knees, absolutely rainproof and 
weighing but 19 ounces. It packs into 
a flexible leather case 4x8x2 inches and 
can easily be carried in the pocket. It 
is made by the Athol Mfg. Co. of Athol, 
Mass. 











MR. JAMES’ BIG OVIS DALLI. 


This picture shows a side view, the best one to 
show the curve, although it doesn’t display the 
spread This head was presented by Mr. James to 
the Cactus Club of Denver, where it now reposes 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 

While ideas of Alaska and Yukon 
Territory are usually associated with 
obscure visions of mucklucks and mush- 
ing, blizzards and bidarkas, yet Wery 
little of this life was ever apparent to 
us aS we traveled thru. True, the dou- 
ble-ender used by Stampede Mary in 
her memorable mush to Shushana (of- 
ficially spelled Chisana) during the gold 
rush was pointed out to us, and I be- 
lieve the sled dog that Billy the Bear 
traded to Four-Eyed Brown was shown 
while we were in McCarthy; yet, ex- 
cept for a few such souvenirs, we saw 
very little evidence of the actual life 
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FRONT VIEW OF MR. JAMES’ HEAD, MOUNTED 
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of the musher, due, of course, to the 
fact that our pilgrimage there was dur- 
ing the warm-weather period. We were, 
however, told various stirring tales of 
the adventures of those who passed 
hard winters in that clime, Cap Hu- 
brick and Shorty Gwin vieing with 
each other in setting off the most ex- 
travagant displays of super-heated ver- 
bal fireworks for our especial enter- 
tainment. Of course, neither Cap nor 
Shorty ever intended to deliberately 
“gas” us—they merely formed a mutual 
resolve at the beginning of the trip that 
we should not lack for entertainment 
during the sunless days and the game- 
less days, and, both being capable lin- 
guists, as well as sourdoughs of many 
vears’ standing in that community, two 
more capable men than they could not 
have been selected to charge us with 
the moral, mental and physical atmos- 
phere of that region. 

My general impression of Alaska is 
that there are some wondertuk charac- 
ters of men and women there, and that 
the territory contains sections, as did 
other parts of the West during frontier 
days, in which pure sand assays as high 
in the make-up of a man as pure gold. 
And yet, men’s lives and brave deeds 
are sold cheaply in Alaska. There the 
hardest hide covers the softest heart. 
Human life there is filled with wonder- 
ful emotions—the greatest thrills, the 
deepest pain, the greatest passions, the 
most perfect patience. 

We hunted a country where every 
high mountain represented a tentacular 
ice plaster from ten to one hundred 
miles across it—some single glaciers 
containing as much ice as is found in 
the whole of Switzerland. It takes men 
of strong courage and stout limb to live 
the sourdough’s life, but years of par- 
ticipation in this work builds up the 
constitution, hardens the muscles, and 
makes men of iron out of, sometimes, 
the most debilitated specimens of hu- 
manity. 

My advice to all men, as emphasized 
in Outdoor Life and personally, has ever 
been directed toward living as much of 
their life in the open as possible. Learn 
to cultivate a participation in some out- 
door hobby (if you haven’t been be- 
cuiled in that direction already) to such 
an extent and with such fervor that it 
will actually infringe on your official 
and social duties, and occasionally be 
allowed to upset even some of your most 
profitable and highly cherished business 
plans. Take this hobby home with you 
and treat it as you would your best 
friend; listen to its whims, answer its 
call and walk with it in the open. I 
care not whether this outdoor pursuit 
happens to come in the form of dang- 
ling an earthworm over an inoffensive 
and untenanted water-hole, or bringing 
down an elephant in the jungle. One 
is as good for your health as the other 
if you get enough of it. 

3ear in mind that if you would pro- 
mote and keep alive that great organ- 
ism which you call your mogtal coil, 
there are a few fundamental rules you 
should observe while straying along this 
mundane trail. If you don’t so listen 
to the call of nature you'll become 


moldy of mind, yellow of skin, crooked 
of shoulder and so overwrought and 
nervous that in the end you will not 








OVIS DALLI RAM. 


One of the author’s sheep (mounted) that were 
killed the last day of hunting. A side view gives 
the horns the appearance of curving very sharply. 


be a fit companion for even a prairie- 
dog. 

Remember that the axle-grease that 
lubricates your bearings and liberates 
the crinkles from your brain isn’t taken 
directly into your nozzle by gulps, but 
in the form of sunny and airy ener- 
gizer it must percolate thru your pores 
by degrees. Send yourself out and into 
it long and often. It’s a commodity 
that is sold by no druggist, but comes 
as an elixir from Heaven, flooding the 
whole of the outdoors in its welcoming 
eall to you to “come in.” 

Forget that your limbs were only 
made to stretch a tailor’s tape on or to 





THE DIVERGING HORNS. 
Front view of the same head as shown in preced- 
ing cut, showing the spread. All sheep killed on 
this trip were of the diverging type of horn. 


























throw under a desk in working hours. 
Take a new grip on yourself and learn 
that a gun and a rod, when used prop- 
erly, form a wand that will kill more 
germs that Bill Hohenzollern ever let 
loose in his palmiest day. If you will 
follow the above advice you will, by 
the glow of your cheek, the spark of 
your eye, the spring of your step and 
the wit of your mind, show to those 
waiting heirs and assigns that it will 
be a mighty long time yet before any- 
thing is pulled off of any great interest 
to them. 

In conclusion, I hope my readers will 
get more generally into the habit of 
writing up their hunting trips for pub- 
lication—either in Outdoor Life or in 
the other magazines. Constructing a 
story is somewhat similar to building 
a house—only many times easier, for 
the reason that you have everything at 
hand in your study instead of having 
to gather the several materials together 
as a contractor must do to finish the 
house. For instance: Your idealism is 
the architect of your story; knowledge 
of your subject the foundation of 
your structure; your words are the 
bricks, stones, timbers, ete. (and cer- 
tainly there no dearth \¥ 


is 


is of these) ; 
your good judgment is the mortar and 
nails that hold them together, and your 
caution the shingles that 
the defects of thought and expression. 
Adios, 


1S 
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cover up THE LARGEST SPECIMEN OF SHEEP SECURED ON THE TRIP 
Now mounted and on display at the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver The ling 
of this animal was described in Chapter IV. of this story, published in our October (1919) number, ir 
which also due reference was made to the presentation of the horns to the Museum by Captain H 
Dr. J. Barney Low 
er. With anchor down, bathed in the moonlight, disturb our equanimity in 


Even America required to be discov- 
ered, and just soon the scenic 
splendors and opalescent grandeur of 
the Bay of Sarasota, West Coast, Flor- 
ida, becomes better known to tourists 
and Waltonian followers will its iride- 
scent waters, teeming with toothsome 
delicacies, gain international impor- 
tance. There is no fear of contradic- 
tion to the assertion that nowhere un- 
der the blue canopy of a munificent 
Creator exists a like opportunity for 
the full exercise of those rare qualities 


So as 


that characterize the schooled and ex- 
perienced angler than are _ presented 
thru the immediate and contributing 


waters of the Bay of Sarasota. 

Gliding silently out under the great 
yellow orb of the night, with soft, pine- 
clad breezes fanning our faces on the 
deck of the Marguerite, we dropped an- 
chor at 10 p. m. off Bird Key, just in- 
side the pass that, in the gray light of 
approaching day, was to convey our lit- 
tle fleet, consisting of a small power 
boat and two trailing tarpon skiffs, to 
the famous “tarpon grounds” in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Aside from Captain Noble, whose rep- 
utation for bringing home the tarpon 
is second to that of no living man, and 
his younger brother, our crew consisted 
of a somewhat honey-moonish couple 
(my son-in-law and wife) and the writ- 





luring light of a slowly ascending June 
moon, full of novitiate anticipations and 
other things too numerous to mention, 
we awaited the coming of another day. 
One by one the distant lights of Sara- 
sota gradually disappeared, as we fell 
off into that blissful slumber known 
only to the innocent. 

We were suddenly awakened, how- 
ever, by a splash in the water that re- 
sembled the falling of an elephant from 
a nearby planet. A shark had swal- 
lowed the carcass of a dead tarpon the 
captain was trailing out to sea. 

As silently as an Arab folds his tent, 
we stole softly away, flushing the shore 
birds and pelicans with our “put-put” 
intrusion, dodging the darting pompano 
over the shoals, driving a wedge into 
the abode of the silver mugil and scam- 
pering the deadly stingaree from under 


our bows until our little fleet danced 
merrily upon the billows of Mexico 
Gulf. 

The fact that the butt of a cumber- 


some Colt revolver protruded from the 
hip pocket of the groom had no start- 
ling significance. Honeymoons are like- 
ly to provoke all sorts of mental ca- 
chexias, nor did the soul-harrowing nar- 
ratives, recited by the captain and the 
groom (both experienced tarpon fisher- 
men), in the deathlike stillness of the 


the slightest. The key skeeter treated 
us hypodermically. He has it all over 
a machine gun for penetration, and his 
knowledge of the “highways” and by- 
ways of even a lady’s lingerie surpass- 
eth all understanding. 

The ponderous fishing regalia, known 
in vulgar parlance the “pole and 
reel,” most impressed us; in fact, it 
fairly frightened us, as the tarpon lay- 
out to the trout and salmon angler of 
the mountain streams is an almost un- 
believable revelation. 

We have stood knee-deep in rushing 
torrents of ice-cold mountain waters and 
captured 12-pound salmon on a 9-ounce 
Leonard (split bamboo), but we have 
never before fished with a liberty pole 
and a ship’s windlass, so, of course, we 
couldn’t refrain from casting aspersions 
upon the proffered tackle; nor did the 
cynical glances of the captain and the 
groom escape our observation we 
proceeded to “rub it in.” We told the 
géntlemen we had sculled for Columbia 
and tug-o’-war’d for Cornell, protesting 
that these experiences should prove of 
value in mastering the tarponic art, and 
believe me, they abso-bloody-lutely did. 


as 


as 


Sheltering our eyes from the scin 
tillating confusion of lights that mark 


the decadence of night and the approach 
of day, we searched the horizon faith 
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fully for the leaping tarpon, and just 
as the sun broke thru the fleecy, pink- 
tinted, gold-gnarled East, reminding one 
of the glorious ascension of the Mes- 
siah, there broke upon our startled vi- 
sion, off the shores of Long-Boat Key, 
great shimmering shafts of silver, pierc- 
ing the western horizon like projectiles 
shot from the mortar of some angered 
monarch in the confines of. the deep. 
Shall we ever forget this ecstatic mo- 
ment? Were we ever so dominated by 
the majesty of the Omnipotent? The 
rolling billows of the gulf, lashed into 


foaming frenzy by the contortions of 
these monster fish in countless thou- 


sands. Along the shore as far as the 
eye could see the surf dashed in snowy 
whiteness against a background of ver- 
dant green. Spokes of molten 


Outdoor Life 


clam chowder to the whole German army 
and a hook that was indeed a “body- 
snatcher !” 

Thus fortified, we proceeded to meet 
the enemy, and the first strike satis- 
fied the writer that his hook was se- 
curely fastened to the seat of Com- 
mander Koenig’s trousers and that the 
“Deutschland” was making for Balti- 
more at the rate of 300 knots per min- 
ute. 

Small jets of live steam shot from 
under the “pinch rag” held firmly over 
the speeding line by the left hand of 
the writer, as an additional drag to that 
of the Blackburn reel as the “tarpon 
submarine” started for parts unknown. 
Thirty, sixty, ninety, one hundred twen- 
ty yards and still going, until the naked 





dred! Crank him! Crank him!’ The 
writer at this juncture was too’ full for 
utterance, as he felt that the captain 
had underestimated the fish’s weight 
by at least a thousand pounds. 

Inch by inch we proceeded to retrieve 
the monster, who passed “in review” 
at stated intervals, thrusting his sil- 
vered carcass thirty or forty feet in 
the air and shaking his ponderous jaws 
like a frenzied bulldog in an effort to 
expel the spoon. Glancing downward, 
the writer observed that the heels of 
his sneaks were under water and that 
the waters of the gulf were washing 
our little skiff’s transom, despite the 
skillful manipulations of the captain. 
Steadily, but surely, we were coming 
into our own, as the sleek little skiff 

slipped thru the troughs of 





gold ran high into heavens of 
azure blue. Off across the 
placid waters of the bay cud- 
dled the sleeping little mod- 
ern city of Sarasota, rapidly 
becoming the rendezvous of 
the world’s tarpon fishermen. 

To the east the intersper- 
sion of verdant keys, thickly 
wooded with royal palms and 
palmettos, surrounding pala- 
tial homes in the one instance 
and less potential bungalows 
in the other. Thru island vis- 
tas and to the east of the big 
appears Hotel Heigel- 
the new home of the 
and king-fish angler, 
while a step further east, 
nestling in a veritable para- 
dise, is the Bay Island Hotel, 


pass 
hurst, 
iarpon 


with its spacious vine-clad 
verandas, floral grottos and 
shady nooks. To the south 
and west, the broad expanse 
of turquoise blue—the open 
gulf — pulsating with the 
mighty Atlantic. 

Slowly our little power 


boat bore down on the seeth- 
ing, fish-laden waters, an- 
chored and set the sturdy 12- 
foot tarpon skiffs alongside. 
Skiff No. 1 took the bride and 
groom. Skiff No. 2 took the 
captain and the writer, while 
the captain’s young brother 
remained upon the anchored 
power boat. 

The writer, who tips the 
scales at too much over two 
hundred to be mentioned, 
seated in the stern seat of 
the skiff, with his heels firm- 
ly locked in the transom an- 
gles, immediately discovers 
that there is less than three 
inches of free-board between 
him and the briny deep, and 
frankly confesses it to be the 
most impressive discovery of \ 
his life. It is one that prompt- 
ly invites a man who enjoys 
but three inches of leeway be- 





The 


tween himself and a whole ,,.. ive 
family of man-eating sharks hark. 

to take invoice of his con- 

science and to be religiously careful 
about the inflation of values. It was, 
however, too late to back out. A few 


strokes of 
writer was “in the trenches.’ 


the captain’s oars and the 


3efore casting off, all things were 
made ready, including sturdy T7-foot 


rods, with famous Blackburn reels, bear- 
ing 1,200 feet of No. 36 (three-strand) 
flax line (size ordinarily used in cap- 
turing pickerel in the North) swiveled 
to a piano wire leader one yard in 
length, with a spoon big enough to serve 
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author’s 


the sea, while perched upon 
the summit of each wave 
were schools of monster tar- 
pon, the combined weight of 
which would have crushed us 
like an eggshell. Believe the 
writer, it’s no place for a 
“Nelly-boy,” but it’s the real 
sport for red-blooded anglers. 

Twelve minutes from strike 
to gaff and the _ prostrate 
body of a 165-pound tarpon 
lies at the feet of the writer. 
Wall street in a bull market 
has nothing on this tarpon 
stuff, dear reader. 

Returning to the anchored 


power boat the tarpon is 
decked and the writer be- 
comes custodian. The cap- 


tain and his brother seek fur- 
ther glory, while the writer, 
with the aid of a marine 
glass, proceeds to “pick up” 
the honeymooners off the 
shore of Big Sarasota Pass. 
They appear to be traveling 
fast in the direction of the 
power boat, thru no visible 
effort of their own. The skiff 
now seems to describe a cir- 
cle, and another circle. Again 
it darts madly over the waves 
toward shore. What can it 
possibly mean? Being towed 
by a finny submarine was the 
only solution. How perfectly 
lovely. No cost for gasoline. 
No smelly old engine to dis- 
turb the felicitous honeymoon. 
Another squint thru the ma- 
rine bifocals satisfied the 
writer however that there 
was no swapping of honey- 
moon stuff going on in skiff 
No. 1; on the contrary, it was 
real, live tragedy being en- 
acted by the honeymooners. 
The prostrate bride is now 
handing the groom the bam- 
boo “pole” (for pole it was), 
doubled upon itself. There 





“EXHIBITS A 
the 


AND B.” 


165-lb. tarpon and 800-lb. 


housing of the Blackburn reel indicated 
“the last call of the auctioneer.” Biff! 
Something’s happened. A _ stupendous 
lull. “Give him the reel,’ shouted the 
captain. ‘“He’s going in the air.’”’ Hav- 
ing no abdominal socket for the ponder- 
ous “pole,” the writer shoved its butt 
under his right thigh and jumped on 
the crank. The fact that he had cranked 
a handear on the Erie road way back 
in the ’70s served him well in this cri- 
“See! See!” shouted the captain. 
“he’s a monster; he’ll weigh two hun- 


SIS. 


shark that were 
The part of tarpon taken from shark’s belly is shown above the 


appeared to’ be but one oar 
in the boat as it circles and 
darts hither and_ thither. 
Blood seems to be pouring 
from the severed finger of 
the groom. The tilted skiff ships a 
sea as a monster shark opens his pon- 
derous jaws, swirls and dives under the 
little craft. The waters of the gulf are 
crimsoned here and there with the blood 
of a severed 65-pound tarpon (that had 
taken the hook of the bride), the head 
half of whose mutilated carcass reposes 
in the belly of the captive shark. One 
after another the black dorsals of mon- 
ster sharks appear above the surface; 
they are following the bloody trail. They 
circle the little skiff. Cold sweat stands 


landed on 











out upon the writer as he breathlessly 
watches the maneuvers of the groom 
and the careenings of the staunch lit- 
tle skiff, freighted with nearly all he 
holds dear in the world. Another fear- 


ful swirl and the writer turns his face 
from the thrilling spectacle. 
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Bang! Bang! 
sion comes the report of a weapon as 
the mind of the reverts to the 
butt of the Colt revolver protruding 
from the hip pocket of the groom in the 
moonlight. Bang! Bang! Bang! barks 


sang! in rapid succes- 


writer 
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the Colt; the groom is waving 


his Panama hat. 


trusty 
The battle is won and 
the white belly of an S00-pound shark 
glistens in the rays of the 
sun. SOME day was that Sunday, my 
piseatorial friends! 


ascending 











To me the longing for adventure 
comes with the first touches of spring. 
It is a restless little spirit that never 
seems quite content, unless probing the 
silent places for new adventures. When 
the call becomes too strong, I don my 
riding togs, pack my saddle bags and 
start on some new adventure. Several 
years ago this same spirit of adventure 
led me on a 2,000-mile horseback trip 
alone in the interest of Outdoor Life. 

This year it took me to the Colville 
(Wash.) Forest Reserve as a fire ranger 
lookout. To be a lookout and like it 
one must have a spirit for adventure, 
love for the wilderness and a good sense 
of humor. Lookouts are placed up on 
the highest mountain peaks. The trails 
are very steep and few people visit the 
lookout with the exception of sheepmen 
and the rangers. 

The sheepmen kept me in mutton, 
while the rangers replenished my wood- 
pile and kept an 80-gallon tank filled 
with water for general use. The drink- 
ing water I carried in three gallon bags 
on my horse from the spring, one-half 
mile down the steepest part of the trail. 

I left Marcus (Wash.) on horseback 
July 5, 1919, and met Tony Paradise, 
my packer, with a five-horse pack train 
at a ranch fifteen miles from the look- 
out. About 11 a. m. on July 6th we 


The Lookout 


Gladys Hardy Murray 








MY MOUNTAINS. 


My mountains | toast to thee 

For in thy woods, | long to be, 

Far from the city's din and noise 

And from humanity's lust and joys; 
Back to nature's rest retreat, 

There to live and die in peace. 

This, My Mountains, my daily prayer, 
For nature speaks, calling me there. 


By a Witp Woman. 
(G. H. M.) 




















started with a heavily loaded pack train 
for the lookout. The road is very steep 
and narrow and in places there is a rise 
of 500 feet to the mile. There are many 
camping places with fire holes and ta- 
bles built by the forest rangers for the 
comfort of hunters and campers. From 
these camps one may get good hunting 
on the ridges on either side of Sher- 
man Creek. Sherman Creek itself is a 
fisherman’s paradise. Game trails on 
the mountain ridges, where stock have 
not been, are like sheep trails. It is 
an ideal big game country. Along the 
road there are any number of big deer 
licks. It is not infrequent to see sev- 


eral deer at these licks in the early 


spring. 
On the way to the lookout I jumped 


a fawn within one-half mile of Kettle 
Falls, and a doe stood on an embank- 
ment just across Sherman Creek and 
watched the pack train pass. Being 
loaded heavy and the road and trail 
very steep, we did not reach the look- 
out until evening. The trail from the 


road to the mountain top is three miles 
and very steep. During my first night 
on the lookout it froze water in the 
water bags. Coming from sea level to 
an altitude of 7,000 feet gave me a 
dizzy, sleepy sensation, which in time 
I overcame, and before leaving the look- 


out could walk for miles, which I did 
while deer hunting at the end of my 


term on the lookout. As a compliment 
of goodfellowship among the rangers 
and myself, Supervisor Reid staged a 
cabin-raising and a deer hunt. 

The ranger boys built a nice two- 
room cabin with a fireplace and have 
extended me the honor of asking me to 
come back next year as a lookout, and 
also with the promise of another big 
game hunt. This year I killed a point 
buck, Supervisor Reid getting the larg- 
est, it being a sixteen-pointer. At the 
end of our hunt it was like breaking 
up a very happy family, for I have 
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CAMP AND LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN IN 


DISTANCE. 
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TO LEFT, THE AUTHOR SCOUTING; AT RIGHT, COLUMBIA LOOKOUT, TOWER AND CABIN. 


never met men more true, or who were 
better fellows than the rangers of the 
Colville They treated me as 
one of them and I shared in every hunt, 
which I consider a high compliment, as 
hunters are not, as a rule, keen about 
taking a woman hunting or fishing. 
Grouse and upland birds were also very 
plentiful on the lookout. 

Being a lookout this year has been 
quite an experience, for it probably has 
been the worst fire season that the 
West has ever known. During July 
and August I reported fifty fires—many 
caused by lightning and campfires, it 
being a very dry season. There were 
a number of electrical storms and very 
little rain. It is a beautiful sight to 
witness an electrical storm on the sur- 
rounding peaks. Many times I have 
seen lightning strike a tree, a blazing 
flame shooting skyward, then smoulder- 
ing smoke, and the starting of another 
forest fire. 

The first fire of my season to report 


Forest. 


was a set fire. Within twenty-four 
hours the supervisor had dispatched 
Ranger Elliott out for the man, caught 
him and put him thru court with a fine 
of $50 and costs. 

The largest fire was that of the Cedar 
Ridge, having for several weeks 100 
men back-firing, trailing and trenching. 
One morning while Ranger Ray Thomp- 
son was riding the fire lines he had 
the trail disputed several times. First 
by a porcupine, then a cougar, and last- 
ly by an old grizzly with two cubs. The 
large fires drove out many bears, which 
caused the sheepmen no end of trouble. 

One night I shall well remember. A 
terrible windstorm came up. It roared 
up the canons like a storm at sea, 
whipped and lashed at my cabin as tho 
it were determined to tear it to splin- 
ters. Eleven forest fires were burning 
on all sides. The small ones were 
fanned into large flaming torches. The 
ridge fires looked like well-lighted cit- 
ies—the whole world seemed on fire. 




















LEFT PICTURE, FILLING 
COLUMBIA 


WATER BAGS AT SPRING; RIGHT, SHERMAN CREEK, ON WAY TO 


LOOKOUT. 


Even the moon came up full, round and 
blazing red. Great trees were uprooted, 
smashing to slivers many small ones 
in their downward fall. To stand up 
outside was next to impossible. This 
one rather frightened me, but before 
leaving the lookout I saw many more 
equally as bad, but became so used to 
them that afterward each was just one 
more incident to make up an adventure. 

During the fire season the lookout 
is a very important personage. It is 
the nerve center of the forest. The 
missing of one small fire may mean the 
loss of millions of feet of timber and 
at a cost of a large sum to the gov- 
ernment. 

The lookout is on duty from sunrise 
until sunset—always on the alert for 
fires. On sighting one, a reading is 
taken thru the fire finder in the tower 
above the cabin. Then a report is tele- 
phoned in to headquarters, from which 
men are dispatched to fight it. 

Too much cannot be said about fire 
prevention. To all ye hunters and 
sportsmen I will offer this advice: Don’t 
fail to put out your campfire. 

So-long until next year. 








WASH. 
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THE GOOD LITTLE BOY. 


Once there was a boy who never 
Tore his clothes, or hardly ever, 
Never made his sister mad, 

Never whipped fer bein’ bad, 
Never scolded by his ma, 

Never frowned at by his pa, 
Always fit fer folks to see, 
Always good as good could be. 
This good little boy from Heaven, 
So I'm told, was only seven, 

Yet he never shed real tears 
When his mother scrubbed his ears, 
An’ at times when he was dressed 
Fer a party, in his best, 

He was careful of his shirt 

Not to get it smeared with dirt, 
Used to study late at night 
Learnin’ how to read an’ write; 
When he played a baseball game, 
Right away he always came 
When his mother called him in. 
An’ he never made a din 

But was quiel as a mouse 

When they'd comp'ny in the house. 
Liked to wash his hands an’ face, 
Liked to work around the place; 
Never, when he'd tired of play, 
Left his wagon in the way 

Or his bat an’ ball around— 
Put ‘em where they could be found; 
An’ that good boy married ma, 
An’ today he is my pa. 


Edgar A. Guest. 
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Back in 1891 I had occasion, 
pany with one Jack Adamy, to 
trip thru Central Arizona, then a terri- 
tory, and perhaps the nearest remain- 
ing approach to the Old West of any 
extensive part of the United States 
proper. At that time the railroad from 
Phoenix to Prescott Junction had not 
been thought of. The intervening re- 
gion, particularly that portion traversed 
by us, was unsettled, unmarked by road 
or trail. 

A stage line between the above men- 
tioned points furnished transportation 
for the few travelers who wished to 
connect with the A. & P. Railroad in 
the North, but we passed this up for 
the sole reason that we wanted the ex- 
perience, the pleasure of hunting, and 
the opportunity for close observation 
which our proposed route would afford. 

No, we were not prospectors. We 
were merely young men desirous of ad- 
venture, with all the time there was 
at our disposal, and with a well-devel- 
oped “bug” for hunting and wild life. 

On the 14th day of May, with two 
burros packed for an extended trip, we 
left Tempe, a small town some nine 
miles up the Salt River from Phoenix, 
with enough money for our immediate 
needs—10 cents between us, as I re- 
member—with repeating Winchester ri- 
fles, .45-90 model; Colt Frontier six- 
shooters—practically the only’ kind 
worn in those days—and with abundance 
of ammunition. 

Our destination was Flagstaff, on the 
A. & P., and our route was up the Salt 
River to the confluence of the Rio 
Verde, thence up the latter stream to 
Fort Verde, even at that time an aban- 
doned fort; across the Mogollon Moun- 
tains, and thru the magnificent belt of 
yellow pine timber now known as the 
Coconino National Forest, to the rail- 
road and civilization. 


in com- 
make a 





That was a memorable trip. It took 
six weeks to negotiate it. Deer and 
bears were plentiful. Quail, eagles, 


foxes and the ubiquitous coyote were 
there. Rattlers, centipedes, scorpions 
and gila monsters added to the joy of 
life. And if we ran short of meat, jack- 
rabbits could be found along the river 
where “mesquite brush furnished shel- 
ter. It was too early in the season for 
mesquite beans, but cactus fruit, which 
for delicious flavor is a close second 
to strawberries, and no less delicious 
squaw berries were abundant and added 
not a little to the variety of our menu. 

Space forbids my relating the many 
interesting and unusual discoveries we 
made; the picturesque character of the 
terrene over which we traveled and the 
intensely engaging sport derived from 
the quest and taking of much big game. 
Of these I may write later. Just now 
I wish particularly to call attention to 
certain remarkable discoveries which 
relate to the former habitation of this 
real desert region. 

First let me mention the remnant of 
an irrigation canal which appears to 
have its origin somewhere along the 
upper Colorado River and cleaves the 
desert waste for more than a hundred 
miles to my knowledge—how much far- 
ther I do not know—in a southeasterly 
direction. 

This canal is some twenty feet wide 
at the top and still two feet deep and 
apparently perfectly preserved in 
places, despite the loose character of 
the soil, but in others wholly obliter- 


Ancient Ruins 


Capt. N. D. Wells 


ated by reason of the shifting sands. 
Growing in the bed of the canal we 
found several sahuaros, a species of 
giant cactus of very slow growth, which 
had attained a height of thirty feet. 
This gives one some idea of the hoary 
age of the waterway. ainstaking in- 
quiry among the various tribes of In- 
dians thereabouts failed to elicit any 
theory or tradition as to who ccnstruct- 
ed the canal, or when it was done. 

Fragments of stone implements have 
been found in the dirt along its banks, 
adding their evidence to the presump- 
tion that a very long time has elapsed 
since its creation, but aside from this 
nothing is known of its ancient birth. 
Nor can one do more than conjecture 
as to its purpose and use. Of this, more 
anon. 

The other discovery was even more 
baffling and interesting. Thruout the 
entire length of the Verde River, or at 
least so far as we followed its course, 
which was a distance of nearly 200 
miles, we found ruins—if such they 
could be denominnuted—of ancient hu- 
man dwellings, doubtless of some pre- 
historic race. In no single case—un- 
less with one doubtful exception, which 
I shall again refer to—did we find any 
ruin which rose above the surface of 
the ground. All that remained was the 
outline of a foundation composed of 
rubble stones ranging in size from four 
to eight inches in diameter, placed in 
rows and intersecting so as to mark 
the boundaries of the various compart- 
ments or rooms. Compartments all the 
way from four by six feet up to twenty 
feet square were numerous, all com- 
prising a single dwelling, to all appear- 
ance, and not more than one structure 
at each location. 

They were not stones left by the In- 
dians where they had reared their te- 
pees. I have seen too many of these 
to be thus deceived. They seemd to 
be the outline of a foundation which 
must once have supported a superstruc- 
ture. The most remarkable feature of 
the whole affair, however, is the fact 
that nowhere could we find the slight- 
est evidence of what the superstructure 
was composed. If it had been of stone, 
then where are the stones? Who so 
thoroly removed them? And why were 
they removed? If of adobe, then one 
should find a mound of clay, disinte- 
grated adobe bricks, evidence of its de- 
cay. 

The one doubtful exception above 
mentioned was a very large ruin, per- 
haps fifty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
which was found some distance back 
from the river. Here there was a dis- 
tinct mound of clay some three or four 
feet high, showing conclusively that, in 
this instance at least, the superstruc- 
ture had been of adohe. 

TI am of the opinion, however, that 
this ruin did not belong in the same 
class with the rest, for the reason that 
at more than one point, protruding from 
the mound we found the end of a stone 
wall of true masonry, approximately a 


foot high above the surface of the 
ground. In none of the other ruins was 


there any evidence of masonry, nor yet 
of adobe. This one we conceived to be 
the remains of some old Spanish fort 
built at a much later date, but suffi- 
ciently aged to have crumbled into a 
mound of clay. 

Who occupied these dwellings? When? 
Of what was the superstructure com- 





posed? Why does nothing remain to 
indicate their composition? 
Supposing they were of wood, they 


might have been destroyed by fire. But 
where could wood have been obtained? 
Surely none ever grew in that arid re- 
gion. A few scrubby sycamores and 
cottonwoods, having defied the _ ele- 
ments, mark the course of the stream; 
but there is no evidence, nor reason to 
believe, that they were ever there in 
sufficient numbers to supply the build- 
ing demands of that unknown race of 
desert folk. 

From that time (1891) until the pres- 
ent, I have sought in vain for any writ- 
ten description of these ruins. I have 
never seen nor heard them mentioned. 
While in college some years ago I was 
ransacking among the Smithsonian re- 
ports in the library and I found where 
a captain somebody—I cannot remember 
his name—had visited Arizona Terri- 
tory and discovered various ruins which 
he ascribed to a stone branch of the 
Pueblo Indians in their migrations 
southwards. But the ruins he described 
were unlike those I saw, in that they 


were still standing, in some instances, 
and, where they were not, piles of 
stones gave evidence of the material 


which had composed the superstructure. 
Moreover, he reports evidences of fire 
as the probable destructive agency in 
accomplishing their dissipation. 

We found none of these characteris- 
tics, and thus I believe the ruins he 
saw and described were not the same 
as those we found. 

Now for an interesting, if 
well-grounded, conjecture. 

The fact that each dwelling was lo- 
sated on a rise of ground, out of the 
way of flood waters, and less pregnable 
than the lower ground to invading war- 
riors, led us to surmise that those peo- 
ples, whoever they were, now doubtless 
wholly extinct, passed on southward 
and merged with the Aztecs and Tol- 
tees of Mexico, or Central and South 


not very 


America, were both a warlike and an 
agricultural race. To them we might 


attribute the building of the canal and 
the irrigation and cultivation of much 
of what has since reverted to desert 
waste. 

In this theory we have the explana- 
tion of the disappearance of the mate- 
rial of which the houses were made. 
The water made it possible for timber 
to grow and fire destroyed all trace of 
it, as drouth destroyed the growing tim- 
ber when irrigation ceased. 

How far back from the river the ruins 
are to be found we cannot say, since 
we, because of the water supply, were 
compelled to keep within easy reach of 
the stream. Nor had we any other 
means of keeping to our course. 

To me, that much-maligned, rough, 
rugged, more or less barren land, with 
its profound archaeological secrets and 
its characteristic and intensely inter- 
esting flora and fauna, is the most at- 
tractive region I have ever traversed. 
I have always longed for a return visit, 
but have never found it convenient to 


humor the desire. 
Captain Wells paper interested us 
deeply. Altho personally we have vis- 


ited and studied the cliff dweller ruins 
of Mexico (near Colonia Pacheco), of 
Southern Colorado (at Mesa Verde) and 
of Arizona (in Walnut Cafion), and 
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have traversed 
West most apt 


many sections of the 
to show such signs as 
mentioned by Captain Wells, yet we 
have never seen them. Therefore, we 
forwarded his story to the one man in 
this country whom we thought would 
be able to shed light on the subject— 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, D. 
C.—and received the following letter 
from 


him: 
Smithsonian Institution 
BUREAU OF 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Washington, D. C. 
October 6, 1919. 
-Your letter of September 


Dear Sir: 
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30th, with article enclosed, has been re- 
ceived. The ruins on the Verde Valley 
described by Captain Wells in the manu- 
script entitled, “Ancient Ruins.” belong 
to an interesting type from the same 
region described by Mr. Cosmos Min- 
deleff in the thirteenth annual report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
The paper is entitled, “Aboriginal Re- 
mains in Verde Valley, Arizona.” This 
article is supplemented by a paper in 
art II of the seventeenth annual re- 
port of the same bureau, entitled “Ar- 
chaeological Expedition to Arizona in 
1895,” by myself. As the number of 
ruins in the Verde Valley is very large, 











neither of these papers embrace all the 
buildings in this valley, but some of 
them seem to be the same as described 
by Mindeleff. The ruins spoken of by 
Captain Wells with a superstructure of 
adobe are, I think, in Mindeleff’s pa- 
per, but in this connection I would re- 
fer you to a paper on “Casa Grande” 
in the twenty-eighth annual report of 
the bureau, which may shed some light 
on these ruins. 
J. WALTER FEWKES, Chief. 

Note.—The bureau publications men- 
tioned can undoubtedly be found in the 
public libraries of most of the large cit- 
ies.—Editor. 





Cougar Hunting 


Returning to my ranch after a very 
successful season’s exhibition of the 
moving picture depicting our capturing 
mountain lions alive, neighbors very 
promptly informed me that there were 
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still a few more of the big cats that 
urgently needed catching, eagerly vol- 
unteering their services to me 
tracks very much in evidence. 


show 


M. H. Bakker 


It must not be inferred from this 
that people out here have any especial 
personal fear of the beasts: their anx- 
lety is confined chiefly to the depreda- 
tions of the lions among the young live- 
stock, colts, calves and deer, which they 
numbers many times their 
fact, they seldom eat 
half their kill, seemingly kiliing just for 
the love of it; and the finding of half- 
naturally gets on 
And when the kill is that 
of animals which constitute one’s chief 
stock in trade, it goes without saying 


destroy in 


food needs. In 


devoured carcasses 


our nerves, 


that the killer does not enjoy much 
popularity among the ranchmen. 
My friend, Jim Bennen, over Jen- 


nings way, was particularly urgent in 
the matter of lion tracks, and so we, 
my old side-kicker, Charlie Woods, and 
Il, went over to see about it. Having 
sold the big live lion which I had been 
exhibiting on my “movie” trip thruout 
the Northwest, I needed another speci- 
men for advertising purposes and fig- 
ured that we might gather one in dur- 
ing our enforced days of winter idle- 


ness. Xxhibited alive in the lobbies of 











FATHER, MOTHER AND THEIR FOUR CHILDREN—ALSO THEIR KEEPER, JESS BAKKER. 





























the “movie” theaters, a live lion makes 
an almighty attractive feature and paid 
big in my previous experience. So | 
was aS anxious as Jim was to get con- 
nected with the chap that made them. 
My hound pack, sensing the fun ahead, 
were just as keen as we were and 
showed it in every movement. 

After a dinner such as only Mrs. Ben- 
nen knows how to cook, Jim took the 
lead and steered his course away up 
the Fisher River. On the way we en- 
countered our district game warden, 
Mr. Bockman, who was glad to see us 
enlisted for the war against the lions 
and wished us luck. 

The tracks were quite a way up the 
river and we made one camp before 
reaching them. They proved to be about 
four or five days old and we figured 
that it would take at least a couple 
days’ trailing to catch up with Mr. “Fe- 
lis Concoler.” We elected to stay with 
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them just the same, hearing which Mr. 
Bennen opined that he had not that 
much time to waste chasing measly old 
cats around and left us for the more 
congenial fireplace of his home. We 
did not blame him much, for we were 
bedding out without shelter; it looked 
stormy—and we could actually smell 
those dinners of Mrs. Bennen’s miles 
away. 

After Jim quit us we followed those 
tracks until the daylight petered out 
on us, camping out that night beside a 
big fire in lieu of the blankets which 
we could not bother packing around. 
A cup of hot coffee and a few ban- 
nocks helped some in the morning, and 
we lit cut again on the trail. Nothing 
doing that day either. The tracks were 
still too old to turn the dogs on, and 
again we camped. 

That night a six-inch fall of snow 
covered the tracks hopelessly, and we 
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were forced to give it up as a bad job 
ond hike out for home. 
But the track was that of a big lion 


and we hated to give him up. So, about 
a week later, we tried it again. It took 
us a day and a half to pick up his fresh 
track again, finding it on a side hill in 
the snow, across a big gulch from where 
we saw it first. After some hard work 
getting to it, we turned the dogs loose, 
and in a short time they ran him away 
from a fresh deer kill up into a big 
pine tree. He climbed up higher when 
he saw us coming, but I got out my 
rope and went up after him. By the 
method described in detail in my pre 
vious articles, we soon had him out of 
that tree and tied to its trunk, using 
two strong collars and a bit of stout 
chain. He was a big lion, all right, but 
his face seemed crooked and drawn out 
of shape. Closer examination showed 
that probably two years or so before 
he had been shot in the jaw with a 
high-powered rifle, the bullet breaking 
out nearly all the teeth on one side, 
viving him a grotesque look. 

While we were sizing him up, old 
l’oxie, who had been projecting around 
on her own hook, opened up on another 
trail on a mountain just beyond, and 
the other dogs took after her. They 
soon treed the lion, a big female, in a 
tamarack that we reached only after 
one of the worst flounderings about 
thru down timber, brush and wet snow 
that I ever went thru. We were wet 
as drowned rats and pretty much all 
in when we got there. The tree was 
a bad one to tackle; it was shy limbs 
for more than thirty feet up, and as I 
did not have my climbing irons along 
we had to cut it down with a little hand 
axe—which was no snap, believe me! 
We figured on her treeing again in a 
more get-at-able tree, but she was or- 
nery enough to pick out one even worse 
than the first. We chopped it down, 
too, and the next time the luck was 
She treed in a little fir, but try 
as I would I could not get the wire 
«round her neck, she dodging and slap- 


ours, 


ping it away as cleverly as a _ profes- 
sional boxer. Finally it got too dark 
to work with surety, so I gave it up, 
climbed down, and we camped for the 
night under the tree, building a big fire 
so as to keep her up there until day 
broke. The hounds kept up a 
fuss all night, barking when the lion 
moved uneasily about, but she stayed 
put, and after we had a bite to eat 
next morning I went up after her again, 
made a good throw, and we soon yanked 
her out. She lit on her feet, fighting 
mad, and scuffled about like a roped 
devil, making things quite lively for a 
spell. Once or twice she made us both 
hunt our holes, but finally she got tired 
and we thought she was going to quit. 
But she started again, got all tangled 
up in the rope, and ran around a small 
tree till she got all wound up with her 


great 


head close to the tree trunk. Then, 
just as we thought we had her safe, 
she made a lunging jump, threw herself 
and broke her fool neck. It sure was 
tough luck after all our hard work. 
Well, we made the best of it, skinned 
her out, and started back to where we 
had left “old crooked face” tied up. 
When we got there he had a grouch on, 
too, and was rattling his chain consid- 
erable. He tried to possum it when we 
came up, lying as flat as he could on 
the ground and not batting an eye. But 
he jumped a-plenty when he saw that 
it was no go, busting one collar off 
slick and clean. As he was a big eat, 
weighing nigh 200 pounds I reckoned, 
I got uneasy about the other collar, 
and just as I said to Charlie, “He Is 
some liable to break the other collar,” 


he made a running jump and off it 
snapped. But we soon had him treed 


again, the dogs being strictly on the 
job. 

It was a big tree, hard to climb, and 
we were dog tired. “Oh, shucks!” said 
Charlie, “he ain’t no prize beauty with 
that skewed-up mug o’ hisn. You don’t 
want to pack no cripple like that around 
with your picture show. It’d queer the 
hull outfit.” I thought so, too, so | 
shot him in the eye with a .22 caliber 
pistol and down he came. When we 
skinned him we found that the little 
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bullet had gone plumb thru the eye into 
and thru the brain. 

We hunted around a little more, with 
no luck, and then went down the river 
to Mr. George Gilbert’s ranch. After 
dinner Mr. Gilbert seemed quite keen 
on our trying out a big lion track which 
he had seen that morning across the 
river from his place. But we were too 
tuckered out to hunt any more lions 
that day and I fell asleep in front of 
the big fireplace, not waking up until 
it was time to go to bed. 

The next morning we went over and 
took up the trail. It was a big one and 
not more than two days old, or less, 
but somehow our dogs acted indifferent 
ebout it and hunted only half-heartedly. 
3ut we followed it all day thru a beast- 
ly bit of country, only to run into our 
own tracks of the day before. It was 
the track of the last old she we had 
killed. No wonder the dogs acted so 
queerly. They looked at us disgustedly, 
and I really believe they knew all about 
it from the start. It was one on us, 
but we somehow could not see much 
fun in it—not nearly as much as my 
wife did when we told her about it 
when we got home. 

But a fellow can’t have good luck all 
the time. I have got to get me another 
live lion to take about the country with 





me when I go out on the road with my 
picture show again, and you can bet I 
am going to get it. Maybe in the catch- 
ing of it I may have another story 
worthy of your reading. If so, it will 
be yours. 

In ciosing I would like to say in an- 
swer to many inquiries that I am con- 
stantly receiving from all over the coun- 
try that I am not in the guiding busi- 
ness; I do not take out hunting parties 
or tourists, and do not hunt mountain 
lions for the state bounty on their hides. 

My business is catching lions alive 
for zoological collections. A live lion 
is worth ten times as much as a dead 
one is to me. And my success in hav- 
ing secured, thru the assistance of an 
expert photographer, Mr. Al Smith, a 
splendid moving picture of the actual 
capture alive of several of these big 
cats has established me in the exhibi- 
tion business. In many of my success- 
ful hunts I have been accompanied by 
my wife, who has actively assisted me 
in the tying up and otherwise securing 
of the game. I believe that she is the 
only woman who has ever had this 
rather strenuous experience, and, need- 
less to say, I am proud of her nerve 
and pluck. She is cool, resourceful and 
absolutely fearless—in every way the 
best pal a lion-hunter ever had. 














The Son of a Tent 


Chauncey Thomas, 





A pup tent, son, is about the size of a dog house. 
It is a sort of semi-stationary umbrella, and if dyed 
pink would be a parasol. The report in the daily pa- 
pers that our patriotic soldier boys in Mexico are 
sleeping in pup tents is wrong in one particular, they 
don’t sleep in them. Only catalogue campers do, 
especially on the first night out. The soldiers took 
them along to balance the pack. 

The pup tent is where we put the preacher’s only 
son who came along because mama thought the fresh 
air would do him good, although we wanted to put 
him under the sloping rock at the bottom of the lake. 
He would find more air there, and in a rain it would 
be dryer. 

Bob Bennet, the eminent tentologist, stands six- 
three and stretches out flat about six-eight. I tote 
my scalp a fathom above the grass and use up con- 
siderable latitude. Last summer Bob and I used a 
pup tent together, but I think we stretched it too 
much. Bob says not, but then he is always polite, 
even to a pup tent. Anyway, it didn’t rip. This 
summer we will take turns, or another tent. 

A pup tent is fine morning and evening, but it is 
not much good during the day and night. In the 
daytime there is more shade under the wire fence, 
and at night one is liable to stumble over it. But on 
pleasant evenings when one can sit outside, then a 
pup tent is fine to put a candle in and use as a lan- 
tern. That is what we are going to use it for this 
summer, except that Bob does not like to get it wet. 
He is afraid it might shrink it, I guess, and if that 
is so I don’t blame him a bit. But it makes a good 
lantern, and the candle won’t go out, for nothing 
can get out of a pup tent unless it is pulled out. You 
will enjoy a pup tent if you are used to sleeping in 
tight shoes. It is a poodle of a tent, and while a lit- 
tle large for a tobacco pouch, still it would do on a 
long trip, say of several days. 

The pup tent is often full of fleas, about three of 
them, especially in Mexico and north, south and east 
of Frisco, hence the best camping in that vicinity is 
to the west of the Presidio, although at times a little 
damp and rocky. They probably mistake it for a flea 
house. 

The first time a man uses a pup tent he clubs it 
down with six stakes, but at the end of the week, if 
the night promises to be windy, he uses only two or 


three pegs, and awakes next morning feeling much 
relieved. He no longer has to call it what it is. Then 
he goes and buys an old he-tent. 

Having no fly, the pup tent always insures a 
proper humidity within, but it is not condueive to ex- 
ercise except on the trail. One great virtue of the 
pup tent is that one sleeping in it is never troubled 
by mosquitoes, unless they bite through it. There is 
not room enough for both. 


If one is thinking of taking in summer boarders 
one had better not buy a pup tent. It is not meant 
for hotel men, and the price is large for the area. The 
interior of a pup tent is not quite as large as the 
interior of any other pup; it is what the mathema- 
ticians call an imaginary quantity, meaning thereby 
something less than nothing. 


All pup tents are good if they only had a brace 
to keep the walls apart. You can put any good pup 
tent in your pocket—so the clerk assures you—but 
when in camp you cannot get all your pockets into 
the tent. In it you may not be able to change your 
shirt, but you are sure to change your mind. The 
clerk also tells you that one good thing about the pup 
tent is that if you lose anything in it, that you are 
always sure to find it again when you pack up, but 
this does not apply to your religion. 


The pup tent insures a good night’s sleep because 
one cannot go to bed in it with a full stomach. They 
are also handy around the hospital in place of straight 
jackets. Thus the cause is used as the cure, which is 
strictly according to the theory and practice of serums. 
The pup tent was invented by an undertaker as a 
coffin lining, but it was a misfit and has remained 
so ever since. In fact, an unlined coffin is to be pre- 
ferred, especially in an all-day rain. If you do not 
own a pup tent, any soldier will gladly give you his, 
or a greasy flour sack from around the bacon will do 
just as well. And remember that enough mosquito 
netting to cover the main entrance will add but little 
extra weight; a foot or two will do. The only satis- 
factory place to pitch a pup tent is into the fire, but 
that is not always necessary as it usually burns up 
the first time the wind changes. The best thing to 
do with a pup tent is to give it to some borrowing 
friend that you want to lose. The tent will come 
back but he won’t. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





The Road to Oregon. 


It is night, black, silent night that 
is so quiet it makes one’s eardrums 


ache; and the air is all sweet and fresh, 
and still as still except for the echo of 
storm that quivers in the high, black 
arch overhead where the stars usually 
bide, but now are not. 

It has just finished a nice, thoro- 
going job of natural irrigation, usually 
known as rain—a thunderstorm—and 
the stunned world drippingly awaits re- 
turning life and normal consciousness 
which will come with the sun, still two 
hours below the eastern horizon. 

Fifty-five years or so ago I knew an- 
other night, as like this one as one pea 
is like unto another in the same parent 
pod; yet, also like the peas, very un- 
like, for it was back across the span 
of lost years and almost unmeasured 
miles. 

Does your history reading include the 
lurid tales of the Pony Express, of the 
roaring days of ’49, of the long lines of 
wagons bearing westward up the Road 
to Oregon; sober-faced men and women 
coming to conquer a wilderness and 
found an empire; of voyageurs and fur 
men, hide hunters and all the company 
of those gone-before-ones who came out 
of the East to color and give life to 
that glorious land that we of the be- 
loved old days called the West? 

Brother, listen! All of this goodly 
company of brave men and fearless 
women, of merry cut-throats and slit- 
eyed gamblers, of iron-jawed pioneers 
and smiling adventurers passed one 
way, all going west up a single trail 
that grew deeper and deeper and wider 
and wider in parallel lines of wagon 
tracks across the prairie grass, and that 
trail was the longest that humanity has 
ever made anywhere in the world, for 
it began at a little town called Inde- 
pendence, in Missouri (not so very far 
from St. Joe), and it wound away into 
the mysterious Northwest fer 2,000 
weary, blood-smeared miles—the Road 
to Oregon. 

North and west of where Kansas City 
now stands this trail crossed the Blue 
River and crawled on, on over the di- 
vide to the Little Blue and to the Big 
Sandy and beyond to the Platte—the 
broadest and shallowest and straightest 
of rivers, that comes out of the sky in 
the West and goes into the sky in the 
East, if one stands midway across its 
dry sand bed. 

And I, a happy, carefree boy, lived 
on the banks of that same Blue River 
that still flows, tho it is a sadly changed 
river now from the limpid stream I 
knew when I watched the caravans go 
up the Road to Oregon and vanish over 
the edge of the world, all going west. 








I used to wonder then in my boyish 
way why all the wagon trains went 
west and never came back; it was only 
the stray rider with pack horses who 
came by headed east. The regular 
stage, the fur men with horses packed 
high with beaver skins; the buffalo 
hunters with their horses packed high 
with dried meat; the lone rider who 
watched back over his shoulder all the 
time and spurred his sweating horse 
on to greater efforts; the narrow-eyed, 
small bands of men armed to the teeth 
and going light and fast just behind— 
these only rode east, and I wondered 
why. 

Boy and young man, I saw this last 
chapter written on the Road to Oregon 
and I followed it, a little at a time, 
until I had ridden its entire length, and 
watched the sullen waves roll in to 
crowd the green flood of the Columbia 
backward toward its birthplace in the 
mighty hills. 

I am of that day and people, brother; 
those most American of all Americans, 
direct offspring of those who fought for 
the idea of freedom against England 
and who took and held and made their 
own that land from Maine to Georgia— 
good Seotch, Welsh, Irish and English 
blood they were, too individualistic to 
be driven by any king. 


These it was, a few generations re- 
moved, who came west, who left their 
sign across the land in that riotous 


trail, the Road to Oregon. 

These it was who followed gold into 
California, and on to Alder Gulch, the 
Caribou and the Kootenai, just before 
I was born; who fought their way up 
the Missouri to the “Shining Moun- 
tains” and across to the sea beyond the 
great basin of the Columbia; who took 
their horses and wagons, their family 
goods, their women and children, their 
brave hearts and the family rifle that 
could drive a tack as far as eye could 
see it, and went west, always west, up 
the Road to Oregon. 

I saw them go by, miles 
of them, and bye and bye I 
them into my beloved West. 

And, oh, such a West as that was! 
You who come today can never see it; 
you can never sense it, for it has van- 
ished as utterly as the storm cloud van- 
ishes; nor will it ever return. 

Today you can find nothing except 
the results that have come thru the ef- 
forts of those who went up the Road 
to Oregon. 

And, mind you, Oregon of those good 
days was not one state as we know it 
now; it was a vague, unbounded em- 
pire that began somewhere west of the 
tops of the “Shining Mountains” (that 
are labeled Rockies on maps today) and 
stretched away to the salt water on the 


and miles 
went with 





west, leagues and leagues away. North 
of Salt Lake was “Oregon” clear up to 
Canada—an indefinite, far-off country 
away up toward the Arctic somewhere. 

Truly “Oregon” was some country; 
and the Road to Oregon was that long, 
thin thread that began down near St. 
Joe and ran northwest, mile on mile, 
until it found Astoria, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. 

It had many branches first and last, 
this old Road to Oregon. I remember 
that it split at Salt Lake, one branch 
going west and south to ’Frisco; it 
split at the forks of the Platte, one 
branch running south and west to Den- 
ver; it split at Wood River, the branch 
running north into the Black Hills, to 
Deadwood, Sundance, Lead, Custer and 
Spearfish; it split in Bear Valley, the 
branch running north to Helena, the 
Alder Gulch of gold days. Later it 
split about where the town of Poca- 
tello now stands and the branch ran 
north to Salmon River and the Clear 
Water gold fields. 

There were other splits, each going 
somewhere on a trail that left the main 
stem, which was the Road to Oregon. 

Perhaps by now you may have gath 
ered an idea of what a highway this 
old Road to Oregon was, yet you can 
never, never vision it, and the people 


who made it, brother—never, never— 
for you did not see it. 
I saw it in full tide of life. I saw it 


die. I saw it after it was dead and 
marked, not by dust clouds and long 
caravans, but by the blazing line of 
sunflowers that bloomed in a_ solid 
thread of gold, a yellow thread across 
the world from horizon to horizon, after 
travel had ceased to be along the Road 
to Oregon. 

That was how it died, in a blaze of 
gold so typical, so symbolic of all that 
it stood for, that gold and sunflowers 
and the Road to Oregon all stand in my) 
mind as the thing worth while, the re 
ward of the efforts of men. 

Did you know that there were no 
weeds on the plains until after travel 
ceased to be along the Road to Oregon? 
{t is a fact; weeds followed the civili- 
zation that went west over the Road to 
Oregon. Not all these weeds were bo- 
tanical; some were human, some were 
animals, some were just the ills of hu- 
manity for colds, “consumption,” mea- 
sles, whooping cough, “an’ everything” 


were not native to the wilderness; all 
these came with the caravans up out 
of the East and into the dim West, up 


the Road to Oregon, to scourge an ein- 
pire and shorten the lives of men. 

These things I know; I was of those 
days, and my range laid along the Blue 
River, one of the historic streams that 
the old road crossed. 
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I am minded now, brother, to paint 
for you, as best I can, a picture of that 
early unspoiled world, the Grassland— 
most beautiful of all God’s acres. 

Let us say it is a night just such as 
this, all adrip with rain and with the 
rumbling echoes of thunder still boom- 
ing in the high air like the growl of a 
grizzly bear. 

It is still, so still one can feel it, and 
yonder in the darkness a coyote howls, 
all lonesomely like a wailing ghost. 

The air is sweet and fresh with the 
smell of good wet earth and the per- 
fume of uncounted flowers rises across 
the world. 

The stars come out, millions of stars, 
iniles and miles and miles high, up there 
against a blue-black arch of soft velvet 
that grows” gray-smoky-pink-roseflame 
and gold and the sun blazes up over 
the rim of the world. 

Prairie chickens have been ealling, 
30b-white has been challenging for this 
last half hour, and now a flood of mel- 
ody such as never was anywhere else 
arises from meadow lark, redwing 
blackbird, bob-o-link, horned lark, wren, 
oriole, goldfinch, wild canary, robin, 
brown thrush and—the list would fill 
a page. 

Yonder a kit fox plays a bit on the 
hillside; a badger lumbers out to blink 
at the sun and vanishes underground; 
a coyote sits on his haunches, all un- 
afraid, while an antelope straggles by 
to join the herd, a thousand, or ten 
thousand, strong it will be by August 
or September. 

Buffalo are part of the landscape; 
elk are by no means rare, while white- 
tail deer are almost as plentiful as rab- 
bits in the plum thickets along the 
river. The blacktail mostly range fur- 
ther west, but they can be found among 
the breaks without much trouble. 

Wolves, bobcats, a few lynx and mul- 
titudes of prairie dogs share the open 
places. 

Along the river were beaver, mink, 
muskrat and some otter, together with 
wild ducks and various other water 
fowl, while the clear, limpid stream was 
thickly populated with both blue and 
yellow channel catfish (the real spotted 
“channel cat” that took a fly as swiftly 
and savagely as any trout or bass in 
those early clear water plains days, as 
I know from personal experience), and 
with pike perch (wall-eyed pike), suck- 
ers, redhorse, quillbacks, buffalo, bream, 
shiners, bullpout, crafish, frogs, soft- 
shelled and snapping turtles and a few 
garfish. 

The black snake, water snake, blue 
racer, green racer and garter snakes 
were quite common, and rattlesnakes 
and water moccasins were common 
enough to be noticeable; yet no one was 
ever bitten that I know of. 

Grape vines, wild plum and choke- 
cherry bushes, wild gooseberries, straw- 
berry and ground-cherry plants fur- 
nished, in season, good fruit for the 
picking. 

Dried buffalo meat and dried choke- 
cherries was a favorite mixture for 
stews with the Otoe Indians and other 
plains tribes. 

Indian turnip, Pomme Blanche, wild 
artichokes and another unidentified root 
or two grew profusely along the river 
bottom or on higher ground, all good 
food for the taking. 

Everywhere above the river and 
slough bottoms the country was thickly 
covered with a mat of curly, short buf- 
falo grass, now green, which cured into 
natural hay and turned a tawny cougar 
color in July, or sometimes earlier. This 
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wus the grass that fed the buffalo the 
year ‘round, a forage almost as nutri- 
tious as grain. 

In the sloughs there grew, side by 
side, several kinds of grasses—the tall 
cane grass (that made a roaring fire 
in the fall), common, long, slough grass, 
blue-stem and scattering tufts of gram- 
ma, which was more plentiful further 
west. 

What more could a man desire for 
man or beast; where was a more beau- 
tiful country, or better soil? 

One could scratch a hole in the 
ground, drop a grain or two of corn, 
cultivate it a bit, and lo! there came 
back three ears of corn to the stalk, 
and such corn as never was! Any seed 
grew and made a crop if it belonged 
in the climate. 

The summers were hot enough, but 
not too hot for comfort—the heat came 
later—and nearly every day the sun 
shone. 

The winters were clear and pleasant, 
but shot with periodical blizzards of 
arctic ferocity, cold of 40 to 60 below, 
lashed by a forty to sixty-mile north- 
west wind that spelled death very 
quickly unless one could get shelter, 
yet the animals survived. 

This, then, was the Blue River coun- 
try of early days, and that means the 
days before the railroads came, for the 
Union Pacific was but just finished and 
it was some railroad in those days (tho 
it later became the “U. P.,” beloved of 
all men of the short grass and sage 
plains). Outside of the U. P. there were 
no rails “west of the river,” and one 
traveled by team or not at all. 

The Road to Oregon passed straight 
thru the heart of this country and the 
people mostly went on up the road fur- 
ther west, leaving the Blue River coun- 
try to settle a long while after Salt 
Lake had become an old town. 

With the coming of settlers into the 
Blue River country came transforma- 
tion and the beginning of the end, tho 
we did not know it then and lived open- 
handedly, for there was room and to 
spare for all. 

I remember that I rode out from the 
river one day, say twenty miles or so, 
and I found a sod cabin standing where 
no cabin ever stood before; it was the 
sign of the coming of men. I rode 
presently in another direction and I 
ran into another sod cabin. Always 
before one could ride a hundred miles 
in a straight line anywhere and meet 
no one unless he be a wandering Otoe, 
Omaha or Pawnee Indian. 


The country was “settling up;” more 
and more white-topped wagons turned 
off into the bountiful grassland from 
the caravans that plodded up the Road 
to Oregon. 

And so the old, wide, free West, the 
“God’s country” of the old-timer, be- 
gan to pass, and now happened some 
very Strange things. 

Always this had been a “short-grass 
country,” swept by fires in the fall un- 
til it was black as coal, for the In- 
diaus fired the range and burned the 
grass each fall to insure a good crop 
for the buffalo next spring—did you 
know that before? 

Now came the settlers, who plowed 
the land and fought the fires and sub- 
dued them. They no longer swept from 
horizon to horizon, leaving black waste 
behind for the ever-present buzzards to 
hover over. 

Then, and not until then, the blue- 
stem grass crept up out of the sloughs 
and made war on the “short grass” 
(buffalo grass) and killed it out. 

Mile after mile the blue-stem ad- 
vanced and the buffalo grass died, 
smothered under its tall rival, until, in 
about ten years, the buffalo grass had 
practically vanished off the earth and 
in its place over the former “short 
grass” hills now stood an endless field 
of blue-stem, growing saddle high and 


waving in the south wind in green bil-: 


lows like the ocean. 

Days on end I have ridden thru this 
wondrous grass and the biggest, hottest 
fires I have ever seen were those that 
burned off portions of this grass. 

This period of tall-growing blue-stem 
grass lasted from five to ten years and 
then the tall canes grew no more; in- 
stead, the country was covered with a 
mat of blue-stem, without the tall seed 
“anes, like a field of wheat just before 
it heads out; that was the final aspect 
of the short grass country up to the 
time it all went under the plow, fin- 
ishing the ’80s. 

With the stoppage of annual fires 
the trees began to grow in all the val- 
leys and draws, and now it is a tim- 
bered country where once no trees grew 
save for the stragglers along the streams 
here and there. There were originally 
no trees on the plains along the streams. 

This, brother, is a bit of history that 
I lived in and was a part of in those 
old days along the Road to Oregon. 

May they rest in peace. 
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The Alien Firearms Law. 


HEN a native of some foreign 

country becomes a citizen of the 
United States, he is entitled to his share 
of our game, but until he has fulfilled 
all necessary requirements he should 
not be allowed to even possess firearms, 
much less roam the fields with all the 
privileges granted by law. Our laws 
and conditions here are very different 
from those in the countries from which 
these men come, and many of these 
aliens are entirely out of sympathy with 
our system of game protection, and es- 
pecially so as applied to our song and 
insectivorous birds. They are the source 
of never-ending grief to those enforcing 
the game laws. As a rule, they shoot 
anything that takes their fancy. Every- 


thing that flies is considered fit for 
food. A domestic hen belonging to some 


tarmer takes preference over a chicka- 
dee only because it is larger, while often 
a turkey buzzard or an owl is prized 
as highly as a quail. 

Men of this type are confined largely 
to the class performing unskilled labor. 
The exception among them is occasion: 
ally found in the man who likes to hunt 
and has fair ideas as to sportsmanship 
and obeying the game laws. The per- 
centage, however, is so small that all 
should be ruled out until they are quali- 
fied to call themselves Americans. Then, 
und then only, should a license to hunt 
be issued to them. After five years’ 
residence in this country they become 
fairly well versed in our laws and are 
not so likely to break them. Naturally, 
as they become better acquainted with 
conditions in this country they come 
around to our way of thinking and real- 
ize the value of game laws. 

Not only do these aliens play havoc 
with the bird life of a community, but 
they are a menace to human life. Only 
recently a man was killed north of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Gilton Tufo, who 
fired the fatal shot, explained that he 
was bird-hunting and thought he saw 
a bird hopping in a bush, but when he 
shot he heard a man scream and found 
that the charge from his shotgun had 
entered the back of his companion’s 
head. The man shot was named Rando 
and he also was “bird-hunting’” when 
killed. Judging from the names of these 
men and the fact that they were occu- 
pied in shooting small birds out of 
bushes, we deem it safe to state, with- 
out further investigation, that they were 
not citizens. 

Pennsylvania has the best “alien law” 
of any of the states. It forbids an 
alien to have firearms of any descrip- 
ition in his possession. This law has 
been tested and held constitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. Many 
states have tried to copy this law and 
some have succeeded, but generally it 
is either modified or fails to pass the 
legislature. The East and the West 


know more about the depredations of 
this class of gunner than does the cen- 
tral part of our nation. They are rap- 
idly spreading, and wherever mines are 
located or corstruction work is being 
done on railroads you will meet with 
the gunner from the south of Europe. 
Ask any game warden what game he 
will find when he stops this man afield. 
He can never be certain, as many start- 
ling disclosures are often revealed when 
these fellows are searched, but he is 
pretty sure to find a nice assortment 
of non-game birds, including some of 
our best-loved and most valuable spe- 
cies. 

All courtesies should be extended to 
sportsmen from foreign countries visit- 
ing our shores. We believe discretion- 
ary powers should be vested in the state 
commissions to care for visitors, but 
you cannot begin too soon to work for 
the passage of a law in your state to 
prohibit resident aliens from running 
wild and killing everything before them. 
Granting that it is true that a law ex- 


ists against killing non-game and _ in- 
sectivorous birds, to give these birds 


proper protection it would be necessary 
to have a warden for every alien gun- 
ner. The best way is to keep him out 
uptil he is one of us. 


Bob-Whites Work Overtime. 


HIS association is in receipt of a 
letter from Mr. W. D. Howser, 
state game and fish warden, Nashville, 
Tenn., which proves conclusively that 
Bob-White is not in favor of the pres- 
ent scheme of union labor. The forty- 
hour five-day week evidently does not 
enter into his scheme for greater pro- 
duction. Mr. Howser’s letter follows: 
“Last season we had within the walls 
of the Tennessee state penitentiary at 
the Tubercular Hospital a pair of bob- 
white quails. Early in May the mother 
bird laid a clutch of fifteen eggs. A 
day or two after she had finished her 
task it was noticed that the cock bird 
was sitting on the eggs and that the 
hen had built another nest nearby. The 
mother quail laid another clutch of ten 
eggs, which she incubated. In due time 
the cock bird hatched the first setting 
and proceeded to brood the young quails 
and care for them until the hen quail 
came off with her brood, at which time 
the families were united and both con- 
veys reared together, each parent bird 
taking equal interest in caring for them. 
“This seemed to me to be a very un- 
usual occurrence, but while discussing 
the matter a few days ago with a group 
of farmers, I was advised by three of 
them that they had witnessed a pair of 
bob-whites in Montgomery County fol- 
lowing the same plan.” 
The association feels certain that this 
is a very unusual occurrence and would 
like to hear from anyone who has wit- 





nessed a similar. procedure. If birds 
possessed of this trait could be secured 
for propagating purposes, a very pro- 
lifie strain of quail could be established 
by scientific handling. 


Identification of Disease in Game 
Birds. 


ERY often a disease appears on a 

game farm that baffles those in 
charge. Perhaps only a bird or two 
may be sick, while again the whole 
flock may be affected. Also, oceasion- 
ally gunners take birds that they after- 
wards find are diseased. 

It is suggested that these sick birds 
be immediately shipped by express to 
the Cornell School of Game Farming, 
eare of Prof. J. E. Rice, Ithaca, N. Y. 
In this way the nature of the malady 
can be established without question of 
doubt by scientific examination, and the 
proper treatment will gladly be suggest- 
ed for preventing future trouble and 
controlling the disease. 

This is one of the many ways in which 
the Cornell School of Game Farming 
can be of value to the game breeder all 
over the country. Sportsmen and breed- 
ers, by shipping their diseased birds to 
Cornell, will not only help themselves, 
but will aid those in charge at the uni- 
versity by furnishing specimens for 
study in research work. 





Prairie Chickens and Gopher 


Poison. 
OMPLAINTS have been received 
from members of the association 


that in several sections prairie chickens 
and sage grouse have suffered from the 
effects of eating poison put out for 
ground squirrels and gophers, and that 
farmers scattered the poisoned grain 
broadeast instead of following the di- 
rections sent out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One gentleman 
writes from Idaho that he will furnish 
affidavits from reliable business men 
who saw sixteen dead sage hens and 
prairie chickens at one bend of a stream 
where they had gone seeking water 
after being poisoned. 

The indignation of all sportsmen and 
bird-lovers will be justly aroused to 
think that such a condition could exist. 
We have taken the matter up with the 
Biological Survey at Washington and 
they have assured us that a thoro in- 
vestigation will be made. They sug- 
zest that it is possible that farmers in 
that section have been using a _ phos- 
phorous poison preparation which has 
been proved to be very disastrous to 
wild life. The department does not 
advocate the use of such poison. All 
gzellinaceous birds, which include the 
prairie chicken, sage hen, sharp-tailed 
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grouse and quail, are highly immune 
to strychnine action, therefore, this is 
the poison material used and recom- 
mended by the Biological Survey. 

The chief game warden of Saskatche- 
wan, in his 1918 report in connection 
with the effect of gopher poison on 
prairie chickens, states that a prairie 
chicken could eat enough strychnine to 
destroy 100 ground squirrels and suffer 
no harmful effects. 

It is to be hoped that the investiga- 
tions made by the Department of Agri- 
culture will remedy the unfortunate 
condition mentioned above and prevent 
its occurrence in the future. 





Enemies to Mountain Sheep. 

OLDEN EAGLES and wolves are 
G taking a heavy toll from the sheep 
herds of the Upper White River in 
Alaska and the Yukon. The eagles prey 
chiefly on the lambs, but the wolves 
this fall were killing the rams. 

John C. Augsberry of California, with 
his guide, Tom Dixon of Kluane, saw 
in one day on the St. Clair River where 
wolves had killed five rams. They saw 
wolves in the act of cutting out single 
rams from a bunch, and Mr. Augsberry 
succeeded in killing one of the wolves 
engaged in such a foray. The ewes 
and lambs kept to the higher ground 
and rocks and were not molested. 





Game Census. 

HE association has received many 
replies to the letters sent out re- 
cently to the game commissioners of 
the different states, relative to the best 
method whereby an accurate census of 
the local game birds can be secured. 
Practically all of the commissioners 
agree as to the necessity for obtaining 
this information and many different 
methods and plans have been suggested. 
Realizing the importance of obtaining 
this information, the question of a game 
census was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed by the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners at their meeting held in 
Louisville, Ky., on October 6th and 7th. 
It is hoped that this agitation will re- 
sult in the formation of plans that will 
prove practical in the different states. 


California Trains Vacationists. 
ELIEVING that a better knowledge 
of wild life will bring about better 

conservation of it, and that when peo- 
ple are on their summer vacations they 
are most responsive to education on 
wild life resources, the California Fish 
and Game Commission, backed by the 
Nature Study League, instituted this 
past summer a series of lectures and 
nature study field trips designed to 
stimulate interest in the proper conser- 
vation of natural resources. Six dif- 
ferent resorts in the Tahoe region were 
selected for the work, and here illus 
trated lectures on the game birds, song 
birds, mammals and fish, given by Dr. 
Harold C. Bryant of the University of 
California, furnished evening entertain- 
ment and early morning trips afield 
gave vacationists an introduction to 
mountain wild life. 

The motto of the field classes was: 

“Learn to read a roadside as one reads 
a book.” Special excursions for chil- 


dren gave surprising results owing to 
the rapidity with which they absorbed 
information about the living things en- 
countered. . 
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Compact nature study libraries were 
placed at the resorts by the California 
Nature Study League and an exhibit 
of colored pictures and other illustrated 
material was on display. Thus vaca- 
tionists were further able to increase 
their fund of information regarding 
wild life by a study of pictures giving 
full colors, by specimens and by books 
giving detailed facts. 

This experiment in making conserva- 
tionists out of vacationists proved so 
successful that another year will doubt- 
less see the work expanded and the 
opportunity to study under a nature 
guide offered to thousands of vacation- 
ists in all parts of the state. 





The Doe Law and Human Life. 


= IS seldom that game conservation 
works directly for the preservation 
of human life. However, reports being 
received daily from the Adirondacks 
prove conclusively that when New York 
removed the buck law from her statute 
books, a toll in dead and wounded was 
exacted from the gunners that would 
have been avoided had it been neces- 
sary for the hunter to see the horns 
before he shot. At the present writing, 
November 15th, nine men have been 
killed and several wounded. 

Men who have made a life study of 
the workings of the buck law are un- 
divided in their opinion that it is the 
logical and proper method of maintain- 
ing the deer supply. In the face of 
much evidence and the opinion of ex- 
perts, the New York legislature passed 
a law at their last session permitting 
the shooting of does. Aside from the 
damage to the deer resulting from the 
killing of the females, from which it 
will take the stock of white-tail deer 
in the Adirondacks many years to re- 
cover, this toll of human lives has been 
sacrificed. 

A returned soldier reports that he 
prefers Belleau Wood or the Argonne 
to the Adirondacks during the open sea- 
son on deer. 

Regardless of the precautions the 
deer hunter may take, he is in danger 
ot receiving a soft-nosed bullet, and 
should he take out his handkerchief to 
wipe his face he is practically doomed. 


Are Waterfowl Changing Their 


Habits? 
PPARENTLY from_ reports re- 
ceived by the association, many 
peculiarities have shown up in the 
flights of migratory waterfowl since 
spring shooting has been eliminated. 

All thru August flights of pintails 
were reported moving south thru the 
Missouri and Mississippi valleys. Amer- 
ican mergansers were noted in August 
at migratory points where ordinarily 
they should not appear until November. 
Unusual records of this nature have 
been common since the birds have been 
protected on their northern migration. 

Formerly the experienced gunner 
shooting at a migratory point knew just 
when to expect the different species 
of ducks. He knew what birds he would 
kill on the opening day and the species 
that would be present one month later. 
For years the bulk of each species have 
iollowed along in regular formation, 
but of late their schedules have been 
badly mixed. 

This is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that many species of ducks are now 
breeding farther south than was for- 
merly their custom. Sections where, 


several years back, only a few broods 
of blue wings were raised are now pro- 
ducing a half-dozen or more different 
species. Therefore, when the season 
opens this motley crowd starts south 
together and it is plainly to be seen 
that in place of a straight blue wing 
flight we have a little bit of everything. 
Likewise, the farther south the birds 
nest the earlier they will hatch their 
broods and the quicker the young birds 
will reach maturity. Once the brood 
is able to travel they are very apt to 
Start moving, especially if feed is get- 
ting scarce where they were raised, or 
if they are disturbed before the seasov 
opens by some poacher. 





Italians Eat Terns and Gulls. 


ETWEEN five and ten thousand 

terns and gulls nested during the 
past season on a small island in Chat- 
ham Harbor, off the Massachusetts 
coast. As this island is in plain sight 
from the bluffs, the birds proved to be 
of great interest to the summer visitors 
and to the citizens of Chatham. 

Early on the morning of July 23rd, a 
prominent and active member of this 
association saw four men on the island 
apparently chasing the birds. More 
careful scrutiny disclosed the fact that 
the men were catching the young birds 
and putting them in sacks. 

Not being the type of conservation- 
ist that waits for the other fellow to do 
the work, he soon solicited aid, and with 
a deputy sheriff forming one of a party 
of three, the guilty were soon under 
arrest and on their way to Province- 
town, where they were jailed and fined. 

It was found that these men were 
Italians, who had landed from a Boston 
fishing boat and as usual in such cases, 
they claimed not to understand our 
language or to know that they were 
breaking the law. About one hundred 
and fifty young birds, which were al- 
most old enough to fly, had been cap- 
tured. Of this number, only thirty were 
dead, but, no doubt, at least half of 
those liberated will not survive their 
experience. Beside the birds actually 
taken, it was found that many nests had 
been tramped over and eggs broken. 

Of course, they were catching the 
birds to eat, as any and all birds are 
considered as food by our foreign-born 
poachers, who constitute our principal 
law violators where insectivorous and 
non-game birds are concerned. 

If the prompt action that brought re- 
sults in this case were the rule, instead 
of the exception, there would soon be 2 
noticeable decrease in game law violat- 
ors. 











YEARLY INDEX FOR OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 


As a paper conservation measure we 
have discontinued the practice of pub- 
lishing the annual index in our De- 
cember number, as comparatively few 
use them. However, we have had a 
number of these indexes printed, and 
to those who desire to bind up their 
magazines we shall be glad to send 
copies of the 1919 index on receipt of 


a 3-cent stamp from each applicant. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea is in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 


voted. 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Fly-Rod for Black Bass 
Fishing. 
By O. W. Smith. 


The two articles of equipment con- 
cerning which the bass fly fisherman 
finds it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
authoritative and reliable information 
is the rod and reel. Indeed, he can 
find a plethora of information regard- 
ing the fly-rod, but it is the trout fly- 
rod nine times out of ten his informant 
has in mind. “But,” the reader may 
ask, “but will not the trout rod serve 
for bass fishing?” Yes and no, or rath- 
er, a certain type of fly-rod will. It 
shall be my purpose to write 


be brought against the steel fly-rod is 
its weight, then when we are looking 
for a six or seven-ounce caster we would 
do well to give that class of rods due 
consideration. 

In the wood rods, split bamboo takes 
first place, for I think it is easier to 
secure a truly high-grade split bamboo 
than it is to secure a really first-class 
solid wood fly-rod, tho for either the 
angler will be compelled to pay a rela- 
tively higher price than he will for the 
steel; indeed, $25 represents about the 
limit in steel, while in wood one might 
almost say, “The blue sky is the limit.” 
This needs must be so. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get perfect wood for 
rods in almost any material, and when 


in them unless he has a goodly supply 
of money and an unlimited portion of 
patience. Solid woods, especially lance- 
wood, “sets” under the slightest provo- 
‘ation, and even a split bamboo needs 
to be watched and treated with utmost 
tenderness. I have tried out a number 
of solid woods and have returned to the 
steels and split bamboo, the former in 
heavier types and the latter in ultra- 
lights. To my mind, there is no ques- 
tion but that dollar for dollar better 
grade can be secured in steel than in 
split bamboo, which is not saying that 
the latter in good grades is not the 
equal of the former. When a man 
pokes fun at the “steel pole” he simply 
discloses the fact that he is unacquaint- 

ed with the modern metal rod: 





of the fly-rod from the bass 
fisherman’s viewpoint. 
Naturally the ultra light fly- 
rods will not be employed in 
bass fishing. It would be court- 
ing disaster to go up against 
an average small-mouth with 
a 2% or 3-ounce wand of split 
bamboo. I am not saying that 
the careful angler may not suc- 
cessfully play and land a 2- 
pound bass with such a rod— 
I have done it—but it is the 
height of folly to advise the 
procedure. Disaster lurks in 
the offing for the man who at- 
tempts bass fishing with a fly- 


rod lighter than 5 ounces, 
while one of seven is recom- 
mended for the sport. Per- 


haps if there is such a thing 
as that often-asked-for tool, “s 
general purpose fly-rod,” it is 
the 7-ounce caster; at any rate, 


for bass angling there is no 
question but that it is the 
thing. 


Granted, then, that the bass 
fly-fisher’s rod should be of 
that weight, what should be 
the material? That is a ques- 
tion no man may answer Sat- 








and by the same token, when 
another individual remarks, “It 
is all bosh about the fine ac- 
tion of a high-grade split bam- 


boo,” he, too, discloses his ig- 
norance of the subject. For 


bass fly-fishing, unless you can 
afford a very good split bam- 
boo, I would urge the steel. Be- 
ware of the “cheap”—cheap in 
quality as well as price—wood 
rod, always! 

The correct length of the 
bass fly-rod may depend some- 
what upon the character of the 
water to be.fished and the 
build of the man who is going 
to handle it, tho I would say 
that it lies somewhere between 
nine and ten feet, for conven- 
ience, and to “split the differ- 
ence,” 9 feet 6 inches. There 
is no necessity, as I see it, for 
the 12-foot rod sometimes em- 
ployed, and below 8 feet it is 
impossible to secure the action 
desired without reducing the 
weight—caliber—to a danger- 
ous degree. The rod should be 
long enough to handle the 
somewhat heavy flies with 
ease, and provide the requisite 
action for playing the fish. I 








isfactorily to everyone. Steel, 
solid wood and split bamboo 
all have their advocates. When 
we are talking of ultra-light 
rods for trout fishing, 3 ounces 
or thereabouts, the steel is ruled out at 
once: but when we turn our attention to 
“heavy” rods, like the one now under 
discussion, we may properly emphasize 
the utility and serviceableness of the 
steel. Take, for illustration, that beau- 
tiful steel, known to the trade as the 
“De Lux.” It weighs, handle and all, 
seven ounces—a_ fraction over—but 
when you take into consideration that 
the handle alone weighs three ounces 
you have remaining but four ounces as 
the weight of your rod, exclusive of the 
hand-grasp. If the only indictment to 
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RENDERING FIRST AID TO AN 
IT WASN’T THE ROD’S FAULT.) 


built up with care, as must be the case 
in split bamboo if the rod is to be worth 
owning, the product is bound to be ex- 
pensive. One should pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $15 for a wood rod of any 
variety, and as much more as he can 
afford. For the same amount, in steel, 
the angler can secure the best, unless 
he regards a silk-dressed steel as better. 


While several solid woods are used 
for rods, from lanecewood and _ betha- 
bara to dagama and greenheart, be- 


cause of the difficulty experienced in 
securing perfect sections, I would ad- 
vise the fly-fisherman against investing 


INJURED ROD. 


have fished with men on the 
Upper Mississippi, where there 
is an abundance of casting 
room, of course, who handled 
twelve-foot rods with skill and aplomb; 
nevertheless, I, with my _ nine-foot-six, 
had no difficulty in taking as many 
fish as my companions, e’en tho I could 
not cast the flies quite so far as they. 
I honestly think I cast more skilfully 
than they, placed my flies more natur- 
ally. Then, too, a great deal of our bass 
fly-fishing must be done where trees 
hang out over the water and a long rod 
becomes an awkward thing, forever 
tangling the flies and causing trouble. 

As to the required “action,” I hardly 
know what to say so much depends 
upon the man behind the rod. The tall, 
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THE PERFECT FLYROD IN ACTION 
strong fisherman will require a stiffer 
rod than will the slight individual. 
There is more in the “fit” of a rod than 
some of our angling writers will admit, 
tho it is such an intangible thing that 
telling what it is is next to impossible. 
This I know—a rod in my hands acts 
differently, lies differently from the 
way it does in the hands of my neigh- 
bor. That is what I mean by “fit.” 

The proper rod for bass fly-fishing 
is possessed of more backbone than is 
the one employed for trout, tho any fly- 
rod should be resilient and pliant; pli- 
ancy refers to bending, while resiliency 
is the quality of springing back to place. 
A rod might be pliant, yet not resilient, 
and so a useless tool. A rod, to be a 
good easter, should just about balance 
from the hand-grasp when the reel is 
in place. The bend of the rod should 
be even from tip to hand-grasp. I have 
already said that the bass fly-rod should 
possess more backbone than one for 
trout, and I wish here to re-emphasize 
the matter. Beware anywhere of the 
“whippy” rod, especially so in bass fish- 
ing. With it it is impossible to lay 
the flies with accuracy and naturalness, 
and when it comes to playing a hooked 
fish it is useless. Which leads me to 
say that the “action” of the rod is fully 
as important after a fish is hooked as 
when the flies are being sent out upon 
the water. Not always will the rod that 
handles flies well manage a hooked fish 
with equal skill. 

Perhaps I have seemed too particu- 
lar in this matter of rod for bass fly- 
fishing, but experience has taught me 
that unless the correct rod is purchased 
in the first place the fisherman will 
either give up bass fly-fishing as un- 
attractive, or he will relegate the rod 
to a permanent position in the cabinet 
and secure another for actual fishing. 
Select the fly-rod with utmost care. 





In Answer to an Invitation. 


Did you fellows read the article un- 
der the heading of “Anglers’ Fireside” 
in the April number of this magazine? 
If you have you understand the orders 
about beginnings and ends, so in case 
you would not know otherwise I will 


say this is the beginning. 
I caught 


Last fall twenty-six fish 





(MRS. OUTDOORS LANDS A GOOD ONE.) 


weighing from three to _ forty-five 
pounds, and all of the same kind, or 
family—salmon. The majority were 
over twenty pounds, too. I have caught 
fish within twenty miles from the place 
I am now sitting and all the year round. 
] have just counted on my fingers about 
a dozen different varieties, not includ- 
ing a few that are caught but not edi- 
ble, or at least not considered so in this 
vicinity. And now, to come to a strange 
part of this elucidation: At the dinner 
table this very day I made the remark 
that I wished that I could see a real 
fisherman fish. Honest to goodness, I 
never have. I don’t know how to cast 
either a fly or bait. The reason I am 
telling you this is not to display my ig- 
norance, but to let you know that the 
fish must be mighty plentiful, and be- 
fore I finish I will enumerate them ac- 
cording to the local vernacular, but be- 
fore I forget I want the “Ole Editor” 
of this magazine to tell me the name 
of a good book that is simple enough 
for an “ivory point” like me to under- 
stand—one that has a few illustrations, 
and last, but not least, one that does 
not go beyond two “iron men” in value. 
Let’s see now if he is conceited enough 
to recommend his own. Well, if he does, 
we will have to take his word for it, 
but I am going to tell him a little more 
about what I want. 

I made a rig of my own last fall that 
I used from the bank, about eight inches 
in diameter, with bottle-necks for guides 
and a short piece of ordinary bamboo 
pole for a rod. I want a book that will 
tell me what kind of an outfit I need 
to take the place of my home-made af- 
fair, and how to use it after I get it. 
I would like to be able to use it for 
both salmon and trout, as I cannot af- 
ford too expensive a rig. 

Now about those fish—sea fish. Hali- 
but weigh from fifteen pounds up to 
past the hundred; ling, ten to fifty 
pounds; red fish, five to twenty pounds; 
snappers, from one to five pounds; all 
except the last are caught either with 
bait, such as small fish, or with a lead 
jigger scraped bright and kept in mo- 
tion. The snappers are a surface fish 
and are caught with a spoon. Some- 
times they are very numerous and one 
is hooked every cast. In case you fel- 
lows think that I am contradicting my- 
self, will say, that the casts are made 
with a hand line. In the way of fresh 





water fish we have the three kinds of 
salmon—jack salmon, one to three 
pounds; silversides, six to fifteen 


pounds, and the chinook, fifteen to al- 
most a hundred. Then there are two or 
three kinds of trout, the names of which 
I do not know, except the salmon trout. 
I see that I have not mentioned the 
gamest of all, the steelhead, which 
weigh from four to perhaps’ twelve 
pounds. None of the sea fish are very 
gamey, except the snapper, which will 
fight a few minutes, but the fresh wa- 
ter fish I have mentioned are all fight- 
ers in comparison. I have caught sal- 
mon on a small rod and it took a long 
time to get them in; I know that, and 
I suppose they are fighters. 

I believe that editor-man said some- 
thing about an ending, and 500 words. 
Got his nerve, has he not? Asking for 
a tale and then wanting a fellow to 
count the words. Darn his old word- 
counting, and that’s the end of it. 

Oregon. G. E. M. 

Note.—I am altogether too big-headed 
to recommend my own book. It is not 
MY book you want, but a whole library. 
I would suggest Camp’s “Fine Art of 
Fishing,’ and “Fishing Kits and Equip- 
ment.” Either sell from Outdoor Life 
office at $1.00 each, I imagine. Awful 
sorry not to say buy “Trout Lore,” for 
I’d mighty well like to have the book 
in your hands. When “my ship comes 
in” I am going to give it with a year’s 
subscription to Outdoor Life.—Ed. 








The Mysterious Cisco. 
Grant D. Harrington. 


The Lake Geneva cisco is in a class 
by itself. Years ago the “cisco fly” 
‘ame in myriads and would alight on 
the lake near the shores. The fish would 
come out of the deep water and feed 
upon these flies. At such times they 
would strike at anything attractive that 
might be thrown upon the surface of 
the water, fishermen generally using a 
bright-colored piece of cloth fastened 
to a small hook. The flies usually came 
about the first of June and lasted ap- 
proximately ten days. With the pass- 
ing of the flies the fish returned to the 
deep water and would not be heard 
from again until the following year. 

In the olden days the proclamation 
that “ciscoes are running” were words 
of magic. Farmers and fishermen came 
from long distances and camped on the 
shores of the lake. The waters in the 
vicinity of Black Point would be dotted 
with boats, while many would fish from 
the shore. A favorite method was to 
anchor the first boat and tie the others 
one to another, forming a long chain. 
Flies that had been gathered by the 
fishermen would be thrown on the wa- 
ter to attract the ciscoes, and every 
boat was almost certain to make a good 
catch. 

But with the extinction of the fly 
came a new method of fishing. Now 
they are caught in the wintertime. Holes 
are cut thru the ice and fish-houses are 
placed over these holes. The ciscoes 
are baited to the place with oatmeal 
or “chop suey,” the latter being min- 
nows ground up like sausage. The fish- 
ermen use a small yellow bead threaded 
on a small hook and the fish are caught 
by the hundreds. An average day’s 
catch is from fifteen to twenty dozen, 
while as many as ninety-seven dozen 
have been taken by one person in a 
Single day’s fishing. Most of these are 
shipped to Chicago, where they find 
ready sale at from 35 to 40 cents per 
dozen. The peculiar thing about the 











Lake Geneva ciscoes is that they are 
all of one size; they average about eight 
inches in length and the flesh is white 
and delicate. 

Ciscoes are to be found in a number 
of Wisconsin lakes, but, unlike the Lake 
Geneva fish, they vary in size, some of 
them weighing two and three pounds. 

A word about Lake Geneva. It is 
one of the large inland bodies and the 
water is of great depth and coldness. 
It is in the deepest and coldest parts 
of the lake that the ciscoes live. 

Wis. 





Coloring Feathers. 
By O. W. S. 


Find a white cock. Not such an easy 
job, as you will discover when you be- 
gin the hunt. Follows directions for 
dyeing with Diamond Dyes, as found in 
mss, of “Amateur Fly-Tyer’s Work- 
bench :” 

“The colors from an old cock 
are more developed and seem 
to retain the color better. In 
sticking the bird, see that the 
man holds the body in such a 
position that the feathers are 
not blooded, thus obviating 
much labor. You will be sur- 
prised at the number of usable 
hackles found on a single bird; 
those from the neck are best, 
but those from the rump are 
also good. Select with care, 
extracting only those that are 


well formed and of sufficient 
length. Tie them by the ex- 


treme end of the quills, put- 
ting a dozen or so in a bunch; 
it is not the part of wisdom 
to make the bunches too large, 
for then the dye will not per- 
meate as it should. Having se- 
cured all the feathers desired, 
brush off those parasitie in- 
sects so common on fowls— 
hope you kept them out of your 
hair !—and turn the cock over 
to Bridget, who will serve it 
up for dinner, and the wife 
will not say the purchase 
money was thrown away. The 
next step is cleaning the feath- 
ers, ridding them of dirt and 
oil; both must be removed if 
the color is to ‘take.’ Make a 
strong soapsuds with hot wa- 
ter and wash the feathers thor- 
oly. You will be surprised to 
find that a perfectly ‘white’ 
rooster will have accumulated 
as much soot as a city English 
sparrow. Change the water and 
wash again. When all the dirt is re- 
moved, rinse thru several changes of 
clean water until every trace of soup 
has disappeared. I have found it a 
good plan to immerse the feathers in a 
vessel containing boiling alum water, 
-alled a ‘mordant,’ about a quarter of a 
pound of alum to a quart of water. 
Slightly boil the feathers until you are 





certain that they are well soaked. Now 
you are ready for the dye. Parenthet- 


ically, you will hang up several bunches 
of feathers to dry in the white, for use 
as they are and for future coloring. If 
you can hang them on a line where a 
strong wind is blowing so much the 
better; it will aid in producing that 
fluffiness so much to be desired. 

“A good color to begin with is scar- 
let—very important in fly-tying and 
hard to secure in natural feathers. In 
Diamond Dyes you should secure those 
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for wool as directed. Follow the in- 
structions given on the outside of the 
package and you will have no trouble 
in producing feathers of the desired 
color. Hold the bunch of feathers by 
the quill end, dipping again and again 
into the dye, which should be just be- 
low the boiling point in order to secure 
the best results. When the feathers 
have reached the required shade, move 
them back and forth thru the air to 
facilitate drying, and to separate the 
fine filaments. When first you remove 
the feathers from the water cr dye, 
hanging limp and string-like, you will 
think perhaps that they will never re- 
assume their original appearance, but 
do not worry, they will. The directions 
say that after the feathers are dyed 
they should be washed thru several 
changes of water, or until the color 
ceases to ooze—a matter of little mo- 
ment to any fly-tyer.” 

So much for the directions given in 
the mss. mentioned, concerning which 





THE EDITOR, DYEING. 


there is a whole chapter, with direc- 
tions for using “natural dyes,” tho I 
prefer the Diamond Dyes, having used 
them a great deal and with uniform suc- 
cess. Carefully prepare the feathers 
for the dye, being sure that they are 
absolutely free from oil; there’s the se- 
cret of success. I have flies in my book 
three years old and I doubt if they have 
faded a single shade. Of course, it al- 
ways is best to get natural feathers— 
if you can. I can’t. 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 570—The Ultra Casting Lines. 


Editor Angling Department:—I no- 
ticed in your September issue, letter No. 
537, on page 158, inquiring where Ultra 
casting lines could be purchased. I have 
used these lines for several years and 
have found them absolutely satisfactory 
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in every respect. Your subscriber can get 
these lines from the Shapleigh Hardware 
Co. of St. Louis, or if there is a dealer in 
his town who handles the “Diamond 
tackle,” he can get them from him.—A. 
T. P., Terrell, Texas. 

Answer.—Thanks for the information. 
Always, if you don’t know, ask us and 
our readers will answer.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 571—Fly-Tying and Fly- 
Tying Matters. 


Editor Angling Department :—Why 
doesn’t the author of letter No. 511 (May, 
1919, issue) tell us fully how he makes 
his flies? This department should be a 
sort of famiiy circle in which we can 
help one another. This is especially true 
of fly-fishermen. When one tries to get 
information on the art of fly-tying it 
looks as tho some of the brothers wished 
to keep their secrets to themselves. I 
recently bought a book on insect lures, 
expecting to get information regarding 
how to tie those flies, when lo, and be- 
hold! it was little more than a catalog 
of the author’s output. I want informa- 
tion on coloring feathers, as I have had 
poor luck. Now, Brother O. W. S., I be- 
lieve you are the only man who has had 
the experience and possesses the facility 
of expression, coupled with 
enough unselfishness to write 
a book on the art of tying flies, 


so that a tyro will be able to 
learn all about the methods. I 
must add my insistence to all 
the rest—that you give us this 
book at your very earliest con- 
venience.—D. A. P., Ark. 
Answer.—I note what you 
say re book on fly-tying. Have 
mss. about ready, only needs 
rewriting, and then it can go 
to press. I surely appreciate 
your good words regarding my 
ability to prepare the book on 
fly-making: it is about ready, 
and after it is ready, remains 


the job of getting a publisher, 
for such books have only a lim- 
ited sale, very seldom returning 
anything to the author—I mean 
anything beside the thanks of 
the boys who have been helped. 


Still, I shall be just foolish 
enough to go forward with the 
preparation and publication, 
probably. Your idea of an an- 
gling scrap book is a good one, 
tho it has the disadvantage 
that one should have two 
copies of every publication, in 


order to cut to good advantage. 


Still, undoubtedly the material 
one desires to preserve is not 
often found on two sides of a 
page. TI have bound outdoor 
publications after a manner of 
my own, indexing, and find it 
very helpful. Thanks for the 
knot: it is a splendid one. I 


am sending you carbon copy of 
page from forthcoming book on 
fly-tying regarding coloring 
feathers with Diamond Dyes.— 


oO. W. S. (See “Coloring Feath- 
ers,”” elsewhere in this issue.— 
Ed.) 


Letter No. 572—When Do Musky 
Bite Best? 


There appeared on the “Sum- 


mer Vacation Page” of the St. 

Paul Daily News last summer 
an interesting controversy regarding 
the proper time to fish for musky. It 
seems that an earlier article had men- 
tioned the summer months as the 
“best” for musky, to which a man who 
signed himself as “Fisherman” replied 
as follows: “Editor Daily News: In 


an article on the Summer Vacation Page 


Thursday the statement was made that 
July and August are the muscallonge 
months. Such statements are misleading 
and do more harm than good. Call up 
any well-posted fisherman or the State 
Game and Fish Department, and I am 
quite sure they will tell you that July 
and August of all the open season are 
the poorest months for ‘muskie‘ fishing 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. If I am 


wrong I would be glad to have some one 
who knows set me right.—Fisherman.” 
The comeback of the “angling editor” 
was in this fashion: That the fish do 
rise better—more angrily, in fact—be- 
cause their mouths are therefore 
its feelings are easily “riled.” (Which, 
by the way, is attributing a pretty high 
order of intelligence to the musky—~just 
like folks, as it were.) Then the editor 
goes on to complain that while there is 


sore; 
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an abundance of information regarding 
where to fish, how to fish and all about 
the pike family, there is little or no in- 
formation regarding when to fish; states 
that five well-known volumes which he 
ran thru makes no mention of season. 
Now, I just glanced thru Dixie Carroll’s 
good book, and I saw no less than three 
mentions of the fall as the best time. 
Well, I do not care to rush into the fray, 
not caring to meander where angels are 
slow to walk. Still, when “Fisherman” 
appealed to me, I replied as follows: “I 
am glad to say that I agree in every par- 
ticular with ‘Fisherman.’ As I pointed 
out in ‘The Pike Book,’ which run in 
Outdoor Life for some time, fall, in my 
opinion is the best time of all for musky 


fishing. When September is hot and 
summer-like, wait for the cool, zestful 
days of October. Not until frosts have 


scented the atmosphere and 
the temperature of the water lowers 
would I go north for the tiger of the 
lakes. Unfortunately, summer resort 
business is best in July and August, for 
then comes most of our vacations, 
hence many an editor’s summery ‘opin- 
ion.” To my mind the quotation from 
Dixie Carroll is misleading. Dixie does 
say that the musky loses his teeth, or 
words to that effect, in the latter part 
of August, but adds, ‘it takes something 


toned and 


mighty aggravating to arouse enough 
anger to forget his sore molars and 


Elsewhere he says: ‘Without a 
June is a better month for musky 
than either July or August, and they 
show almost as snappy a fight in that 
month as they do in September or Octo- 
ber, when the colder waters have shot 
into them a streak of pep that gives a 
kick to their tails like the off hind leg 
of an army mule.’ Dixie does say also— 
for he is always fair—that the fish may 
be taken in July and August, but every- 
where he hails September and October 
as ‘high’ months. Personally I did not 
suppose there was any question as to 
the ‘proper’ months for musky fishing. 
Give me October, with the crimson-gold 
leaves, cooling water and real hard- 
fighting musky !’—O. i. 


strike.’ 
doubt, 
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Letter No. 573—Rainbow Fishing. 
Department:—I wish 
rainbow fishing: 


Angling 
regarding 


Editor 
information 


also a copy of “Trout Lore.” What about 
the caddis season; when is it?—H. C. M., 
a a 

Answer.—The rainbow is a shy fish, 
but not so shy as the native brook 
trout. He is a better fly fish than the 
native, tho one must keep well back 
from the stream, or, if wading, lay a 
long line. He likes the deep pools above 
rapids fully as well as the deep pools 
below. Let that sink in! Fish up- 
stream, always, with flies. Fish the 
deep, quiet places, using a small fly 
and let it touch the surface of the water 


as lightly as a wind-blown flower petal 


Then work up thru rapids, fishing just 
at the edges of the down-shootinz 
water. Always cast into those little 
back-waters—curls, J call them—that 
form along the edges of shoots. Fish 
slowly and carefully, and fish the head 
of the rapid. the deep, quiet reaches 
which always form above falls and 
rapids. As to flies, let me suggest, in 
the order named, Royal Coachman, Pro- 


fessor and Black Gnat. I think you will 
find the Western fine for rainbow. 
There are times when the Black Prince, 
because of its touch of red. will prove 
more attractive than the Black Gnat 
When water is low and clear, as in Au- 
gust usually, employ small flies. I have 
found the very small flies lifting bic 
rainbow when ordinary ones. stirred 
them not at all There are times when 
the big fish can be won with live bait 
minnows, on the’ bottom. But read 
“Trout Lore” carefully and ask any 
further questions you desire. There are 
upwards of 200 species of caddis flies 
known to science, but undoubtedly when 


> 
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vour friends refer to trout as “stuffing” 
themselves with caddis flies, they have 
in mind the worm-like larva of the in- 
sects which are found upon the bottom 
of the streams, crawling about, in ap- 
pearance, bundles of broken’ twigs. 
There is a caddis flv on the market 
with cork body, which T have found 
zood, but T tie to the above selection as 


fish-cetters.—O. W. S 


574—Angling for White Fish 
in Adirondacks, 


Letter No. 


Department:—I am 
Adirondack Moun- 
and understand 
where T shall 
Can 


Angling 
into the 
my vacation 
of the lakes near 
stocked with whitefish. 


Editor 
going up 
tains for 
that one 
put up is 


Outdoor Life 


you tell me how to catch them?—E. G. 
K., Fa. 

Answer.—I do not know just what you 
mean by “whitefish.” As is well known, 
the Great Lakes whitefish is not a taker 
of hooks to any great extent, tho I be- 
lieve individuals have been known to 
strike. Once upon a time I fished for 
long hours in a pond well supplied with 
the Great Lakes fish without getting a 
strike. In the West there is a white- 
fish—the Rocky Mountain whitefish— 
which is a sportsman’s fish, rising to 
flies. The standard flies used for trout 
will be found effective, tho small sizes 
alone should be employed, as the white- 
fish has a very small mouth. Such baits 
as grasshoppers, salmon eggs and worms 


also are resorted to. I have no doubt 
that if the whitefish in the lake you 
mention are of this variety you will 


find no difficulty in taking them, pro- 
viding you know how to handle lures or 
bait. In passing, you may be interested 
to know that whitefish are a branch of 
the “Sal monidae,” therefore a sort of 
cousin to the trouts.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 575—Pacific Salmon Matters. 

Editor Angling Department:—Have 
any of your readers had the experience 
of catching and handling both the Pa- 
cific Coast salmon and the North At- 
lantic Coast salmon? I lately read in 


the “Literary Digest” that the Pacific 
Coast fish goes up-stream once _ to 
spawn, then immediately dies, so that 
its body may become food for its spawn 
Can any reader confirm this? It cer- 
tainly is not so in Nova Scotia. I have 
fished from the mouth of the Medway 
River clear up to Lake Alma, and from 
the mouth of the Mersey to Lake Ros- 
signol, and have friends who have 


fished many other Nova Scotia streams, 
and we have all found that the Nova 
Scotia spawned salmon, or “slink,” is a 
most lively corpse and aé_e voracious 
feeder, altho too thin to be good eat- 
ing. While I was in Vancouver, a few 
years ago, I was told that a Columbia 
River salmon would not take a fly. Can 
any of your peregrinating fishing read- 
ers disprove this by actual experience? 
It is reported in Western Canada that 
the reason the English ceded that large 
strip of Canadian Pacific coast to the 
United States was solely on account of 
the fact that the English plenipoten- 
tiary found that the British Columbia 
salmon would not take a fly, and con- 
cluded that upon that account it would 
be no honor to have it under the British 
flag.—P. H. M., Nova Scotia. 
Answer.—As of course you know, the 
Pacific Coast salmon and the Atlantic 
fish do not belong to the same genus. 
In other words, the Western salmon, 
“Oncorhynchus,” is not a true 
“Salmo.” The fresh-water trouts of the 








belong to the same genus as the 
It is believed by 


mon, 
Atlantic Coast fish. 
scientists that all Pacific fish which 
spawn die; not, I take it, that their 
rotten bodies may become food for the 
young fry. I am afraid that by the 
time the young fry would be able to 
partake of such food the flesh would be 
beyond eating. The Atlantic fish does 
return to the sea after spawning, tho 
undoubtedly some die at the foot of 
falls and dams thru injuries received 
either in combat with other fish or from 
rocks. It is true that the Pacific fish 
seldom if ever takes a fly. I have some 
reports from anglers who claim to have 
so taken fish, but the great majority 
are taken upon spoons of various types. 
tegarding the story of how the United 
States came into possession of the 
Northwest Strip, I can only say that it 
is good enough to be true.—O. W. S 


76—Reel and Rod for Fly 
Fishing. 


Letter No. 5 


Editor Angling Department:—Kindly 
advise me if a reel used for bass can 
also be used for trout? Which is the 
better material, wood or steel, and what 
length?—H. M., Amarillo, Texas. 

Answer.—The reel to use for trout 
and bass fly fishing is the same, i. e., 
a simple click, single-action. You will 
find a multiplying reel somewhat un- 
handy for any fly fishing, the offset 
handle getting in the way continually. 
However, some men do use a regulation 
double multiplying for fly work. Just 
the same, in my estimation, it is too 
heavy and too unhandy; better confine 
yourself to a rather large-sized single- 
action and use a core of cheap line. Re 
bamboo or steel, you ask a question 
which no man may answer for another. 
For light fishing for trout I prefer one 
of those exceedingly light split bamboos, 
weighing in the neighborhood of 3 ozs. 
Upon the other hand, such a rod would 
be too light for average bass fishing: 
there the rod should weigh, say, 6 ozs. 
Where the heavier rod is advisable, steel 
is admirable. As to length, I would say 
for average fishing, 9 ft., tho personally 
I want two rods—one exceedingly light 
in weight and 8 ft. 6 in. in length, the 
other 9 ft. 6 in. in length and weighing 
6 ozs.—O. W. S. 
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A 
Never Say a Fish Can’t Be Caught. 


Just remember, somewhere up the 
creek there is a better fisherman than 
you, so stick around and change your 














West—rainbow, steelhead, etc.—are sal- bait now and then.—‘Jack” Maxwell. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 








The Plight of Our Elk. 


By J. A. McGuire and Others. 


The problem of our slaughtered and 
starving elk has been with us for many 
moons. For twenty-five years it has 
occupied the attention of game protect- 
ors and government officials (both state 
and federal), and while some attention 
has been given to it by all parties con- 
cerned, yet, like the case of “Jarndyce 
vs. Jarndyce,” about the farthest it ever 
gets annually is to be either ‘“contin- 
ued” or “laid on the table.” 

As a pure business proposition alone 
the elk are worth taking care of. On 
humanitarian grounds they must be, or 
our nation will receive the ridicule of 
the world. As a commercial asset (not 
to mention them as an attraction) the 
40,000 elk in Wyoming are worth at 
least $200 apiece, or $8,000,000 total. 
We are told that this winter half of 
these animals are almost sure to die 
from starvation and butchery—at a loss 
of $4,000,000—and yet we must witness 
the spectacle of our government’s un- 
willingness to spend one-sixteenth of 
that sum, $250,000, to buy a winter 
home for them south of the Yellowstone 
Park, where they could go to as a sanc- 
tuary or refuge and pull thru each win- 
ter. Would a stockman or a sheepman, 
a dogman, or even a cCave-man, be so 
dilatory as this in the employment of 
good business sense? We don’t believe 
So. 

The sermon of the elk is an old one. 
We preached it twenty years ago in 
the early days of Outdoor Life’s exist- 
ence, and those who read our talks 
then and later know that our pleas have 
elways been along the same lines—for 
sufficient range to properly feed the 
animals in winter-time. And by this 
we mean, proper provision to take care 
of them during the SEVEREST win- 
ters. 

The past summer’s drouth and con- 
sequent scarcity of feed, followed by 
the greatest snowstorm and cold wave 
during last October that ever fell over 
Wyoming and Montana, proved to be 
the worst calamity that has befallen 
the elk in their history. AS above 
stated, it is feared that half of the elk 
in that district may disappear, includ- 
ing those that were slaughtered by hunt- 
ers when they were driven down by the 
storm. As a chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link, so an elk’s life is only 
as strong as its endurance to withstand 
the hardest winter. Only one such win- 
ter as this in a lifetime is necessary 
to destroy this great herd. 

Judging from information at hand at 
the present time, we don’t believe that 
the State of Wyoming is straining itself 





to a sufficient extent in the protection 
of these animals. If it doesn’t soon be- 
gin to show more interest in the pres- 
ervation of the elk than it does in the 
preservation of the stock and killing 
the elk, we predict that the people of 
this country, including Wyoming, will 
soon recoil thru a flood of the wildest 
indignation. In such an event federal 
control would loom up as a strong pos- 
sibility, and if that should occur we 
feel certain that the elk will get at 
least a square deal. 

Against the wailings of a few selfish 
duck hunters the federal migratory bird 
law was born, and after it has been 
tested and tried, it is conceded to be 
the most effective and the best single 
law for game protection that was ever 


enacted. Federal control of our big 
game everywhere—if such a_ thing 


should be possible—or, at least in Wyo- 
ming—would do as much for these ani- 
mals as the present federal law has 
done for the birds. 

The big, and the right, and the wise 


thing for our government to do is to 
extend the Yellowstone Park—or fed- 
eral-controlled reserves—both north- 


ward and southward sufficiently to take 
in the range of these animals. If the 
Wyoming elk herds are to be saved 
from annihilation, starvation and ex- 
tinction, ample winter feeding grounds 
will have to be provided for them. A 
million, or two million, dollars appro- 
priated for this work would be wisely 
spent. 

We are publishing herewith a batch 
of letters received during the past 
month on the elk situation in both Wyo- 
ming and Montana. It will be noted 
that these communications come from 
men of prominence and a reputation 
for integrity, who come with no axe 
to grind and with no other motive ex- 
cept that which would stir to action 
any man with a big heart and noble in- 
stinct. It seems that an almost equally 
alarming condition has confronted the 
elk in Montana from the fact that they 
have been suffering from two equally 
blood-thirsty contingents—that horde of 
slaughterers that congregated north of 
Gardiner as the elk emerged from the 
park, and the unmerciful killers who 
shot down the “planted” elk in Western 
Montana. 


From Iman H. Wilson of Jackson, Wyo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Regarding Mr. 
Everett’s statement in the September 


Outdoor Life, will say it is a notorious 
fact and the truth when he makes the 
assertion that the most of the settlers 
here are “game: butchers.” I KNOW. I 
am right here on the ground. I SEE, 
because I have two good eyes. It is a 
disgrace, a sin and a crime to allow 


these elk to be slaughtered as they are. 


They have no protection whatever. They 
are at the mercy of the settler. The 
settlers are their enemies now where 
they used to be their friends. The gov- 
ernment has set aside grazing land for 
the elk. The settler is not allowed to 
turn out a milch cow or a work horse 
on this land. He has been deprived of 
privileges. The elk break down the set- 
tler’s fences and eat up his pasture and 
his crops. He has no redress, no come- 
back. There is a limit to a settler’s pa- 
tience and endurance. He sees red. He 
becomes a murderer and he goes after 
the elk and he “butchers” them (I don’t 
think). He merely slaughters them and 
leaves the carcass for the coyotes to 
clean up. Of course he extracts the 
teeth. They help to pay for part of the 
damages the elk have done to the fences 
and crop. 

Occasionally some representative of 
the Game Department is sent in here 
to look up conditions. He stops in the 
town of Jackson and has a brief inter- 
view with some of the merchants; then 
suddenly departs and makes his reports 
accordingly. At the same time the good 
(?) work of game extermination still 
goes on unmolested. 

Understand me. I am here on 
ground. I am unprejudiced. I believe 
in the protection of the elk and also 
the settler. I want to see justice and 
fair play to both. Is there no solution 
to this problem? Can’t something be 
done to save this last magnificent 
bunch of bie animal life? 

Let me tell you something: We have 
had a drouth here this summer—hardly 
enough feed in this valley to keep the 
milch cows thru the winter. Most of 
the cattle and horses are being shipped 
out to other states. There is now about 
three feet of snow in the high moun- 


the 


tains. There are thousands of elk now 
drifting down to the winter range. This 
winter range is practically bare. What 


is going to become of the elk this win- 
ter? Of course, feed enough has been 
bought to save four or five thousand. 
What is going to happen to the balance 
of the ten or fifteen thousand that come 


in here? It does not take a blueprint 
to see that. Come in this spring, bring 
a pair of snowshoes along and take a 
look around; you won’t need any field 
glasses to see the dead carcasses, as I 
have repeatedly stated. I am here and 
I know what I am talking about. These 
are the conditions as they actually ex- 
ist. Let some one come in and go about 
the ranches on the winter rang an 


for themselves. 
Wyoming. 


see 


IMAN H. WIL SON. 


From a Stockman, Sportsman and 
Author. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—You have un- 
doubtedly seen some of the reports re 
the enormous slaughtering of elk this 
year. While passing thru Livingston, 
Mont., Tuesday I stopped. off to get 
first-hand information. The state came 
warden and two deputies are (Novem- 
ber 13, 1919) on the ground at Gardi- 


ner to see that the law 
For eleven days the 
from ninety to one 


is complied with 
shipment has been 


hundred and twenty 


daily, an average well over one hundred 
I counted sixty on the platform, and 
saw twenty-one on the platform at Bil- 
lings, all of which had come from Gar- 
diner. The law allows but one elk. 
With few exceptions they are cows, tho 
there are some nice heads coming out 

Superintendent Albright informed 


them the day before that there are four 
herds in the Park, held in by wire 
fences. They have 1.100 tons of hav 


32 


sufficient to take care of the bunch re- 
maining. If no one cuts the wire they 
are safe; otherwise it means extermina- 
tion. Several dozen people shoot into 
the bunch at random. The dead ones 
are claimed by the mob as long as they 
will go round. A great majority of the 
wounded ones are allowed to escape to 
the woods to die, and it is believed there 
will be more wounded ones die than 
those that are killed outright. For the 
first time in history the newspaper re- 
ports are not much exaggerated as to 
the killings, and the season does not 
close until December 15th. Flocks of 
so-called hunters go in daily 


Mont. JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 
From a Guide and Ranchman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am afraid this 
season is just about going to put an 
end to the elk herds of Wyoming. It is 
a d—d shame the way they fixed the 
game laws last winter. The season runs 
to December list now, and this is the 
worst fall that we have ever known in 
this country. The snow is deeper now 
than for several winters past, from two 
to four feet around Pahaska and Holm 
Lodge, and the game has come down 
lower than ever known before, and the 
meat hunters are simply slaughtering 
them by the hundreds, deer and all. I 
tell you it makes me sick, and I am 
going to write and talk and pull for all 
I am worth to get the game under fed- 
eral control. It is just a joke, this sys- 
tem as it now stands. They are killing 
plenty of game right across the river 
in the preserve, besides does and fawns, 
but it all seems to go with the “powers 
that be” in this vicinity. It is surely 
rotten. We have got to have a Jaw that 
closes by November Ist, just as soon as 
we can get it, if that won’t be too late. 

Wyo. NED W. FROST. 


From a Stockman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from the Jackson’s Hole coun- 
try, and beg to advise you that the win- 
ter, ushered in by a premature heavy 
snowfall, continues to come with un- 
abated severity. Already (November 11, 
1919) the elk are crowding down to the 
winter feed ground, estimated by the 
forester at Jackson to number between 
two and three thousand at this time. 
You will readily understand that this 
means a very long feeding period for 
the elk, since they rarely appear earlier 
than the latter part of December. It is 
estimated that the hay now provided 
will be ample to care for about 50 per 
cent of a long winter. Unless other 
feed is made available, vast numbers of 
elk will surely starve to death this win- 
ter. I can conceive of but two methods 
whereby provisions can be made avail- 
able: One is, to remove cattle now be- 
ing fed in the Hole, giving the feed to 
the elk: the other is to transport cot- 
ton-seed cake to the elk. 

Utah. Cc. G. ADNEY. 


From a General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your attention 
is called to the attached clipping from 
the Anaconda Standard regarding a sit- 
uation that confronted the sportsmen in 
this part of the country this season. 
Despite the efforts of the real sports- 
men to eliminate the slaughter, the 
half-tame animals were shot down by 
the scores in the vicinity of Mount 
Powell. 

It was an occurrence that left one 
with a bad taste in his mouth, and to 
my way of thinking should be given all 
the publicity possible as a means of 
shaming those who participated, or bet- 
ter still, those who were the real cause 
of the massacre, to a realization of what 
their action brought about. 

If you can find space for editorial 
comment on the matter in your next is- 


sue, you will be conferring a personal 
favor on the true sportsmen. 
Mont. J. C. MARING. 


Slaughter of Elk in Western Montana. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What promises 
to be a movement of no small dimen- 
sions is now being discussed among the 
sportsmen of Western Montana, and by 
the time another state eTection arrives, 
it might behoove candidates for legis- 
lative offices, to be on terms of good 
standing with the disciples of Nimrod 
Roth these clans are now 
question of -banding to- 





and Piscator. 
discussing 


the 


Outdoor Life 


in an effort to secure the proper 
enactment of legislative measures for 
the conservation and propagation of 
game and fish, and to insure the pleas- 


gether 


ures of free shooting and fishing. 
As in other parts of the country, the 
sportsmen of Montana appeared indif- 


ferent to the future until something in 
the nature of an earthquake brought 
them to a realization of what confront- 
ed them. Years ago no one dreamed 
that the day would come when the 
countless herds of buffalo would be 
wiped from the face of the earth, sim- 
Ply from a lack of conservation meth- 
ods. Like the _ buffaio, the _ prairie 
chicken also suffered. 

This year the extinction of elk is be- 
ing brought to the attention of sports- 
men in a startling manner, especially in 
the western part of the state. So great 
has been the slaughter of this noble 
animal in Powell and Granite Counties 
that men who have the good of the 
game at heart are loud in their denun- 
ciations of the situation which exists. 

In 1912 the sportsmen of Deer Lodge 
and Powell Counties subscribed to a 
fund for the purpose of bringing starv- 
ing elk from the Yellowstone National 
Park and liberating them in their re- 
spective communities. Two carloads 
were turned loose on Warm Springs 
Creek in Deer Lodge County, three car- 
loads in the vicinity of Mount Powell 
and one car in the Dog Creek hills of 
Powell County. In every instance the 
animals soon adapted themselves to 
their new homes, where they thrived 
and prospered. At the time the Legis- 
lature passed a law protecting the ani- 
mals for a period of seven years. 

Those “planted” in Deer Lodge Coun- 
ty worked their way westward into 
Granite County, where conditions ap- 
parently were more to their liking, and 
there they remained. In the Mount 
Powell and Dog Creek hills sections of 
Powell County the elk remained where 
they were liberated and in time were 
joined by the few elk which were na- 
tive to those territories. From less than 
100 head they increased, until this fall 
they numbered herds ranging from 
thirty to one hundred head each. Dur- 
ing the summer months they browsed 
along the foothills and when the moun- 
tain snows covered their higher feeding 
grounds, they descended into the val- 
leys, where they continued to grow fat 
at the expense of the ranchers. During 
the winter of 1918 large herds invaded 
the pastures and hay fields of the Deer 
Lodge Farms Company on Tin Cup Joe 
Creek, and Dan Howe, manager of the 
ranch, is authority for the statement 
that they consumed at least 100 tons of 
hay before spring. As the state stood 
ready to recompense the ranchers for 
any loss of forage, the animals were not 
molested, and became so tame the cat- 
tlemen could go among them the same 
as if they were domesticated stock. It 
was nothing unusual on getting up in 
the morning to see scores of the ani- 
mals feeding with the ranch stock in 
the corrals. 

In view of the fact that the protection 
afforded by the Legislature in 1912 ex- 
pired in 1919, the sportsmen got busy 
last summer and petitioned the members 
of the Legislature to renew the closed 
season at the time they met in special 
session in August. Not alone in Deer 
Lodge, Granite and Powell Counties were 
the sportsmen busy, but petitions were 
also circulated and sent to the members 
of the Legislature from other sections of 
the state. A bill authorizing the exten- 
sion of the closed season was introduced 
in the Senate, but nothing ever came of 
it. The opinion prevails among the 
sportsmen that the men who promised 
their support deliberately laid down on 
the matter. 

This action left no doubt in the minds 
of the sportsmen; the inevitable seemed 
certain—the elk were doomed, especially 
in the Rock Creek and Georgetown Lake 
sections of Granite County, where the 
animals liberated in Deed Lodge County 
had established their grazing grounds, 


and near Mount Powell in Powell 
County. Owing to their inaccessability, 
the elk in the Dog Creek hills were 
safer. 


During the years the herds have been 
increasing, the sportsmen took pride in 
what their original efforts had brought 
about. They boasted of the time to come 
when the mountains in their respective 
communities would again equal the In- 
dians’ happy hunting grounds before the 
white man came. Every so often ar- 
ticles appeared in the daily press call- 
ing attention to the success of the move- 
ment. In their joy the sportsmen made 
no secret of the fact that the elk were 
rapidly increasing, and in view of the 
protection accorded them were becom- 
ing as tame as domesticated cattle. Was 





it any wonder that when the State Leg- 
islature failed to create the necessary 
protection that certain individuals should 
take advantage of the situation, so that 
they might boast of having killed an 
elk? The true sportsmen had done 
everything in their power to avert the 
calamity, but they were in the minority. 
The law said it was legai to kill and 
there was no stopping the inevitable. 

When the season opened on October 
15th the hills were full of hunters. 
Along the ridges sharpshooters armed 
with everything from a .22-cal., single- 
shot to high-powered rifles lay in wait 
for the break of day and the impending 
slaughter. When the first herd emerged 
from out of the scattering jack pines, 
the morning’s stillness was broken by a 
tremendous roar, and the bewildered an- 
imals, not knowing what it meant, be- 
gan falling by the dozens. “Milling’’ 
helplessly, they remained until the last 
one was disposed of. Occasionally one 
driven insane by some maddening 
wound, would dash thru the barrage, 
only to fall and die in some obscure 
Place in the hills. One man reported 
finding the bodies of six elk piled up 
in a small dry gulch, where they had 
dragged themselves to die. When dis- 
covered their flesh was unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Seven years of ef- 
fort on the part of the real sportsmen 
had gone for naught. The sight was 
one to sicken the souls of the real 
sportsmen, who having done all that was 
in their power to prevent the slaughter, 
were compelled to stand helplessly by 
and do nothing. Profanity was their 
only relief, at least among the old-tim- 
ers, and for once a man could not be 
blamed for swearing. They are saying 
some mighty mean things in Anaconda 
and Deer Lodge at the present time, and 
while it is only talk, it has the tendency 
to assume a more material form. Like 
truth, there is always a future for real 
sportsmanship. 

Many of the real sportsmen, who were 
at first opposed to the slaughter, are 
now lending their efforts to hurry it 
along. They realize the animals are 
doomed and want the massacre over in 
the shortest possible time. The meat 
they kill is being utilized instead of go- 
ing to waste in the hills. They contend 
that when the elk have all been killed 
off the realization of what has occurred 
will dawn on the people of the state in 
a more impressive manner than if part 
of the herd survives. They want to dem- 
onstrate exactly what poor legislation 
means in a matter such as this. It 
takes something big to bring the Amer- 
ican people to the realization of a situa- 
tion, and the bigger the present slaugh- 
ter and the heavier the stench resulting 
from publicity, the more likely will it 
be looked upon as an object lesson. The 
greater the scandal the greater will be 
the cry for reform, and it is reforms 
that the sportsmen of Montana should 
now go after. They represent the bet- 
ter class of people, and their numbers 
are sufficient to make themselves heard. 
They know the cause of the present 
slaughter and can make _ themselves 
known. Let them band together and 
— “i one. S. A. STODDARD. 

Mont. 


Knowing Mr. DeHart, state game 
warden of Montana, to be in perfect 
sympathy with game protection and a 
man to rely on to do his best in such 
an emergency as that described above, 
we sent Mr. Stoddard’s letter to him, 
receiving the following reply: 


From Montana’s State Game Warden. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have given 
the case which Mr. Stoddard has gone 
into quite extensively considerable time 
in company with other members of our 
department, and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that his report is quite correct. 
We want to assure you that it is with 
many regrets that we are, under pres- 
ent conditions, witnessing the most hor- 
rible spectacle in the way of the elk 
slaughter in Montana that has ever been 
seen by anyone. I returned yesterday 
from a week’s sojourn in the vicinity of 
the Yellowstone National Park. There 
has been up to the present time (No- 
vember 10, 1919) shipped from Gardiner 
and tributary points in the neighborhood 
of 900 elk that have been driven from 
the park owing to the severe storms of 
recent date. While it is not a pleasant 
reflection, yet it is nevertheless true 
that the killing of the elk under the cir- 
cumstances has but little of the elements 
of sportsmanship in it. 

The Yellowstone Park people are pur- 
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HIS man is after the whole covey. 
hunter.” In his own words, 
“ground-swipe ’em.” 


He is a “pot- 
he intends to 


s | 


He finds them huddled together for warmth and 
protection, hard pressed by cold and hunger. With 
one discharge he lays a pattern of fine shot over them 
and wipes out the entire covey. 


No man with a drop of sporting blood in his 
veins would do this. No sportsman would shoot the 
last bird in the covey, even though fairly bagged. 
His knowledge of game has taught him that seed 
birds must be left for the next year’s supply. The 
real sportsman is what his name implies, and con- 
sequently he is anxious to stamp out the menacing 
greed of the “pot-hunters,” who are threatening to 
destroy the game of America. 
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Upon the game depends all the sportsman’s 
chance for pleasure afield. Is he square with him- 
self or with his quarry if he refuses to give a portion 
of his time and money to protect and increase the 
game? 


Hundreds of America’s sportsmen belong to the 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
which is pledged to preserve the game supply of this 
country, so that American hunting shall not die out. 


Are you one of them? 


Note: The magazines listed below are heartily 
in sympathy with our work. When you fill out your 
membership coupon check the magazine you are 
most interested in, and it will be sent you for one 
year. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
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1. Never in sport endanger human life. 

ae 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
$1 and subscription brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, 
work for better laws, and uphold the 
law-enforcing authorities. 
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chasing all the available hay and will 
make a special effort to preserve a 
nucleus of the Northern Montana elk 
it is generally known. The 
has recently fallen very deep in 
mountains, and owing to the drouth 
past summer that covered almost 
entire state and adjoining districts, 
the feed is very poor, consequently the 
elk are being driven out into a territory 
where it will be quite difficult for them 
to be able to find forage for the winter. 

There will be many stories related by 
those who are believers in true sports- 
manship and conservation of wild life in 
connection with what the state of Mon- 
tana is at present passing thru. I firm- 
ly believe that the rising generation will 
stand up and with curses on their 
tongue refer to the gentlemen who are 
responsible for the present conditions. 
To my mind the slaughter of the buffalo 
pales into insignificance when the com- 
parison is made. The killing in the vi- 
cinity of Mount Powell, referred to by 
Mr. Stoddard, is not a drop in the bucket 
as compared to the stories that may be 
told of conditions on the Upper Yellow- 
stone. 

I believe that it may be truthfully 
said that the Game Department is mak- 
ing every effort to relieve the situation 
as far as possible. While we can not 
prevent the killing of the elk, it is our 
desire to take out at least all of the 
elements of unsportsman-like methods, 
and to ask the participants to confine 
themselves to the law. 

Mont. J. L. DeHART, 
State Game and Fish Warden. 





Near World’s Record Horns in 
Contest. 


On November 13, 1919, Jonas Bros., 
taxidermists of Denver, closed a novel 
contest inaugurated during the past 
year whereby prizes were offered for 
the best three deer heads sent to this 
company the past season for mounting. 
Among some 250 heads received the 
judges picked the winners—first place 
going to a head belonging to Harry R. 
Bird of Yampa, Colo. (middle horns) ; 
second place to the trophy of A. L. 
Pierce of Hayden, Colo. (to left), and 
third honors going to the antlers be- 
longing to W. M. Taylor of Eagle, Colo. 
(shown at right). 

The most interesting feature of this 
contest was that it brought out a head 
that, as far as we can learn, comes 
within three inches of the world’s rec- 
ord. This is the first-prize set of horns 
belonging to Harry R. Bird, which 
showed a spread of 48 in. The sym- 
metry of these horns is almost perfect, 
the beams large, while they possess the 
additional virtue of being absolutely 
free of any freak points. 

The second-prize head had a spread 
in., with very long main beams, 
while the third-place horns had a spread 
of 36 in., with very massive beams, It 
was a race between the latter 
two sets for first place. All these deer 
were killed in Colorado the past season 
by their owners. The judges were O. J. 
Clark, Roy E. Hiooyer and J. A. Me- 
Guire, all of Denver. 


close 








LEFT TO RIGHT: O. J. 


Wild Geese of Fourteen to Fifteen 
Pounds. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October 
number of Outdoor Life I notice Mr. 
H. H. Brimley mentions the weight of 
large wild geese as ten pounds and 
thinks the heavier ones were weighed 
on borrowed scales. Ten pounds is a 
heavy weight for Ohio, and I presume 
for North Carolina also, but while I 
lived at Larned, Kan. (1870 to 1883), 
I killed one wild goose that weighed 
154% pounds and quite a few ranging 
from fourteen to fifteen pounds each. 
However, they are a different goose 
from our eastern geese, are colored dif- 
ferent and have a different honk. 

If Mr. Wm. Keller or C. H. Smith are 
still living at Larned, Kan., I think 
they can tell of killing some of the 
Canada honkers. Nine to ten pounds 
is heavy for the regular wild goose. I 
think eight is as many of the honkers 
as I ever saw in one bunch, but there 
were thousands of the regular wild 
geese that roosted on the sandbars in 
the Arkansas River within a mile of 
my ranch in Kansas along in the early 
"70s; have killed them by the wagon- 
load and shipped them to market, and 
at that time could not think of their 
getting scarce and now am ashamed to 
think I was ever so foolish and a real 
game hog. 

While hunting elk in Montana in 1905 
I had a guide and he said I was the 
d dest man he ever guided, and all 
because I refused to shoot a buck deer 
and a grouse. I said to him, “I have 
wasted game a-plenty; if we were in 
need it would be different, but it makes 
me sick to think of the buffalo, ante- 
lope and wild geese I have seen 
wasted.” 

Don’t know as you will care for this, 
but the wastebasket is convenient and 
you know how to use it, as I never saw 
anything of “Strange Shots” sent you a 
long time ago, but they were strictly 
true just the same. “STUBB.” 

Ohio. 








The 1919 Season on the White 
River. 


The White River country of Alaska 
and Yukon Territory was visited this 
year by seven or eight hunting parties, 
all being successful. The names of the 
members of the parties that we have 
learned of, together with guides and 
outfitters taking care of them, follows: 

The Evans party, composed of Dr. 
A. H. Evans of Texas, O. E. Young of 
West Virginia, and J. C. Snyder of Illi- 
nois. Outfitter, Chas. Baxter; head 
guide, Morley Bones. 

The Harrison party, composed of H. 

Harrison, R. H. Lyons, Benj. Crouch 


q). 





CLARK, HOLDING 2D PRIZE HEAD; COLOMON JONAS; J. A. M’GUIRR 


WITH 1ST PRIZE HORNS; LOUIS JONAS; ROY E. HOOYER, WITH 3D PRIZE ANTLERS. 
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and J. H. Hornell, all of California. 
Chas. Baxter, outfitter and guide; Roy 
Lozier and Mike Knowles, assistants. 

The Mitten party, composed of Ar- 
thur G. and Richard Mitten of Massa- 
chusetts. Capt. J. P. Hubrick, outfit- 
ter; Andy Taylor and Jimmy Brown 
guides. 

The Comer party, composed of ex- 
Governor Comer and son of :Alabama. 
Capt. J. P. Hubrick, outfitter; Bill Long- 
ley and Micky Gallagher, guides. 

The Burnham party, composed of 


John B. Burnham and Mr. Musser, New 
York. No guides. 
The Jones-McClelland party, com- 


posed of Dr. Jones and Mr. McClelland 
of California. Harry Boyden, guide. 

The Augsberry party, composed of 
John C. Augsberry of California. Tom 
Dixon, guide. 

The Evans party was one of the most 
successful, securing in all fifty-one tro- 
phies, besides seven bears killed by Dr. 
Evans on a bear hunt last spring; but 
they were very unfortunate, likewise, 
for their flat-boat capsized going down 
he White, whereby two-thirds of their 
trophies and two guns were lost in the 
river. Their guide, Morley Bones, will 
return and get them out later. 

A member of the Harrison party met 
with an accident that might have proved 


very serious. In mushing across the 
Nizini Glacier one day in August in 
company with Baxter, Lyon and Lozier, 
Crouch, who weighs 200 pounds, dis- 
appeared into a crevasse. One of the 
boys saw him go and gave the alarm 
to the others, who were about fifty 


yards ahead. Running back, they found 
that Crouch, altho down seventy-five 
feet, had escaped unhurt, the force of 
his fall having been broken by the large 
quantity of snow he had carried down 
with him in his descent. Lozier hur- 
ried to their pack horses, a mile away, 
after a rope with which to haul Crouch 
up from his dangerous position on a 
narrow ledge of ice, about ten feet long, 
on which he had landed and which he 
was forced to pace continuously during 
the hour he was upon it in order to 
keep from freezing to death. When at 
last he was brought to the surface he 
was almost exhausted, but soon recoy- 
ered. 

Alaska and Yukon Territory were 
visited the past fall with the earliest 
and the severest storm known in their 
history. Heavy snows and below-zero 
weather worked a great hardship on 
the many sportsmen that hunted in 
these territories this season. Some were 
compelled to leave their outfits and 
their trophies cached in the hills, trust- 
ing to their guides to return for them 
later. 

Some of these sportsmen have prom- 
ised stories on their trips, which fact 
will afford our readers the pleasure of 
looking forward to some choice treats 
the coming year. 





A Kansas Sportsman in Wyoming. 

Regarding his hunting trip to Wyo- 
ming the past fall, one of our best- 
known sportsman friends and contribu- 
tors, Mr. Geo. B. Spencer of Kansas, 
writes : 

“IT am satisfied that we saw at least 
1,200 head of elk and that I could have 
killed from ten to twenty good bulls on 
the trip. We saw nine head of sheep 
and several bands of blacktail deer. We 
made no attempt to hunt anything oth- 
er than elk, altho we saw bear signs 


and tracks everywhere. We 


thru about fifteen inches of snow. The 


packed out 


elk are unusually plentiful and with ex- | 


ceptionally large heads this year. The 
country, however, is absolutely crowded 
with hunters. Two years ago we did 
not see a single hunting party on the 
entire trip, while this year six other 
camps of non-resident hunters were lo- 
cated within five miles of our camp, 
and one day we met fourteen hunters 
who did not belong to any of the par- 
ties above referred to. 

“You may recall that I mentioned the 
fact that the country was overrun with 
sheep and cattle two years ago. Con- 
ditions this year are many times worse 
than I ever saw them before. The sea- 
son was an unusually dry one, and from 
the best figures obtainable I learned 
that about 250,000 sheep and 7,000 head 
of cattle ranged in the territory cov- 
ered by us during our trip. We went 
by auto to Thayne, Wyo., and packed 
in with horses over three mountain 
ranges and up on the foot of the fourth 
or Hoback range. This is the sheep 
range of this country, as you probably 
know. The country is literally stripped 
of feed from the creek bottom to the 
highest point of the sheep mountains. 
I am advised that the past two win- 
ters have been unusually mild, and I 


am sure that unless this winter proves | 


little 
head of elk 


to be very mild and with 
that thousands of 
starve, 
aepleting their food. I am also ad- 
vised that practically no hay was se- 
cured in the Jackson Hole territory, 
and I am convinced that thousands of 
elk will go down into that country this 
winter and die there. It is hard for 
me to understand why the government 
will set aside a game preserve, such as 
the Gray’s River Preserve, 


snow 
will 





owing to the sheep and cattle | 


and then al- | 


low it to be completely overrun with | 


eattle and sheep. 
‘“T am satisfied that there is little 
feed in the Willow Creek district this 


year—less than ever before during the | 


past fifty years. 


summer they have ever known. I was 
also told that more sheep and cattle 
were on the range this year than ever 
before, and this combination can only 
mean death to several thousand elk. 
“IT hunted with the same guide that 
I had two years ago, and we camped 
on the same spot where we camped on 
our last trip. We had three guides, a 
cook and horse wrangler with us, and 
took in eighteen head of horses. We 
had a very nice outfit and comfortable 
camp, plenty of well-cooked food and 
a good time. The only thing lacking 
was the fishing which I enjoyed two 
years ago. 


was the decided increase in 


thruout the Willow Creek district. New | 


beaver dams were in evidence every- 


where. | 


“Practically all of the hunters who 
were in the district this year secured 
fine heads, altho two or three parties 
came away disappointed—not because 
the elk were not there, but because 
they could not connect with them. 
non-resident hunter from New Jersey 


One | 


shot at eleven different bulls, according | 


to his guide’s story, and as far as they | 
were able to determine, did not hit any | 
of them. However, I saw five or six | 
crippled elk in the bands, and from the | 
amount of shooting that was going on | 
every day I am satisfied that several | 
hundred head of elk will be killed dur- | 
ing the month of October. One of the | 
party saw a resident of Jackson’s Hole | 


I was told by a num- | 
ber of natives that this was the driest | 





One noticeable fact to me| 
beaver | 
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shoot four cows out of one band and 
then cuss because he did not bring out 
cartridges with him. The meat 
hunters are slaughtering the elk by the 
hundreds. I don’t know but that it is 
just as well they do so, for I believe 
a large majority will die during the 
winter for lack of feed.” 
Kans. GEO. B. SPENCER. 


Note.—Mr. 
splendid story 


Spencer has written a 
covering his Wyoming 
which will soon be published in 
Outdoor Life, illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken on the trip.—Editor. 





Birds Injurious to Fish Life. 


It having been determined by the sec- 
retary of agriculture that grebes, loons, 
gulls and terns, mergansers and certain 
species of the heron have become, un- 
der extraordinary conditions, seriously 
injurious to and destructive of fishes 
at fish hatcheries in the United States 
and Alaska, and that such birds found 
committing the damage should be de- 
stroyed: 

Now, therefore, I, D. F. Hiouston, sec- 
retary of agriculture, pursuant to au- 
thority in me vested by the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, and 
agreeably to Regulation 10 of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act Regulations 
approved and proclaimed July 31, 1918, 
do hereby order that the owner or su- 
perintendent, or a bona fide employé 
of a public or private fish hatchery in 
the United States or in Alaska, for the 
purpose of protecting the fishes at such 
hatchery, may shoot or trap the fol- 
lowing birds at any time on the grounds 
and waters of such hatchery: Grebes, 
loons, gulls and terns, mergansers and 
the following species of the heron fam- 
ily: bittern, great blue heron, little blue 
heron, green heron and black-crowned 
night heron. 

Every bird killed or trapped pursu- 
ant to the permission contained in this 
order, and every part thereof, includ- 
ing the plumage and feathers, shall be 
totally destroyed as promptly as possi- 
ble, and shall not be possessed, trans- 
ported or shipped in any manner out- 
side of the grounds and waters of the 
hatchery where killed or trapped ex- 
cept for the purpose of destruction as 
herein directed; provided, however, 
that such birds or parts thereof may 
be shipped or transported, as a gift but 
not for sale, to public museums and 
public scientific and educational insti- 
tutions, and all packages containing 
such birds or parts thereof so shipped 
or transported shall be plainly and 
clearly marked so that the name and 
address of the shipper and the nature 
of the contents may be readily ascer- 
tained on an inspection of the outside 
thereof. D. F. HOUSTON, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington. 





Ricochets from the Game Fields. 


In the Outdoor Life for October, un- 
der the heading of “California Elk Get- 
ting Too Familiar,’ calls to mind an- 
other instance of wild animals damag- 
ing crops. Within fifty miles of Fres- 
no, Calif., a city of 50,000 population, 
antelope are seen quite frequently, and 
now a rancher of the West Side comes 
to town and complains of them damag- 
ing his crops. There are about fifty 


antelope in the West Side herd.—J. Em- 
ory Ladd, Fresno, Calif. 





Some Kansas sportsmen, backed by 
a local paper, have fostered an idea 
lately that they would like to see an 
open spring season on ducks again, bas- 
ing their feelings on the assumption 
that ducks are much easier to get in 
the spring and that they fly over in 
two or three days in the fall, when a 
hunter must be out all the time in or- 
aer to get any ducks. The prevailing 
sentiment among western duck hunters 
is that we have never before had such 
fall shooting as during the past two 
years, and by many this plenitude of 
birds in the fall has been attributed to 
the closed spring shooting. 

Governor Gardner of Missouri has ap- 
proved the purchase by the state of 
3,080 acres of land in Phelps and Crow- 


ford Counties for a state game and 
fish park at a cost of $150,000. The 


money will come from 5 per cent of 


the hunters’ licenses. For five miles 
the Meramec River winds thru this 
tract, which is largely virgin forest. 


The famous Meramec Spring is near 
the eastern entrance. The tract is five 
miles from St. James and 100 miles 
southwest of St. Louis. 

An enterprising rice farmer-sportsman 
of California, instead of hiring men to 
shoot the ducks off his rice fields, has 
used an airplane to shoo them off. The 
man’s name is worth recording—S. 
Christensen, of the firm of Christensen 





& Burmester of Willows, Calif. He 
doesn’t believe in the unnecessary 


slaughter of wildfowl and says a gun 
was never used on his plantation. 











Our Get-Acquainted 
Column 





[Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, ete. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, 
camping or other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keeping 
the matter within 200 words, and 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I am contem- 
plating a trip into Alaska and the Yu- 
kon territory next year after fur, and 
I am trying to find a suitable compan- 
ion. I expect to be gone about a year 
and a half. I have taken the liberty 
of addressing you in the hope that you 
may know of some reliable man who 
would like to go with me. He must 
have at least $500. 

I have made a number of trips into 
the North and am familiar with condi- 
tions, and feel sure that the trip will 
be a success financially. 

Should your readers know of anyone 
who would be interested in this propo- 
sition I would be glad to hear from 
them. 

I hope to leave here in May and re- 
turn the following year, in August or 
September.—Jack Robertson, 3107 E. 
Nineteenth street, Oakland, Calif. 
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Wild and Tame Furs. 


Until a few years ago all fur animal 
skins were of the “wild” variety, but 


with the coming of fur farmers thou- 
sands of “tame” furs are now secured 
from partly domesticated fur-bearers. 
Some “tame” furs are superior to 
“wild,” while others are inferior. 

More than twenty years ago a few 
far-seeing persons of New Brunswick 
and other eastern Canadian provinces 
saw the possibility of raising black and 
silver foxes. A few years later others 
saw that other species of fur animals 
were not sufficient to meet the demands 
for only a few years longer and began 
to raise skunk, mink, coon and musk- 
rat. A good many red fox are also 
now being raised. Many who expect 
later to raise black and silver begin 
with reds, as the habits of all species 
ore much the same. 

In the early days beaver was the 
principal fur, altho bear, otter, fisher, 
marten, wolf, lynx, fox, mink, raccoon 
und muskrat were all exported to Eu- 
rope in considerable quantities as early 
as 1750. American opossum and fur 
seal were added in 1849, but not until 
1858 was skunk fur used. These furs 
became valuable, even at that early 
date, because the supply of beaver and 
others first used began to diminish. 
White weasel (ermine) was worth but 
little prior to 1900. Now there are no 
other animals that grow fur to add. 
Mole, ferret, brown weasel and rabbit 
all have a small fur value. House-cat 
furs have been worth from 5 cents for 
colors up to 50 cents for large black, 
or even more, for some time. 

For years wild fur-bearers have been 
hard pressed by trappers and fur hunt- 
ters so that their numbers surely are 
becoming less. In certain states where 
laws are strict certain species may be 
about holding their own. A few states 
prohibit the taking of beaver and in 
such the numbers are increasing. In 
general, however, most fur-bearing ani- 
mals are becoming scarcer. On the 
other hand, fur uses increase as popu- 
lation becomes greater. 

From where is the future supply of 
raw furs to come? Perhaps there will 
be sufficient, but instead of practically 
all being from pelts of wild animals a 
greater per cent each year will be taken 
from tame fur animals. Why? Be- 
cause most species of wild fur animals 
ean and will be domesticated just as 
has been done with other animals— 
horses, cattle, sheep—when the demand 
made it profitable to do so. 

At the April, 1918, auction fur sales 
held at New York and St. Louis, some 
1,800 silver fox pelts were sold. Fair 
quality pelts sold for $400 to $500 each, 
and an extra dark, well-matched pair 
of skins brought $1,120, or $560 each. 
These were farm-raised pelts, as were 
most of the entire lot. The wild sup- 
ply of black and silver fox has been 


but a small per cent of the total for 
some years. 

Altho there are hundreds of fur farm- 
ers in the United States engaged in 
raising foxes, skunk, mink, ’coon and 
opossum, the quantities of pelts pro- 


duced is small compared with the “wild” 
supply. On the other hand, the fox- 
raisers of Canada are so numerous that 
they now raise and market practically 
all the valuable fox pelts. Many be- 
lieve that in a few years the “tame” 
supply of other furs will equal if not 

















TWO EXTREMES. 


To left, wolf (wild), value about $10. To 
right, silver fox (tame), value about $500. 
exceed the “wild.” 
Until a few years ago many large 


city fur dealers and exporters were of 
the opinion that the supply of wild fur- 
bearing animals was practically inex- 
haustible; that when wanted trappers 
could catch, skin and send the pelts to 
market. On the other hand were well- 
informed persons who foresaw that the 
supply of wild fur-bearers would short- 
ly not be sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. They saw that the draining of 
the swamps, marshes and small lakes 
was destroying the homes and breed- 
ing places of muskrat and, to a great 
extent, mink and ’coon. Lumbering and 
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Honest Grading 


More than thirty-four years ago the 
of Becker Bros. 
& Co. adopted a plan to grade furs right 
up to the limit. This policy of honest 
grading, liberal sorting and fair deal- 
ing has always brought trappers and 
shippers the utmost in cash. They guar- 
antee satisfaction as thousands will tes- 
tify. This great house of Becker Bros. 
& Co. of Chicago, is flooded daily with 
letters from pleased trappers and ship- 
pers. No other fur house in the world 
has sO many loyal old-timers and no 
other house can quote shippers such as 
Mr. Noah Bantz of Albany, Ind., who 
says, “I have been shipping to you for 
thirty-odd years. You have always 
given me better prices than I could get 
anywhere else, and you have always 
treated me fair. I guess I shipped you 
over eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
furs last season and I was perfectly 
satisfied.” 

Never before has there been such a 
tremendous market for furs, and never 
before was the trapper and the shipper 
in greater need of the guarantee of 
thoro, honest protection. 

Ship your fur to Chicago to 
Bros. and you can be assured 
notch prices. They pay all transporta- 
tion on fur shipments and do not de- 
duct a commission for bandling. This 
increases your check about 10 per cent 

If you have never shipped to Becker 
Bros., write them now for free price 
list and details of their special bonus 
offer. Address them, Dept. 1739, 416 N 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I1].—Advertise- 
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clearing up land was destroying, as well 
as driving out, ’coon, bear, wildeat and 
opossum from vast areas in the south 
und central portions of the United 
States; in northern states, as well as 
parts of Canada, cutting of timber and 


clearing land was depriving marten, 
fisher, bear and lynx of their homes. 


Otter and beaver do not usually linger 
long where people are too numerous. 
To partly offset all this there are a 
few fur-bearers—red fox, skunk, mink 
and muskrat—that do fairly well in set- 
tled parts. 

The time will, no doubt, soon be here 
when there will be two quotations on 
furs, “‘wild furs” and “tame furs,” just 
aus there are on ginseng now. Owing 
to the fact that ginseng growers have 
not been able to grow exactly to resem- 
ble the wild in looks and taste, the wild 
sells at an advance over cultivated so 
that quotations on “wild ginseng” are 
considerable higher than “cultivated gin- 
Cultivated golden seal, however, 
about same price 


seng.” 
has been selling at 
as the wild. 

The sort of food cuts a big figure in 
fur quality. The wild skunk in summer 
lives largely on grubs and insects which 
produce the finest oil in the world, and 
this stimulates a coat of fur comprising 
good length, thickness and luster. The 
confined animal, so far, has not been 
getting his natural food supply. It is, 


therefore, not surprising that the fur 
cout suffered somewhat. MlRaisers are 


seeing this and feeding nearer to ‘na- 
ture” than before. 

Again, certain animals raised in cap- 
tivity may prove to be best furred and 
largest. Much depends upon whether 
the fur-raiser knows the habits and na- 
ture of fur animals. Why shouldn't 
animals fur properly if fed regularly 
upon the food that they like, with liv- 
ing quarters similar to those which 
they enjoy in the wild condition? They 
will, and do. For proof we need only 
refer to the sale of a black fox pelt, 
ranch raised, which sold for the high- 
est price so far ever realized. So far 
the ranch-raised black, silver and cross 
fox skins have sold at an average price 
of about one-third more than the wild. 


These valuable ranch-raised foxes 
were largely from Canada. No doubt 
sume holds true wherever raised. It 


seems that all species of foxes do weli 


on a diet largely of sweet milk. Of 
course some meat and other food is 
given. Three of the best red foxes ever 


produced in Ohio were pelts from three 


that had been raised. They were fed 
au great deal of milk. Pelts were thick 
and fur dense, long and good color. 


These pelts sold for several dollars each 
more than the average price. 

It is only a question of proper care 
of the animal, whether it be fox, mink, 
marten, skunk, ’coon, opossum, musk- 
rat, or any other fur-bearing animal for 
it to grow a coat of fur as when wild. 
One fur-raiser said that he had opos- 
sum that averaged fully one-half heav- 
ier than the wild ones in that locality. 
Thus it is seen from the high-priced fox 
to the opossum it is in the management 
whether the pelt is worth more or less 


than if taken from an animal never in 
captivity. 

The numerous collections of “wild” 
furs, except those caught by profes- 
sional trappers, show more or less ir- 
regularity in skinning and _ handling, 
coming as they do from so inany dif- 
ferent persons. uch collections will 


not only contain blued skins, but torn, 
eut, shot, dog chewed, rubbed, springy 
and otherwise 


not strictly first class. 


Outdoor Life 


This should all be overcome in “tame” 
furs, for the fur-raiser will only kill 
and market when the pelt and fur are 
both prime. These furs will all be han- 
dled by the same person and should be 


uniform—all alike—which adds to ap- 
pearance and selling value. 
I'ur buyers of long experience who 


travel thru the country buying of trap- 
pers say that there is a difference in 
skunk, ’coon and opossum pelts secured 
in rich farming sections compared with 
poor and barren localities. Some may 
doubt this, yet there is much truth in 
it. Which sheep produces most wool— 
the one just securing enough food to 
live, or the one well fed? Does not 
same apply to fur animals? 

If the fur-raiser is able to produce 
healthy animals there is no reason why 
he cannot produce pelts of better qual- 
ity than those grown on the backs of 
animals that often have difficulty in 
finding enough food to keep them alive. 
So far those interested in “tame” furs, 
with the exception of foxes, have not 
improved the “wild” much, if any. 

Twenty years ago when skunk were 
first being raised to any extent, many 
became affected with mange. This was 
due to improper care. The greatest 
success at anything is always accom- 
plished by those who know what they 
are doing. Trappers, farmers and their 
sons are apt to be the most successful 
at fur raising, because they know some- 
thing of the habits and nature of fur- 
bearers. The person who tries to raise 
large numbers, knowing nothing of fur 
animals, is apt to fail. 


In the New England states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota are a good 
many “fur farms” where fox, skunk, 
mink, ‘coon and opossum are being 
raised. Along the shores of Chesapeake 


Bay and elsewhere in New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Virginia, hundreds of thou- 
sands of muskrat pelts are marketed 
each year from “fur farms.” Here the 
muskrats raise themselves. Owners of 
the marsh land see that a_ certain 
“mount are trapped each year. Such 
lands are now worth several times what 
they were a few years ago. 
A. R. HARDING. 





Coyotes. 
Success in trapping coyotes is an art 
to be acquired by long persistence, close 
observance of the habits of the animal 


and a streak of the American Indian 
in the trapper. I have seen a young 


tellow just out to Montana from Mis- 
souri who laughed at us when we told 
him coyotes were hard to catch. “Why,” 
he said, “the fox in Missouri is the 
smartest animal on earth and I’ve 
caught them.” <A few days afterwards 
he bought a No. 3 Newhouse trap and 
set it, covered with leaves, under a 
tree, with a piece of meat hanging in 
it. He got his coyote there that night 
ond was enthusiastic. ‘Nothin’ to trap- 
ping coyotes!” He then proceeded to 
buy eleven more traps and set out a 
regular line up and down the river bot- 
tom, under every available tree. He 
kept them there three months, but never 
got another coyote. The first one he 
had caught was a pup and it likely fell 
into the trap. 

When I was a youngster I used to 
find a careass of a dead horse, or cow, 
and string out traps from each foot, 
tving them solid to the leg, with the 
idea that if one trap was good, four 
would be four times better. They were 
hetter—for the coyote. I would get an 





occasional one this way after a fresh 
snow of four or five inches, which part- 
ly destroyed the scent of the traps, but 
if I got one there I might just as well 
have taken up my traps, as no other 
coyote would come near for weeks, as 
the one that was caught would leave 
the danger scent around. 

One morning I was out looking over 
these carcasses, and at one of them, 
from a distance of sixty feet or so, I 


could notice some disturbance in the 
snow. I kept slowly getting closer un- 
til I was standing beside where the 


trap should have been, tied solid to the 
hind leg. The trap was gone! I stood 
around a minute or so trying to figure 
out what had happened. I then stepped 
up onto the side of the carcass, when a 
coyote jumped out of the hollow ribs 
with a full-length chain. Both of us 
went in opposite directions—about the 
quickest move I ever made. He was 
lying inside the carcass, caught by a 
hind foot. 

One of the principal things in coyote 

















MR. HALLOWELL AND A TRAPPED COYOTE 
trapping is to get the scent of the trap 
destroyed. There are different methods 
for doing this, depending on the local- 
ity you are trapping in, whether sage 
brush, bottom land or other kinds. You 
don’t want to get a scent on your trap 
toreign to the locality. I have noticed 
that certain coyotes have certain ranges 
which they work systematically every 
few days. These seem to know every 
object and every usual scent on their 
range and are suspicious of anything 
new put down by men. You set a trap 
on one of the trails used by these coy- 
otes and unless you have destroyed the 
scent of that trap the animal will walk 
around it, no matter how carefully you 
have covered it. Their sense of smell 
is wonderfully acute. 

I find the best way for trail trapping 
after you have treated the trap is not 
to use any scent whatever, or any bait. 
Simply set the trap on the trail the 
coyote is using, level with its surround- 
ings, and cover lightly with dry manure 
or dirt, using a sage brush or dry wil- 
low for a “toggle,” so that the animal 
is free to jump as far as he wants to 
when he steps on the trap. He soon 
gets tangled up, away from the point 
at which you caught him. It takes very 
little to hold a coyote if he can once 
get away with the “toggle” on him. I 
usually use a large carcass as a “draw- 
ing card” for coyotes and don’t set 























traps near it. I notice which way the 
animals are working in from, and some- 
times set on a badger hill, throwing a 
small bait down the hole. I also use 


an iron casting for a toggle in this kind | 


of set, dropping it into the hole also, 
so that it won’t freeze down. You can 


use scent in different ways for coyotes | 
visiting the carcass, but if you avoid | 


setting traps at the careass you will 


have coyotes coming all winter, even | 


after it is eaten up. 


I like to use a saddle horse in going 
over a line of traps, but this is not al- | 


ways practicable in deep snow, when 
one has to use snowshoes or skis. 
The so-called bounty given in Mon- 


tana is more or less of a farce. By | 
bringing the whole skin, pads of the | 


feet included, to the sheriff of the coun- 
ty at the county seat, sometimes fifty 
or more miles away, with a resident 
stock-grower as a witness, you get a 
warrant on the state for $2.50, which 


is paid whenever funds are available | 


for the purpose. The sheriff cuts off 
the whole of the scalp back of the ears 
and thereby lessens the value of a good 
skin from $3.00 to $5.00 on the fur mar- 
ket. Cutting off the skin of the lower 


jaw would be equally effective as a | 
mark on the skin so that it could not | 


be presented for bounty a second time, 
and would not damage the skin any. 
It is estimated that there are about 
35,000 coyote skins shipped out of the 
state each season. If all skins were 
presented for bounty the law would 
have the effect of losing to the trap- 
pers in the neighborhood of $60,000 
each season. As a matter of fact, only 
very few skins of the poorest grade are 
presented for bounty. Since the fur of 
the animal has become so valuable it 
is a question whether the coyote is an 
asset or a liability to the state, as out- 
side of depredations on sheep, due to 
a large extent to carelessness of herd- 
ers, the destruction on stock is com- 
paratively small. Coyotes are great 
scavengers on the range. Cecil Rhodes 
introduced vultures in South Africa for 
this purpose, as the dead carcasses of 
animals were a menace to the com- 
munity. The average weight of the 
coyote is about thirty pounds, much 
lighter than most people imagine; built 
for speed and endurance, he carries 
nothing superfluous, and is a hard ob- 
ject to hit vitally, as the hide is the 
largest part of him. 

A remarkable fact about this other- 
wise cunning animal is the seeming 
earelessness in locating a den for its 
pups in the spring. These are easily 
found and usually easy to dig out. I 
have found them in enlarged badger 
holes and hollow logs; by watching the 


movements of the old ones to and fro | 


from the den, one can locate it definite- 
ly in a short time. They will often go 


back to a den that has been dug out | 


the previous spring, and sometimes two 
families will occupy the same den. 





Coyote skins should be “cased” in | 


skinning and turned fur side out to | 


command the highest price. The silky 
skins bring the highest prices. Certain 


localities seem to make a great differ- | 
ence in the quality of the fur, some | 


sections having 75 per cent rough skins, 
while thirty miles away they may run 
in just the opposite proportion. 

Old trappers are very careful about 
keeping their successful formulas a se- 
cret, and, considering the present price 
of the fur, if you are in a coyote coun- 
try, any price is cheap for a formula 
that is successful. 

Mont. A MONTANA TRAPPER. 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 
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Ballistics and Virtues of the 20. 
A. H. Sawins, M.D. 


The greatest knowledge one can have 
is a knowledge of the laws of nature. 
Because rain falls with an even pat- 
tern at a velocity, say, of 20 feet per 
second is no reason why a multimissile 
gun will shoot an even pattern at a 
velocity of 1,300 feet per second. They 
are operating under different laws. 

Resistance is the most difficult 
dition with which the ballistician 
to deal. Only for resistance the 
would fall much faster than it 
Only for resistance a charge of shot 
would go much faster, and no telling 
how far it would go if air resistance 
and gravity were removed, and under 
such conditions the shot would prob- 
ably not scatter so much, if at all. 

The resistance of air is peculiar. It 
chooses its own pace in getting out of 
the way and will not be hurried beyond 
a certain degree of speed. If we place 
a quantity of black powder on a flat 
rock and explode it the air will give 
way under its slow expansion and the 
rock will not be injured, excepting to 
be blackened by the powder smoke. But 
if we place a quantity of nitroglycerine 
on the rock and explode it, the air will 
not be forced away so quickly, and is 
so resisting under this quiet expansion 


con- 
has 
rain 
does. 


that the rock will be shattered in 
pieces. Blasters used to think that 
these high explosives had a_predilec- 


tion for exerting their energies down- 
wards, but this is not so, because if we 
fasten these higher explosives on the 
under surface of the rock it will shat- 
ter it just the same. The atmosphere, 
like water, is easily displaced if we do 
it slowly, but if we try to speed up the 
displacement it multiplies its stubborn- 
ness at an increasing ratio. Air, when 
confined, is eminently more »owerful 
than the explosion of a cartridge. 

It seems strange that a little .22 cart- 
ridge containing 5 grains of black pow- 
der will cause a column of air to swell 
and spoil a rifle barrel that is 2 inches 
thick if there is any light obstruction 


like another bullet anywhere in the 
hore, and more especially if the ob- 
struction is near the muzzle. Sut it 
will do this every time. It is due to 


the fact that the column of air between 
the two bullets is condensed so rapidly 
that even when the pressure on the ob- 
structing bullet is sufficient to move it 
out of the way the obstructing bullet 
and the column of air ahead of it can 
not start or move out of the way quick 
enough to accommodate the rapidly in- 
ereasing condensation of the column of 
air behind it, and the consequence is 
that this tremendous pressure will swell 
er bulge a barrel of almost any thick- 
ness. 
These and resistance 


laws of foree 


must be taken more into account in 


20- 
be- 


the construction and loading of a 
gauge shotgun than in a 12-gauge, 
cause it is a well-known fact that the 
smaller the bore the higher the gas 
pressure, other things being equal. This 
can be explained by appreciating that 
a charge of powder, when exploded, de- 
velops a given number of volumes of 
gas, according to the kind of powder 


used. (Some powders develop gas more 
quickly than others.) When a given 


charge of powder is exploded in a large 
bore the gas has a larger opening thru 
which to escape and consequently does 
not have to hurry so fast to relieve the 
pressure, while in the small bore there 
is less room to accommodate these nu- 
merous volumes of gas and the pressure 
is eminently greater; the gas must 
therefore hurry, and escapes thru the 
bore much faster in order to relieve the 
greatly increased pressure in the breech 
of the gun. So true is this that if the 
ordinary 12-gauge load of 3% drams of 
Dupont’s and 1% ounces of shot were 
fired in a 20-gauge gun it would blow 
it to smithereens, if there is such a 
place. 

A charge of shot is greatly affected 
by any marked change in the gas pres- 
sure inside the barrel. For this reason 
a 20-gauge gun cannot be constructed 
and loaded on the same principle as a 
12-gauge and get the best results. 

This the factories are trying to do, 
with the result that the best 20-gauge 
guns will shoot about 60 per cent of 
the unmodified factory load in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards, while the best 
12-gauge guns will shoot about 70 per 
cent under the same conditions. 

Practically all double guns have their 
barrels Englished—that is, bent or 
sprung together near the breech before 
being soldered. If they were not they 
would fire their loads across the line 
of the sights. 

This Englishing does not seem to 
greatly affect the pattern of the 12- 
gauge, but it cripples the 20 to a marked 
degree, on account of the higher gas 
pressure in the 20. The 20-gauge bar- 
rels should be perfectly straight with- 
out any English if we wish to get the 
best results. 

I have two 20-gauge double guns— 
presumably the best the factories can 
do, since one of them is the second and 
the other one the third gun direct from 


the factory. One of these guns—an 
L. C. Smith, full choke and chambered 
for the 24-inch shell—shoots a very 


good count, averaging about 65 per cent 
on a 30-inch circle at 40 yards from the 
muzzle of the gun. It weighs better 
than 6% lbs. It crossfires its loads 
slightly, but withal is a very good 20 
and shoots the factory loads well in 
all sizes of shot. 

Now, regarding the effect of modify- 
ing the gas pressure. This gun, loaded 
with 2% drams of Dupont’s and % ozs. 
of 7% chilled shot, will shoot a count 











This is a high 
and would do better in 
with more wadding to 
On 
the other hand, with a load consisting 


of about 50 per cent. 
pressure load 
a longer shell 
better cushion the column of shot. 


of 2 drams of Dupont’s and 1 oz. of 
No. 6 chilled shot, it will shoot a count 
of nearly 80 per cent. This is a very 
low pressure load and the penetration 
is hardly up to the average 12-gauge 
load. This brings us to the considera- 
tion of another point in resistance. 

The atmosphere is sufficiently elas- 
tic to allow a small caliber spitzer bul- 
let to be forced thru it at the rate of 
3,000 feet or more per second, even 
from a shoulder arm. 

But not so with a charge of shot. It 
presents too broad a front and about 
the best we can do is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,300 feet per second. If we 
try to increase the velocity of shot the 
resistance keeps close pace with the in- 
crease in powder charge, and so the 
penetration is not greatly increased be- 
yond a certain degree by heavy loads 
of power. Especially is this true with 
fine shot. Heavy shot retain their mo- 
mentum better and the penetration is 
greater. However, with all its present 
shortcomings, the 20-gauge has a better 
penetration than the larger bores, as 
well as several other virtues, and is 
gun enough for anything. 

I have never known a man who was 
a reasonably good shot, who had a keen 
sense of fair sportsmanship and who 
had used the 20-gauge in the field and 
over the marsh sufficiently to become 
familiar with it, that was not enthu- 
siastic over it. If a sportsman argues 
in favor of a 12-gauge, it must be, it 
seems to me, from a_ standpoint of 
smothering out his bird with the least 
possible chance of failure in the field, 
the same as at the trap. If this is the 
case, he can produce a good argument 
for choosing a 12-gauge instead of a 20. 
We are inclined to feel, altho it would 
not be quite polite to say so, that he 
has not progressed in real trigger fun 
beyond a love for the lust of killing 
his game with the greatest degree of 
certainty, every advantage be accept- 
able. When we go for deer we no longer 
use a deadfall made of heavy logs, but 
we take a small weapon weighing 7 
lbs.—about one-twenty-fifth the weight 
of the game. Why should one wish to 
take an 8-lb. gun to kill a 1-lb. bird? 
There is a certain sportsmanlike pride 
in feeling that something besides the 
law limit keeps him from slaughtering 
game unduly. 

Who, I ask you, would not feel more 
sportsmanlike after having killed a 
brace or two of birds with a full-choke 
20-gauge gun using % of an ounce in 
his right barrel and % in the left than 
he would had he killed the law limit 
with a 12-gauge pump gun, using brush 
loads of 1% ozs. of shot on quail, for 
instance? 
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I am speaking now not altogether of 
killing the most game or creating a 
big bag story to relate to your family 
or your neighbor, but rather of that 
sportsmanlike feeling which takes into 
account the pride of a happy shooting 


skill, a reasonable number of birds, plus | 
a few | 


a knowledge that he has left 
birds, not wounded or killed, 
neighbor sportsman, 
pair for seed. 

I also wish to add a 
natured sarcasm and say that, if one 
can’t shoot well enough to use a 20- 
gauge, he will have the greatest fun of 
his life in learning to do so. I may 
add, however, that I have never ex- 
perienced this pleasure myself to any 
very great extent. Still, I am like the 
old lady at camp meeting—‘“jes bubbling 
over with hope.” 

If you have the popular but erron- 
eous notion that the 20-gauge is used 
because of its light weight, permit me 
to disabuse your mind of that notion. 
I am glad that the gun and cartridges 
are somewhat lighter, and that is one 
of the pleasures in handling a 20-gauge, 
but this is by no means the prime rea- 
son for using a 20. 

The real advantages of the 20-gauge 
are several: First, the greater number 
of clean kills as per ratio of wounded 
birds; second, the perfectly balanced 
load has only three-fourths the number 
of missiles in it that a 12-gauge load 
has. This, with slightly increased pene- 
tration, leaves the game much nicer for 
the table. Third, the increased skill 
necessary in shooting the 20, the pat- 
tern being considerably narrower than 
that of the 12-gauge, notwithstanding 
the statement of the Parker Gun Co. 
to the contrary. 

The spread of a full-choke 20-gauge 
pattern bears the ratio to a 12-gauge as 
20 is to 12 inversely. That is, one might 
get a notion of the difference by sub- 
tracting 20 from 100, leaves 80; sub- 
tracting 12 from 100, leaves 88. Then, 
to reduce these by 4 would give the 
spread of patterns for each gun at a 
given distance, say 30 yards. Thus the 
spread of shot for the 20 would be 20 
inches at 30 yards, while that of the 
12 would be 22 inches at 30 yards, and 
this is about what we find to be the 
case, 

I refer to the killing pattern and not 
the surface shot. There is a certain per 
cent of the shot charge—those which 
come in contact with the surface of the 
bore—that go wild of the 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards. These are known as the 
periferial or stray shot and constitute 
about 30 per cent, or thereabouts, of 
all patterns. These stray shot are more 
erratic and spread more in the 20 than 
in the 12-gauge, because the 20-gauge 
has a much higher gas pressure than 
the 12, and consequently these surface 
shot are more distorted in shape or 
flattened from friction against the sur- 
face of the bore in passing out, and 
this causes the periferial pattern of the 
20 to be greater than the periferial pat- 
tern of the 12. This is most likely 
where the Parker people got their er- 
roneous idea that the pattern of the 
20-grnuge was larger than that of the 
12-gauge. 

The central stream of a charge is 
the one that reaches the 25 or 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards and is about one- 
tenth narrower in the 20 than in the 
12-gauge; thus more skill is required 
on the part of the shooter to center 
his bird with the 20-gauge than with 
the 12, both being bored full choke. 

The column of shot in a load should 


for his 





and perchance a | 


bit of good- | 











The New 
Remington .380 Pistol 


N hunting, fishing or camping — you need a sidearm. An ac- 





curate, dependable and safe automatic pistol, in addition to 
your rifle or shotgun, is what every sportsman requires and 


what many sportsmen carry. 


The NEW Remington .380 caliber automatic pistol has points of 
construction, safety and design which make it a superior arm for 
outdoor use or home protection. This pistol carries seven cartrid- 
ges in the magazine and one additional cartridge in the chamber. 


Three safety features, one entirely new in the pistol field, make 
this weapon completely safe. If the magazine is removed with a 
cartridge left in the chamber, the pistol absolutely cannot be fired. 
An automatic grip safety prevents discharge unless the handle 
is grasped and the trigger pulled at the same time. A thumb- 
operated safety lever permits the arm to be earried cocked with 
entire safety. 


The NEW Remington is light, comfact and well balanced. The 
pistol fires one shot each ¢ime the trigger is pulled, automatically 
ejects the empty shell and re-loads ready to fire. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Takes any standard .380 rimless pistol car- 
tridge; hammerless with side ejection; three separate safety de- 
vices; length 6 5/8 inches; width 9/10 inch; weight, 21 ounces; 
hard rubber stocks; dull black finish; matted barrel; made only 


in one caliber, one style, one finish. 


Write for Model 51 Folder mentioning this maga- 
zine, and see your nearest Remington UMC dealer. 







THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Incorporated 






Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York City 

























BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 

it increases blood 
eirealation, strength- or 

The Vigorous Man or , 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investiyate 
thie machine. Takes the place 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what & 
from a goitre, ner- 
vous dobility, In- 
somnia, prostate 

chine is not a vibrator or 
a high frequency or a 

galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong 
ing apparatus. No wires toconnect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 


Electric Hygienic Machi 

ens and soothes the 

fits derived from this machine 

plexy, headaches, neuralgia 

of exercise. Give your mus- 

this machine means to 

giend trouble and ‘ dand P d by 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 





Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
nerves. Brings sleep 
except you try it. One treat- 
nervousness, general weak- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
one wanting in vital 
varicose veins? Prof. J. B. Roche 
and efficient. This means you! Address 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHOULD BE IN 
to the sleepless. | 
ment will convince you of its 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
fat nor thin 
strength, or suffering 
Remember this Ma- 
Roche Electric Machine Co., 0. L. 















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 





best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 


Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. Inalessersense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 


base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 
On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 


house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. Noone connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, re: sonable as consistent with service 


ferences exchanged. 








S.N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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correspond in length to the thickness of 
the bore. Thus the regular load for 
the 12-gauge is 1% ozs. of shot; for 
the 16, 1 oz., and for the 20, % oz. 
When the cartridge is exploded in a 


full-choke gun the shot column, with 
all the wads, moves forward en masse 


to the choke at the muzzle of the gun; 
here the center of the shot column, 
with the shot wadding, leaps unob- 
structed thru the choke, while the per- 
iferial portion of the column and the 
several thick powder wads are slightly 
retarded by the increased friction at 
the choke. Thus the column of shot 
takes on a conelike shape from the 
choke at the muzzle, and this conical 
form of the shot charge is retained 
thruout its entire flight. 

The choke in a gun is calculated to 
be just sufficient to fling tne periferial 
or surface shot in behind the central 
column, and a properly choked gun will 
do this to a certain extent, but these 
surface shot are retarded and travel in 
the rear of the central column. They 
are variably flattened and distorted in 
shape and many of them are not thrown 


into the wake of the central column, 
but diverge from the very end of the 


muzzle, while others no doubt are flung 
entirely across the rear of the column, 
while still others bring up the rear and 
the 30-inch circle. The latter 
may be designated by their weaker 
What sportsman has not 
observed a number of shot that pene- 
trate the boards but slightly? These 
are probably the surface shot that have 
been thrown by the choke into the rear 
of the column and arrive at the target 


later than the apex or main central 
pattern. 
The charge of shot en flight at the 


muzzle of the gun assumes a_ shape 


ing this I found these facts to apply 
only at 10 yards. He had miscalculated 
his distance 15 yards. 

Another man, some years ago, had a 
gun with wonderful penetration. It 
would shoot No. 7% shot clean thru a 
%-inch board of solid oak at 40 yards. 
This gun would fire No. 7% chilled shot 
twice their thickness into oak at 40 
yards. He had evidently mistaken some 
variety of soft wood for oak. 

A most remarkable coincidence was 
related to me some years ago in all sin- 
cerity. This man’s father had been a 
wonderful shot and had a wonderful 
gun. One day a hawk swooped down 
into their dooryard, and, catching a full- 
grown hen, flew away to the sky with 
her. (The hen must have been a little 
nervous to be taken up so high without 
a parachute in case anything happened 
to the hawk.) At any rate, the father 
ran into the house for his gun and by 
the time he returned with the gun the 
hawk and the hen were a mere speck 
in the sky. The father shot that hawk 
and never touched the hen—she came 
down and was all right. I questioned 
him regarding the kind of gun, but he 


did not know whether it was a rifle 
or a shotgun. For all anybody now 


living knows, it might have been a 20- 
gauge. 


Wash. 





Mr. McGoldrick Writes of Good 
Scores. 


By E. A. McGoldrick. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herrick start- 
ed this on page 246 of October Outdoor 
Life, so I feel called upon to say a 
word or two in support of his argu- 
ments; also to correct the statement as 




















| something like No. 1; to the residence of myself and wife. 
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its flight it assumes a We do not live in Seattle, as stated, 


; are 


sauge 


farther on in 
form more like No. 2. 

In this brief article one cannot do 
more than suggest a few principles and 


impress a few features, and in doing 
this it has not been my intention to 


cast reflection upon the lovers of the 
12-gauge. Many of my closest friends 
12-gauge men—the cleanest and 
best fellows on earth—and some of 
them have, I fancy, never fired a 20- 
gun or had any extensive asso- 
ciation with it. They love the 12-gauge 
from past association. 

My father once said, “You never saw 
an old man who had not been an awful- 
ly smart young man.” And it might be 
said with equal veracity that one never 


sees a man who owns a poor gun. 

One cannot well test a young man 
after he has grown old. Therefore I 
cannot pass judgment on my father’s 
statement. But I have from time to 


time tested out many of these wonder- 
ful guns and have seldom, if ever, found 
anything out of the ordinary in them. 

One man had such a close-shooting 
gun that it would knock a hole thru 
an inch 25 Upon test- 


board at 25 yards. 


but in “Sunny Old Spokane.” 

Being of an experimental turn of 
mind, and what is called “gun nutz,” 
I have done more or less reloading, 
using different bullets and powder 
charges, and have had some surprising 
results. On page 389 of October, 1916, 
Outdoor Life is shown a group of five 
shots which I made at fifty-five paces 
(which, being six feet in my socks, are 
a good yard each), using fourteen grains 
of Dupont No. 75 (Marksman) and a 
100-grain .303 Savage metal-case minia- 
ture bullet. Four of the shots are in 
practically the same hole and a quarter 
will cover them all. This load was in- 
tended for ground squirrels and did the 
work nicely. Not being able to get any 
more metal-case bullets, 1 had to turn 
to cast ones, and settled on the .808241S 
and fourteen grains of No. 75 as the 
best load obtainable in a Springfield 
-artridge for short range work. The 
wife has been using this load in her 
Springfield Sporter for some time and 
it is the cleanest and most accurate 
short range load we have ever used. 
Am enclosing a copy of a group of ten 
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shots made by Mrs. McGoldrick at 50 
yards with this load from sitting posi- 
tion, muzzle rest, which speaks for it- 
self. I have the original target here 
for verification at any time. This is 
the group mentioned in Herrick’s arti- 
cle. 

Mrs. McGoldrick has been shooting ¢ 
Springfield for about three years and 
is considered some shot. Shooting the 
regular army qualification course, she 
has made a score of 263x300, and it 
was shot in competition and under the 
supervision of regular army officers on 
the Fort George Wright rifle range here 
at Spokane. Would like to mention that 


this included a score of 44x50 at 500 
yards rapid fire in 1 minute and 20 
seconds. The N. R. A. has acknowl- 


edged her scores and awarded her the 
medals for them. A man could do worse 
than drewn himself in “Old Crow” on 
the strength of that, couldn’t he? 

Would like to say that I haven’t suc- 
ceeded in drowning myself in the “Old 
Crow” that Herrick mentioned as yet, 
as there seems to be a noticeable short- 
age of that stuff this year, and would 
appreciate even about four fingers in 
a tin cup, let alone enough to drown in. 
However, if Herrick knows where the 
necessary amount can be _ obtained, 
would be tickled to take a chance on 
drowning in it. 

But back to the reloading again: 
Chauncey Thomas has made the state- 
ment that hand-loaded cartridges were 
not as accurate as factory loads. At 
the national matches at Camp Perry in 
September, 1918, I had the opportunity 





A. McGold- 
1918; with 


Target (exact size) shot by Mrs. E. 
rick, using Springfield Sporter, July, 
14 grs. No. 75 powder; 10 shots at 50 yds., muz- 
zle rest. 


of shooting both Peters and Remington 
.00-06 ammunition loaded for the gov- 
ernment to shoot Germans with, and 
will say right now that I can sit down 
with a cup of powder and a teaspoon 
and load better ammunition than it was, 
and will bet that anyone else that used 
that “junk” will agree with me. 

I saw a prominent rifleman shooting 
the same stuff in a machine rest at 600 
yards and know that he got groups as 
large as 14 in. by 30 in. Would that 
be called accurate? I have used fac- 
tory loaded ammunition quite exten- 
sively and have received good results 
from it, and do not believe that the 
Camp Perry stuff was a fair sample; 
but it only goes to show what you are 
liable to get at times. No chance of 
anything like this happening to hand- 
loaded ammunition if any care is taken 
in loading. We also had a great deal 
of trouble with this ammunition blow- 
ing out the primers from over pressure, 
and in the Enfield rifle the grease on 
the inside of the bolt would blow back 





in your eyes from the gas escaping thru | 


the primer pocket. It cost me $11 per 
thousand to load service charges for the 


Springfield with government compon- 
ents in 1917. Of course, this figure 


does not include my time, but as I would 
have spent the time at picture shows or 
reading some worthless fiction, I figure 
it was better spent reloading cartridges. 

C. T., old top, I can’t agree with you 
regarding the accuracy of reloaded cart- 
ridges; but because we don’t agree 
should not cause any desire on our part 


to shoot each other up, so I hope this | 


letter will be taken in good part by all 

concerned and as from a sportsman who 

is trying to pass along what informa- 

tion he has for what it is worth. 
Wash. 





‘‘What Is Accuracy?’’ Again. 


I have read Lieut. Col. 
ticle on accuracy, and, 
agree to a dot. 
and I could get up a dispute over gun 
affairs if we tried; sometimes we do 
not exactly gibe in every detail, but 
that is usually because of lack of space, 
or a different and too hazy or brief 
wording of the same idea. 

One-shot accuracy, so to speak, I did 
not dwell on in my former article 
accuracy, if, indeed, I even more than 
indirectly referred to it; and I am 
mighty glad that the colonel has han- 
dled it in length and detail. Needless 
to say, it is well done. 

His remarks about hitting an 8-inch 
bullseye every time at 100 yards cer- 
tainly finds center with any man who 
has used a rifle for half a lifetime un- 
der all and sundry conditions. Group 
shooting is only target accuracy, so the 
8-inch group at 100 paces as a day-in- 
and-day-out measure of accuracy may 
seem pretty coarse work for the man 
who has spent his powder mostly on 
paper punching—but ’tis true. Hence 
the weary patience of the old rifleman 
when he hears as fresh news’ what 
Granddad’s rifle used to do “every 
time” at the proverbial “40 rods,” which 
incidentally is about 220 yards. Also 
the catalog students and their “official 
figures,” which bear about the same 
general relation to actual work with ¢ 
rifle, or revolver, that the chap on the 
race track with the official dope sheet 
bears to the actual horseman, 
breeds, trains and races the 
themselves—and beyond him 


as usual, 


’ 


even is 


who | 
animals | 


Whelen’s ar- | 
we | 
I doubt if said Whelen 


on | 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


This is Johnny 
Johnson, the great- 
yest hunter on the 
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» South Carolina 
Coast. His record 
/ [Ng of 16 deer without 
| J amiss was made 


: is with an Ithaca Gun 
J ‘ ~ “loaded with buck- 


shot. He shootsan 
‘age’ Ithaca because it is 
the best gun on 
earth. 






Catalog free. 


Double guns, includ- 
ing war tax, $45 
and up. Single trap 
guns, including war 
tax, from $700 down. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 10 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 





the horseman who handles not only rac- | 


ing stock, but all kinds from the foal- 


ing to the soap kettle and the tanning | 


vat. Whelen has tried it, not once, but 


many thousand times, and “he knows.” | 


I wish I had half his experience. 


So far no one that I know of has yet | 


satisfactory definition of ac- 


given a 


curacy. 


many different systems of 
shots. Not one of these targets or sys- 
tems is conclusive, is satisfactory; each 


That is why, perhaps, we have | 
had so many kinds of targets and so | 
measuring | 





one of them is more than open to doubt, 


dispute and question. 

I began my other article on accuracy 
—that has stirred up the animals again, 
I see—by saying that I did not know 
what accuracy is, and I don’t. But I 
will here try to give a chance-shot def- 
inition of it, just for fun: 







“Getting there firstest with the most- | 


est men,” was General Forrest’s defini- 
tion of strategy, probably the best one 
ever voiced, as it has been practically 
accepted by military chiefs the world 
over. Now, I suggest that: Accuracy is 
getting there firstest with the mostest 

















PILE DON’T BE CU 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 

omens “The internal method 


of treatment is the correct one, and 

is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 

and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 














. Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 


Oriental Wiggler $1°° 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75° /” 
lg 2 kidder 75° Pork Rind Strips 35*jar. 


Al. Foss 











We are customer Tanners of 
all kinds of hides you catch 
We tan and dress them in our 
own Factory, and make them 
up into coats, robes, gloves, 
mittens and Ladies’ Pura 
When asking for our circular, 
mention the kind of fur yoo 
have to be made up. We are 
Taxidermists on Rug work, 
and mounted Game Heads of 
all kinds. We tan and pluck beaver skins very beautiful 


W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 
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7) Waterproof 
Match Box | 


Si A 


Every man should carry 
one. Made of nickel-plated seam- 
less brass with water-tight cover. 
Size of a 10-gauge shell—just right 
for the pocket. Holds good supply 
of matches and keeps them 
absolutely dry. Price 55c 


MARBLES HANDY COMPASSES 


Brass box with agate bearings. Guaran- 
teed eo ny dial, pocket 
compass -10. Revolving 

d 1.40 


SAFETY COAT COMPASS—Fastens se- 
curely to coat, vest, or belt—can’'t 
get lost. In plain view at all times. 
Stationary dia}, Price $1.40. 1.65 
Revolving dial ° 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
OF SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich- 


Savecvw 





SME @) s¥-Ve ele) Cove 
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| B) Bi it 
Feed your dog a balanced ration of mea’ 
= whastond cereals. For eb te edhe 
condition in hot or cold weather, 5 or 60 Ib. 
containers—also in bags for kennels or park 
animals. Send for Free sample, prices and 
4, book—how to care for and feed your dogs. 
Champion Animal Food Ce., Dept. Q-1 Minneapolis, Mina. 


OSiac 


D Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons qi 
Dowagiac, Mich, 


E. A. Lockwood 


TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME 
HEAD SPECIALIST 


—>A.B.C< 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 
























National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 
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| lead; in other words, the first hit. 
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Just 
how that hit is made is immaterial; 
or, to reword my suggested definition: 
The greatest number of hits in the least 


time. This, of course, eliminates group 
shooting, and probably puts the ma- 


chine gun ahead of the hand rifle in 
accuracy. 

So, to date we have several kinds of 
accuracy mentioned—the most popular 
conception, group accuracy; one-shot 
accuracy, range (that is, comparative 
distance) accuracy, first-hit (that is, 
time or speed) accuracy, average varia- 
tion accuracy, or string measurement 
system, or other modifications of this 
system—the one used mostly by the 
government. So, suit yourself. There 
are apparently plenty of kinds of ac- 
curacy to please everybody, so pick out 
the one you want and don’t quarrel with 
the other fellow because he does not 
like your choice in accuracy, any more 
than you would pick a row with him if 
he did not select the same necktie or 
wife or cigar you do. 

Personally, I agree perfectly with Col- 
onel Whelen; and to overcome the un- 
certainty of first-shot accuracy is why 
1 wanted the auto-loading rifle, so that 
if I missed with the first shot I could 
instantly use it as a range-finder for 
the second shot. <A hit with the first 
shot every time is, of course, the ideal 
accuracy, but as an unkind and very 
inconsiderate Fate won’t let us all have 
that, then I, for one, put the first-hit 
accuracy—regardless of the number of 
eartridges fired—as the next’ best 
choice. 

But everyone to his own taste, as I 
said before, and the group shooter—I 
am one myself—and the one-shot man, 
and the first-hit man, each can enjoy 
himself, as he is in no way injuring the 
other fellow. I know of no man who 
has a corner on accuracy. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 





Backs Up Mr. Stevenson’s Stand. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your No- 
vember issue, Messrs. McCutchen and 
Kiardy rally to C. T.’s support in his 
controversy with Mr. Stevenson and pro- 
ceed to show by sundry records and, in 
some cases, I am sorry to say, by very 
poorly concealed slurs on Mr. Steven- 
son’s own ability with a six-gun. How 
utterly beyond the pale he (Mr. Steven- 


| son) is for attempting to question the 
veracity of several statements made by 


| 


Denver’s most enthusiastic booster— 
Mr. C. Thomas. 

I have before me your August issue, 
in which appears Mr. Stevenson's arti- 


cle, followed by C. T.’s reply. In Mr. 


| Stevenson’s article I fail to find the 
| slightest claim of any kind as to his 


own personal ability with a six-gun. He 
claims nothing—merely asks an explan- 
ation. In return for this gentlemanly 
request he gets two very unsportsman- 
like answers. C. Thomas politely in- 
forms the world that he is writing over 
Mr. Stevenson’s head. McCutchen’s 
meaning is quite clear. He crawls be- 
hind the brilliance of his own reputa- 


| tion and avers that before anyone can 


| question 


or compare his performance 


| they must also hold a record or two. 
| The reason for this stand is not hard 


| to find. 


McCutchen and Thomas, at 


; one time, in a moment of indignation 
| that another mere mortal should claim 
| to equal their own marvelous achieve- 


| 


ments with one-hand guns, posted a 
thousand dollars that Mr. McGivern 
could not duplicate the stunts he had 


claimed to do. In other words, in a 
polite way, they called him a liar. How 
Mr. McGivern retaliated, showing up 
the two former gentlemen in a manner 
delicious to behold, is now history. If 
memory serves me right, they headed 
their article, “McCutchen Calls McGiv- 
ern for ‘One Thousand Cash.’” This 
may not be the exact wording, but it 
is near enough to serve my purpose. 
But they put the “call” in the wrong 
place. They put up the thousand as a 
bluff to save their own faces. It was 
Mr. McGivern who did the calling. He 
saw their little thousand and raised 
them about seven thousand more. Then 
the indignant gentlemen saw their mis- 
take and became clamlike in their si- 
lence on that particular subject. They 
were not even sportsmen enough to give 
Mr. McGivern credit for making good 
where they couldn’t. 

That kind of stuff sets heavy in the 
craws of all the boys who like to see 
clean sportsmanship. We like to see 
experiments made in all lines tending 
to advance the science of gun handling, 
and we give full credit to any man who 
is good enough to excel. But we do 
hate like the very deuce to have C. T. 
insist that the only good gunmen in the 
world come from Denver, and he him- 
self one of them. To back this up, he 
offers statements that, to me at least, 
are a long way from conclusive proof. 
For instance, he mentions that in some 
of his own quick (?) work he averaged 
more misses than hits on a man target 
at 30 feet, drawing and shooting in the 
average time of four-fifths of a second. 
And this with gun ready and expecting 
a signal. It won’t do, Thomas. One 
of Mr. McGivern’s stunts is to throw a 
tomato can away from him, shoulder 
high. Then he draws and hits it six 
times in the air—double-acting his gun. 
That is what one could cali QUICK 
work. And nobody in Denver could be- 
gin to duplicate it—not even McCutchen, 
the mighty. 

C. T. claims to be a gunman. He 
also claims to have lived in the West 
for some time. Yet he claims that 
fanning a six-gun is a myth. It’s a 
dead giveaway. L. P. HOLMES. 

Calif. 





Critics and Criticisms. 

(A man who has never made a mistake 
has never done anything; a man learns 
only by changing his mind; a substitute 
is not the original and is different from 
it; a man without enemies is a man 
without friends; and a writer without 
critics is a writer without readers.) 

I seem to be under bombardment. 
Now, I shoot for amusement; I write 
for Outdoor Life, or rather for its read- 
ers, largely for amusement; and I read 
the outdoor and shooting publications 
for amusement, including the barrage 
of my occasional critics. Incidentally, 
the whole thing is only a game to me, 
just a hobby, an amusement, and I also 
universally avoid all bets about it. In 
fact, except rare trifles, I never bet 
about anything. If I am right, there is 
no need to defend myself; if I am 
wrong, it is no use to defend myself. 
So, what’s the use? 

Nothing is more comical than to see 
two or more people quarreling over a 
game that they are playing for pleas- 
ure. With me, shooting and writing 
about it is a game, pure and simple, so 
why quarrel over it? It doesn’t matter. 

That I am sincere about it all, I know. 
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Some, perhaps thousands, like my work, 
and my work is for them, just as red 
meat is for meat-eaters, not for vege- 
tarians; on the other hand, as is purely 
natural, some do not like my work—so, 
why read it? It is impossible to please 
everybody, is foolish even to try. No 
one can make everybody happy at the 
card table by dealing from one pack; 
some hate Shakespeare, some detest 
Hugo, 
mer bores me; 
One man drives a ball with a stick and 
calls it golf; another drives a ball with 
a club and calls it baseball; another 
drives a ball with a cue and calls it 
pool or billiards; another drives a ball 
with gas and calls it shooting—one is 
as good as the other, just so it brings 
pleasure to the doer and does not harm 
anyone else. And is it not the same in 
writing? I am grateful to mine ene- 
mies; they keep me up and doing, where 
the flattery of many friends is deaden- 
ing. 

I have no quarrel with my critics; 
they may write what they please if it 
gives them and their readers pleasure, 
for it does not harm me; and I will 
write what I please, as it gives me and 
my readers pleasure, and surely does 
not harm my critics. If it gives them 
pleasure to criticize me and my writ- 
ings I have no objection, as it does not 
annoy me; in fact, it often gives me 
pleasure to read it, altho often I do 
not read it. Why should I? There 
comes a point, when a man has been 
before the public for many years, when 
he grows indifferent to public praise 
or censure, for applause is only the 
prelude to disaster, and a man was 
never yet written down except by him- 
self. As I said before, if a man’s facts 
are right, there is no use to defend 
them—time and others will attend to 
that—and if he is wrong, there is no 
use to defend them. So, what’s the 
use? 

I would suggest, in passing, that when 
one man quotes another that he make 
sure that he actually does quote him 
and not put forth something just as 
good, for if I decline to defend what 
I did sar and leave it to battle for it- 
self in this world of wicked words all 
naked and unenforced, then how can 
one be expected to defend what one 
did not say? The two most frequent 
mistakes—sincerely made—is misquota- 
tions by rewording and by omitting the 
context. If a man sincerely believes— 
und probably every one of my. critics 
n this magazine is perfectly sincere in 
his belief—that I said so-and-so, I do 
not blame him in the least for his com- 
ing out in defense of what he believes 
to be the truth; in fact, 1 honor him 
for so doing. But pray, be careful that 
vou read and understand the alleged 
incorrect statement aright, 
juote from memory. 
the quotation marks and give page 
number references, but even that will 
ften not prevent the selecting for criti- 
cism a certain statement without the 
error of omitting qualifying context 
statements. And many and many a 
statement has been credited to me in 
the red ink that I never made, and 
probably never would make, not only 


many yawn over the Bible, Hio- | 
each to his own taste. | 








and never | 
’Tis safer to use | 


in Outdoor Life and in our little game | 


of guns, but in a far wider and more | All books sent postpaid on receipt ot price. 


cents extra on each volume should be sent. 


important field out over the English 
reading world during the past twenty- 
{ive years or so that I have been writ- 
ing. I have heard of some strange 
things that I have said, or penned, but 
no one has ever yet been able to find 
them in type. And till they are found 


| 
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“Clean As 


A Whistle” 


‘‘Not a spot—practi- 
cally as good as the 
day I bought it.”’ 


You can say that, too, 
if you regularly use 


Pyramid 
Solvent 


Made by the makers of that famous 
gun oil—3-in-One. Tested by 
expert military and civilian shots 
before being offered to you. Capt. 
Wm. F. German, U.S. Inf., says: 


“T have cleaned a rifle with Pyra- 
mid Solvent, at times, hours after 
leaving the rifle range, and after 
at least one hundred rounds had 
been fired, removing every particle 
of the poisonous, smokeless resi- 
due. In every single instance the 
bore was left shining bright.’’ 


Pyramid Solvent easily and quickly dis- 
solves high power smokeless and black 
powder residue. Loosens metal fouling. 
Contains no moisture to cause rust and 
no chemical that attacks the gun metal. 
Try it. Prove it. 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 3-in-One Oil 
to prevent rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for 
sale by most firearm 
dealers, 3 ounces in a 
convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting 
kit, 30c per can. If 
your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a 
can postpaid. 


sPYRAMID: 
@ SOLVENT 


Three-in-One OilCo. 
165 EEP Broadway, New York. r 


c216 
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Outdoor Life 


in type I prefer to remain silent. ’Tis 
a right no man may gainsay. 

In writing about gun matters in Out- 
door Life for practically twelve years 


| I am conscious of making just one er- 


ror, and I promptly acknowledged it in 
the next available issue; that was about 
the height to which a Springfield bul- 
let would rise if shot straight up. If 
I have made any other errors of actual 
fact, I will gladly acknowledge them 
likewise, if I am proven wrong; but 


| when it comes to matters purely of 


personal opinion, each man, remember, 
is entitled to his opinion in proportion 
of his reasons, and I often change my 
opinion as I discover new facts. But 
facts and opinions are two entirely dif- 
ferent matters, so kindly distinguish 
clearly between them before criticizing 
unfavorably any man, or the verbal 


| missile is all too liable to turn boom- 
| erang and recoil on the critic’s own 


head. So, as a rule, I prefer good- 


| natured silence under fire, as the only 


critic whose dictates are worth notice 
I do the best 
I can and take my chances; if wrong, I 
acknowledge the error and am thankful 
for having my error pointed out to me; 
if I am right, I have nothing to say, 
but leave the saying—and after the 
noise is over it is usually not neces- 
sary for anyone to say anything—to 
others, or to the proving events of 
time. Silence is the best critic medi- 
cine known. 

I respect the sincere critic, even tho 
he is in error; the insincere critic— 


| and I’ve had many—lI ignore, and, in 


time at least, the public learns not to 
believe him, or even to read his criti- 
cisms—so, why worry? 

I believe every critic I have ever had 
in Outdoor Life is thoroly sincere in 
his attacks; by insincere critics I refer 
to those in other fields mentioned above, 
whose dishonest pockets I have occa- 
sionally ripped with my pen-point, and 
they have hounded me in lying print 
for gain because I hurt or killed their 
graft, but have done me no harm. 

“Why don’t you answer him?” I sm 
often asked. 

“Why should I?” The answer I have 
endeavored to give above. 

There was a man who held such 


| things equal to the nth root of zero. 


“When Earth’s last picture is painted 
and the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen 
shall put us to work anew. 

- * s 7 


“And only the Master shall praise us, 
and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and 

no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for 
the God of Things as They are.” 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Efficiency of Old Guns. 


Yditor Outdoor Life:—While reading 
the article in Outdoor Life by Ashley 
Haines on the above subject I was re- 
minded of some of my experiences while 
a resident in one of the best big-game 
sections of British India. Trusting that 
some of the readers of Outdoor Life 
will find interest enough to read them, 
I will briefly relate a couple of these 
experiences, in changing old guns to 
meet my needs and reloading ammuni- 
tion to make them as efficient as I 
desired. 





At that time I was depending upon 
a Savage .303 rifle for all my hunting, 
and by the way, that rifle never failed 
me in any particular. However, the cal- 
iber being .303, the same name as the 
British government rifle, I had a great 
deal of trouble to secure the ammuni- 
tion, and at the best, the law would al- 
low no one to buy more than 200 rounds 
of ammunition per year. As I wanted 
to shoot small game as well as the 
larger varieties, I began looking for a 
suitable powder to reload the cart- 
ridges, aS when one is limited to 200 
cartridges in a year, where game is so 
abundant, the constant thought of sav- 
ing cartridges took a great deal of the 
pleasure out of shooting. 

I found it was absolutely impossible 
to get any smokeless powder in India 
that was recommended for reloading 
rifle ammunition. As a last resort I 
turned to smokeless shotgun powder. 
Of this I could get Schultz and Amber- 
ite. I could also get all I wanted of 
Curtis & Harvey’s No. 6, which is a 
very good black powder of coarse grain. 
I began my experiments by loading 
some cartridges with black powder, 
some with Schultz smokeless (taking 
care not to fill the shell so full that 
the powder would be compressed when 
the ball was seated), and some half 
black on botton of shell and half 
Schultz smokeless on top. The first 
trial convinced me that the combined 
load was the best of the three. I next 
began reducing the black and increas- 
ing the smokeless, and finally found 
that best results were obtained by using 
just a small priming charge of the 
black. 

While this load was fine for small 
game and short range, it lacked power 
for most of the shooting I was doing, 
and the restrictions on getting full- 
power cartridges led me to look for 
a rifle with a shell big enough so I 
could load it with the powders I had 
and get enough power to kill the larger 
game. 

Being in Bombay about this time, 1 
saw in the gun rack of A. Hollis & 
Son a .40-90 Ballard target rifle in per- 
tect condition. I bought this and sent 
back to the Ideal Company for a com- 
plete set of implements, with a mold to 
east their .40-cal. Express bullet in the 
330-gr. length. 

After a several months’ wait the re- 
loading tools and empty shells arrived, 
end with much pleasure I loaded up 
some cartridges with the priming 
charge of black and bulk of the charge 
of Schultz and proceeded to an unin- 
habited part of the neighborhood, with 
mental visions of bullseyes so shot up 
that they were no longer visible. Put- 
ting up my target on a very large tree, 
I stepped back a hundred paces, 
dropped on one knee and fired three 
very deliberate shots. Then with nerves 
tingling with anticipation I hurried to 
the target, expecting to find about a 
two-inch group. But alas! not in the 
bull, not in the target, not even on the 
tree anywhere could I find the faintest 
mark that resembled a bullet hole. I 
was dumfounded. I looked thru the 
barrel. It was straight and as bright 
as a looking glass. I looked at the 
sights; they seemed perfectly aligned. 
With many misgivings and much be- 
wilderment I went back to my 100-yd. 
stand and looked at the tree. In com- 
parison to the bullseye the tree looked 
as big as the side of a barn. Why 
could I not hit it? I took another shot, 
when lo! a large and perfectly healthy 
green leaf fell out of the tree, from 
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{fully ten feet above and to one side of 
the bullseye. I went home, and while | 
thinking the matter over I took one of | 
the bullets and pushed it into the muz- | 
zie of the rifle. I pushed it thru the 
barrel very easily, and when it came 
cut it had only the faintest tracings of 
the rifling upon it. Here, then, was | 
the trouble. The bullet was not a tight | 
fit and smokeless powder does not up- 
set a bullet when fired at low or me- 
iium velocities. With little time to de- 
vote to such things myself and only a 
very indifferent native gunsmith any- 
where near, what next was to be done? 

With a narrow cold chisel I removed 
each alternate projecting band from the 
inside of the bullet mold, which would 
iaake the rings on the bullet three times 
the usual width and the grooves for 
jubrication less numerous. I had the 
native gunsmith make a narrow cherry 
about .42 of an inch across and with 
this reamed out the newly-made wide 
gzrooves in the mold smoothly. I then 
had the native gunsmith make a taper- 
ing reamer and throated the breech 
from the front end of the cartridge 
chamber to the top of the lands with 
a straight taper throat about % of an 
inch in length. I next had him cut off | 
6 ins. from the muzzle of the barrel | 
and set the sight back, as I found the 
heavy 30-in. target barrel too un- 
wiedly and heavy to suit me for a} 
hunting arm. Next I had my gun- 
smith cut off a 2-in. piece from the 
6-in. piece of the barrel, and I reamed 
out the rifling from this and also 
slightly enlarged the~ bore. This I 
used as a bullet sizer, with a short 
piece of iron rod as a rammer to drive 
the bullets thru. 

Now, after setting the sights as ac- 
curately as possible by guess and tak- 
ing a buneh of cartridges loaded as | 
before, I proceeded to my improvised | 
range with mind in an excited state of 
anticipations and questionings that can 
be understood only by one who has had 
a similar experience. Not knowing 
what might happen by firing an over- 
sized bullet, I drove two stakes in line 
with my big tree backstop, and tying 
the rifle to them, I attached a long 
string to the trigger and retreated be- 
hind a large tree near by. I pulled the 
trigger and a _ good-sized report fol- 
lowed. Stepping from my hiding place 
l observed the gun to be whole and 
also saw a white spot about four inches 
in diameter in the bark of the tree on 
which I had trained the rifle. 

Thus far all was satisfactory, and 
next I opened the breech and examined 
the primer, which, while flat, was not 
broken. The problem was satisfactorily 
solved. It remained only to take a few 
sighting shots to get the sights prop- 
erly aligned, and I was ready to try the 
gun on game. After reaming out the 
mold the bullets from it weighed about 
350 grs. This with a 10-gr. priming 
charge of coarse black powder and a 
shell full (to the base of the seated 
bullet) of Schultz, gave a pretty stiff 
recoil, so I fitted the stock with a soft 
rubber recoil pad and the job was done. 
With this gun and loading I killed prob- 
ably about 100 head of medium-sized | 
and larger game during the subsequent 
years, and it proved an exceedingly sat- 
sfactory combination. Only once did I 
change the bullet, that time securing 
1 260-gr., 40-cal. mold, and enlarging it 
as I had done the first one, I got a bul- 








let of about 270 grs. weight. The pow- 
der charge I kept the same. With this 
uilet I got a higher velocity, but it | 
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seemed to lack something of the knock- 
down “punch” of the 350-gr. Express, so 
I abandoned it and stuck to the former. 

As an illustration of the killing power 


| of this bullet I might mention that on 
| five or six occasions I killed two black 
| bucks at a single shot. s This was usual- 


ly accidental, but twice I planned it 


| that way. 


But I wanted a real ‘man’s size” 
| double-barreled, English-made Express 
| rifle that I could load on the same 


| principle as I had loaded the .40-90. 


| perfect 
| mal of the India jungles, 


| a double-barreled, 





| big 800-gr. 


A 
that I would feel 
facing any ani- 
when no com- 
dog was near. I 
was often alone in 


gun with such power 
confidence in 


panion or even a 
needed this, as I 
my travels. 

Soon my chance came and I bought 
12-ga. elephant rifle. 
It was a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, and while it weighed 13 lIbs., it 
was so balanced that it did not seem 
to be over 10 lbs. It was by George 
Gibbs of Bristol and was a credit to the 
maker. 

The first thing I discovered was that 
it was bored to use brass shells only. 
A 12-ga. ball was thus too loose a fit. 
I obtained a mold to cast round balls for 
10-ga. paper shells. These were a good 
tight fit, and I loaded up some shells 
with these and 2% drs. coarse black on 
bottom and 2% drs. Schultz smokeless 
on top. These I tried out on targets 
and game. They were accurate at mod- 
erate ranges, but did not seem to be as 
satisfactory on game as I had expected. 
{1 therefore sent to England and had a 
mold made casting an Express bullet of 
about 800 grs. in weight and of a size 
to fit a 10-ga. paper shell. I had a re- 
sizing die made to bring these to a good 
fit in the 12-ga. brass shells. For use 
with this bullet the black powder was 
left at 2% drs., but the smokeless was 
increased to 3%, making a. 6-dr. load 
of powder and 800-gr. ball. 

Here was what I had been looking 
for. This gun was made with throated 
breech, so all I had to do was add a 
good thick, soft rubber recoil pad, and 
I was ready for business. While not 
exactly a target rifle, I could get 4-in. 
groups at 60 yds., firing right and left 
barrels alternately. within which range 
most of the shooting of dangerous game 
is done in India. With this weapon in 
my hands I felt I could face anything 
that roamed the jungles, with the 
chances in my favor. 








I am sending you a couple of these 
bullets taken from game to 


show their perfect mushrooming quali- 
ties. The history of these two bullets 
is as follows: The one that is least 
mushroomed killed a blue bull in his 
tracks. The blue bull is the largest an- 
telope in the world—but then you al- 
ready know that, or can look it up in 
some natural history better than I can 
describe it. They “take as much kill- 
ing” as any animal I met in India. 
The other, that mushroomed so per- 
fectly, killed a good-sized black bear at 
a range of about eighty yards. The 
bear was running away from me in a 
diagonal direction and the bullet struck 
him in the left ham and ranged forward 
diagonally thru his middle, and was 
found under the skin on the right side 


of his neck. One was enough, as his 
“innerds” were pretty badly mixed up. 
Cal. V. G. McMURRY. 





The .38-40 Still in the Ring. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just 
read Outdoor Life for May and I sure- 
ly was delighted with it. What 
pleased me more than anything else 
was the article by Ashley Haines on 
the .38-40. The answer he gave to 
the party who said that the .32-20, 
.38-40 and .44-40 have nothing to 
recommend them in the matter of ac- 
curacy, power and range and also the 
statement made that everything people 
had to say about these guns was said 
about forty years ago, was certainly 
worth the price of the magazine. 

There are many sections of this 
country where most of the game a 
man will kill is at moderate ranges, 
and in such localities, as Mr. Haines 
truly says, the Model ’92 Winchester 
is not only an effective arm but it is 
also the poor man’s gun on account 
of the low cost of ammunition com- 
pared to that of the high powers. 

I have used all three of these cart- 
ridges at different times in the past 
twenty-three years. I have a .32-20 
Marlin and a .38-40 Winchester, Model 
1892 carbine at the present time. With 
high velocity cartridges I have no 
trouble in landing my share of the 
elusive Mowich if I get a fair chance. 

I know lots of successful hunters 
who would just as soon have a ’92 
Winchester as any gun for all game 
up to and including deer and black 
bear. Many of these men use the 
.25-20 and think well of it. 

Some time ago I saw an article by 
Chauncey Thomas, wherein he stated 
that he tried out several high power 
carbines, such as the .30-30, .32 Spe- 
cial, 7 and 8 mm. earbines. If I re- 
member right he said that 12-inch 
groups was all he could get from these 
guns at 100 yards. Now, I am well 
aware of the fact that many men are 
far better shots than I am, but I made 
up my mind then and there that if 
my .38-40 would not beat that she 
would have to go. I took her out and 
tried her with Winchester low power 
smokeless, soft-point cartridges. I sat 
on the ground with my back against 
a tree and used a knee rest. I had 
no trouble to keep my shots in a 6- 
inch circle at 100 yards. My eyesight 
is not as good as it once was and the 
gun has the coarse open sights that all 
carbines have when they leave the fac 
tory. I would like mighty well to 
know what the gun would do in the 
hands of men like A. A. Haines if i! 
had good target sights. 

WILLIAM GENDER. 
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An Unusual Cartridge. 


About on2 year ago Dean King, West- 
ern representative of the U. M. C. Co., 
returned to Denver from a business trip 
along the Mexican border, and brought 
with him the cartridge illustrated here- 
in. I had never seen anything like it 
before, nor had he. Our personal esti- 
mates of its probable velocity, about 
4,000 ft. secs., agreeu. Mr. King obtained 
the cartridge in El Paso, I understand, 
from a friend, who offered to take him 
across the Line and show him the gun 
that shot it; but for some reason Mr. 
King vas bashful that day. Very sen- 
sible, Mr. King. 'The gun was said to 
be a German Mauser of some kind, but 
Mr. King let it stay where it was. 

Lee Knapp told me, after examining 
the cartridge, that he was under the im- 
pression that he had heard of it several 
years ago; that it might be one with 
which the German, French or Belgium 
governments were experimenting at that 
time; but that it had not, so far as he 
knew, proven much of a success. 

The cut with this article is exact size 
of the cartridge. I had it photographed 
in three different positions, as can be 
observed. No. 1 is the cartridge ‘as 
issued” with bullet held firmly in place. 
No. 2 shows same position, with side 
filed away to show bullet and peculiar 
internal arrangement. No. 3 shows how 
the thing works; the bullet is in posi- 
tion of No. 2 when fired. The bullet 
goes forward and takes the disk with it, 
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is of brass, and the bullet case appar- 
ently of nickel, like any ordinary metal- 
case bullet with usual lead core. 

The primer is a plain one, about like 
the ordinary American rifle primer, 
such as the No. 7% Winchester primer, 
or the ones used in the .45 Colt cart- 
riages. The nead of the shell is stamped 
“Polte Magdeburg” and nothing more, 
and seems to be of German muke. 

It contained a dark -gray, rather 
coarse-grained powder, just what kind, 
of course, I do not know. I saved it for 
examination, weighing, etc., later. 

Now, except what is.herein written, 
I know no more about this cartridge 
than does the reader, so can throw no 
more light on the matter by private let- 
ter. Nor is the cartridge for sale for 
any private collection. Anyway, it does 
not belong to me, but to Dean King. 

I think it would have a velocity of at 
least 4,000 ft. secs., and would not be 
surprised if it could be sent up even to 
5,000 ft. secs. cr very near it. The gen- 
eral construction of the cartridge, its 
ballistic plan, I mean, does not make 
for accuracy, however, as the bullet 
would probably not get a good delivery 
into the barrel, guiued only as it is by 
that disk, and the disk in turn guided 
only by the suell case, which would be 
expanding; and all told, the _ bullet 
would go into the barrel grooves wig- 
gling its tail, I think, like a merry 
prairie dog. 
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THE CARTRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHED IN DIFFERENT POSITIONS. 


of course; but the shoulder of the shell 
(and chamber) stops the disk, and the 
bullet goes ahead, out the barrel, and 
leaves the disk behind in the empty 
shell. The bullet proper is like any 
ordinary hard-point, metal-case bullet, 
apparently, and the disk is merely put 
over the rear end of the bullet. The 
shell, when empty after firing, would 
look like No. 3, with disk still in place, 
but jammed tight against the shoulder 
of the shell, and with the bullet proper 
gone, 

The shell on casual examination—we 
made practicuily no exact measurement 
—shows tne same length as the ’06 
Springfield shell, but is somewhat larger 
in diameter, as can be seen in the photo- 
graph. The bullet is tapered, and in 
front of the shell in No. 3 the bullet, 
measured by Lee Knapp, was .2084 in., 
and evidently a trifle larger at the base. 
I would say it was meant for a 5mm. 
probably. What the bullet weighs I do 
not know, as I uo not care to destroy 
the cartriuge to find out. The shell has 
a ring around it, like most sub-loaded 
cartridges of American make. The shell 


Inside about ten years, by the way, 
I think thar we all of us will be shoot- 
ing cartridges something like this one; 
hence its interest here apart from its 
interest as more or less of a curiosity. 

The next guns from both Winchester 
and U. M. C.-Remington people will no 
doubt be bolt guns, and I think that 
something like 3,400 ft. secs. will be 
their velocity. ‘Ihe Savage have already 
made a .250-3000 bolt-action. See Whe- 
len’s “American Rifle’ for description. 

Can‘any one who has had actual ex- 
perience tell us how the .250-3000 works 
in the .25-cal. Remington automatic 
rifle? I have had the gun in my hands, 
but can get no hard-nose cartridges for 
it, so cannot tell how accurate it is, as 
no soft-point ammunition is accurate to 
much better than a 1-ft. group at 100 
yards, as a rule, with velocities much 
over 2,000 ft. sees. I consider the .25- 
3000 soft-points worthless, and will not 
even attempt a group with them. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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Reloading Rifle Ammunition. 


iXditor Outdoor Life :—In the issue of 
Outdoor Life for July I noticed the la- 
ment of Chauncey Thomas in regard to 
the lack of component parts for reload- 
ing your .30-cal., high-power ammuni- 
tion. In the beginning of last spring 
this club (Montclair Rifle Club of Mont- 
clair, N. J.) found itself in a somewhat 
similar position, or thought it did, 
rather, until the writer got busy with 
the various organizations which manu- 
facture ammunition. What with a price 
of about 8 cents a shot actual cost 
staring us in the face and a range price 
of 5 cents per shot irrevocably estab- 
lished, we had visions of our bank bal- 
ance doing a fancy ricochet to the tune 
of several hundreds of dollars, for be it 
known we fired some 40,000 snots from 
our Krags and Springfields last year 
and qualified 171 men in the N. R. A. 
courses as experts, sharpshooters and 
marksmen. So as early as February, 
1918, I got busy, as I said before, and 
found that we could obtain the follow- 
ing components in reasonable quantities 
from the manufacturers: From the 
Winchester R. A. Co. their .30-30, full- 
patch, 170-gr. bullet, the one with the 
ogival head; from the Remington- U. M. 
C. Company their non-mercurie primer 
No. 9; and from the Du Pont Powder 
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Company their No. 16 Improved Mili- 
tary Rifle powder—-the one they call 
progressive, or as we call it, the one 
with the “gain twist.” These we re- 
loaded in Frankford Arsenal shells of 
the year 1907 and found that for the 
Krag rifle nothing better could be 
asked. The shells were either resized 
their entire length, where they were 
to be used in many different Krags, or 
just the neck resized where an individ- 
ual reloaded his own shells. The pow- 
der was carefully weighed for the ex- 
periments, and it was found that 40 grs. 
was the right load for this bullet. The 
Du Pont Company advises that this 
gives about 2,300 ft. secs. velocity with 
a pressure that is about the same as 
the standard military load for the Krag. 
The elevation on Krag, 37,410, with 
model 1901 sight, with this load was 
right on the 200 line at 200 yards, and 
on the 500 line at 500 yards. The groups 
made at the ranges 200, 300, 400 and 
500 yards were well within the regula- 
tion bullseye for the various distances, 
firing from the prone position with 
sling-strap in use. The cost per 1,000 
was less than $20. 

More power to your pen, Thomas. 
Write us some more experiences like 
your “Troubles of a Reloader.” I can 
just see the inside of Lower’s old gun 
store, for I, too, have toted a model 
1886, cal. 45, all thru the Golden North- 
west in ’86, ’S7 and ’SS. 

New Jersey. V. R. OLMSTEAD. 
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The .45 Shell in Colt and S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen 
several comments in Outdoor Life re- 
garding the use of the “clip” for load- 
ing the Colt and Smith & Wesson dou- 
ble-action six-shooters (revolvers) with 
the .45 caliber cartridge as used in the 
automatic pistol I would ask your 
forbearence to let me give some figures 
for coraparison between the two guns: 


Colt S. & W. 
Weight ........ 2 Ibs. 7 oz 2 lbs. 4 02 
Total length... 10.8 in. 10.79 in. 
Barrel length. 6.5 in. 5.5 in 
Diameter of bore.. .445 in .445 in 
Rifling 
No. of grooves.. 6 
Width of grooves 522 in. LS 7. in: 
Depth of grooves 0033 in. 003 in, 
Twist, one turnin 16.00 in 14.659 in. 
Lands, width . .O772 in .O75 in 
Cylinder 
Length . ‘ 1.595 in. 1.537 in. 
Diameter , 1.695 in 1.708 in. 
No. of chambers 6 6 
Diam. of cham- 
bers, max.. 480 in 180 in 
Diam. of cham- 
bers, min 473 ~«in 1795 in 
I'ront sight above 
axis of bore.. otoe in .794 in. 
Leneth of bullet 0.662 in. 
Maximum .. 0.672 in 
Minimum ; 0.652 in 
Diameter of bullet. 0.4505 in, 
Total leneth cartridge 1.265 in 
Maximum . . L.2%5 in. 
Minimum . 1.255 in. 
Length cartridze cuse 
Maximum ; .898 
Minimum 892 in 
ry ( 
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The body of the bullet is a cylinder 
und its point is rounded. The bullet 
has a core of tempered lead (lead and 
tin composition) inclosed in a jacket of 
cupro-nickel, 

Weight of bullet, 230+2 ers. 

The Colt revolver has been fired 
eighteen times in 384 seconds and the 
s. & W. revolver eighteen times in 35 
seconds, both using clipped ammunition. 

In the Colt the bullet has a velocity 
or TSO at twenty-five feet, while the 
Smith & Wesson has a velocity of S806 
ft. s. at the same range. 

The drift of the bullet is to the left, 
but it is not noticeable, as the pull of 
the trigger finger will more than offset 
it, and tne gun is used at such a short 
range hat Qtherwise the drift is so lit- 
tie as not to be noticamble, 

The clip, eat a cet is given, is 


made of spTnmg steel, tempered. The 
cartridges are not held rigidly by the 
clip, but allow some play, still they 
cannot be removed except by springing 
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them thru the narrow opening allowed 
tor loading. 

Either of the guns will eject the emp- 
ties and the clips together, and when 
the time comes for civilians to use the 
gun it may be well to remove the clips 
and save them for reloading. The guns 
ure chambered for the .45 caliber rim- 
less or Model 1911, and one cannot use 
other .45 caliber ammunition in them. 

The speed of shooting does not seem 
very rapid after reading of the efforts 
of Mr. McCutchen’s, but is really rapid 
when one thinks of an ordinary man 
reloading three times as well as shoot- 
ing eighteen shots in that time. 

Personally, I am not fond of the .45 
caliber rimless and believe that a much 
better cartridge might have been adopt- 
ed for both the six-shooters and the 
auto. It may be well to say that the 
ordnance department designed the cart- 
ridge and the Colt people built the auto 
around it. BILL. 


Iowa. 


That .22 Contention. 


Outdoor Life:—Chauncey Thomas no 
sooner bids us adieu (and I don’t really 
believe that it was because he feared 
that I would accept his dare and visit 
him and the other—and the bull pup, I 
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mean) than Kansas sends forth a son 
named Heap to pester the Old Man. 
No, Bill, I don’t dare. I only wish 
that I could “do as much” as C. T. has 
—as much that is worth while and in- 
teresting. His talks were invariably 
first searched out and read, and more 
could be gained, aside from the facts, 
lore and occasional fancies, from them 
than from ten of the average sermons. 
I hope to continue to hear from him for 
many years, and tho the keg will soon 
be a thing only to reminiscence of, the 
hills and streams and trout are still 
here, and my bid to him “still goes.” 
Friend Heap seems, on first acquaint- 
ance, a heap careful of his friends, the 
enemy or of the furniture or of the am- 
munition appropriation, advocating, as 
he does, the deadly .22 for the settle- 
ment of major and minor troubles. That 
clean-up stuff of his sounds reasonable, 
but I'd much rather stay with a real 
gun, even if somebody gets mussed up, 
than to peck around with a .22 and 


maybe get the other fellow mad. If they 
put man-sized guns in the discard along 
with C. T.’s keg stuff, then it’s Chester 
clear to the top of that mountain. 

You might tell C. T. that it’s twenty 
years or more since I heard a sermon 
preached, G. L. CHESTER. 

Calif. 


Small vs. Large Bores in Shotguns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Mr. Whitte- 
more’s “Chat on the Shotgun” in your 
February issue, he overlooks the fact 
that what suits one man does not suit 
another, and that sometimes theories 
develop into convictions which are en- 
tirely wrong, but which are hard to 
upset. Willie Hohenzollern can tell you 
that. 

The argument that the larger the 
bore the better the shotgun will per- 
form, goes right over my head. That is 
not the point | was after. My stand is, 
that the good 12s are good enough, altho 
some of them are poor smoke wagons 
and not fit to kill Huns with, but I do 
contend that the 20-bore can be so im- 
proved that it will suit a few gun 
eranks like myself who use the sinall 
rifle, but who do not like to change to 
a cannon. 

I think the greatest fault with the 
big bores is in the shot. When it is 
necessary to fill a good part of the land- 
scape with shot to get one little healthy 
bird who only needs a homeopathic dose 
of three or four shot, they should be 
provided with a germ so the extras 
would grow into something for hungry 
Europe. This would be a nice job for 
Mr. Burbank. where you have the’ soil 
and climate for a good start. 

As for the argument that the muzzle 
choke is best, no doubt it is—for the 
gunmakers, but it does not prove best 
for getting results from the = small 
gauges, as shown by comparing my last 
20 with the 16 Parker built about 1890, 
whose performance according to the 
factory card was correctly given in my 
letter, and there positively was no mis- 
take of ten yards in the range. 

Mr. Whittemore admits he saw an old 
lifter-action Parker which shot like a 
house afire, and I also knew one of the 
same guns in my home town that was 
on wonder, and after being refinished 
and rebored at least twice at the fac- 
tory, it was still a great shooter and 
served the owner faithfully as long as 
he cared to use a gun, and it did not 
burst and blow his head off, either. 

My 16 Parker was the same choke 
and had the same good shooting qual- 
ities, and that is the very kind of gun 
T am trailing in a 20-bore, and I am 
following a pretty warm trail, as I am 
happy to state that the first letter put 
me in touch with a gun enthusiast who 
has two guns bored to a system of his 
own which are marvels for pattern and 
penetration. 

One of these is American, the other 
a foreign make of six pounds weight 
with only 26-in. barrels, which will out- 
shoot any of the factory guns weighing 
eight pounds. He says some of the Eng- 
lish makers will build guns to special) 
order and guarantee a 100 per cent pat- 
tern at forty yards and still give ex- 
treme penetration. 

I have full particulars of the special 
boring of these guns, which by the way, 
are both 12s, but there is no reason why 
it will not work just as well in the 20, 
and as soon as the gunmakers are ready 
to talk business I think my troubles 
will be over. 
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If I should be so fortunate as to get 
one with a 100 per cent pattern in the 
30-in. ring at forty yards, instead of the 
regular 70 per cent at thirty yards, I 
would prize it in the same way a rifle- 
man would treasure a rifle making 
}-in. groups at 200 yards, and if I miss 
half of my shots, all the better—for the 
game. I would simply do more shoot- 
ing and work a little longer on the job, 
and be happy. FRED H. SMITH. 

British Columbia. 


A Firearms and Shell Collection 
Started in ’73. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—yYou will find 
enclosed a photo of one corner of my 
den, also cartridge collection (shown 
in center of picture). I started this 
cartridge collection in 1873. I have 
on the board 275 and there are no 
two alike. They are nearly all Amer- 
ican make. 

I started the gun collection soon af- 
terward. I will speak of some of the 
guns: I have a Porter cylinder rifle, 
powder and ball, nine shot; an 18- 
pound Sharps, .45-90 target rifle; a 
144%4-pound Sharps .45-100-500, one of 
the famous buffalo killers in the early 
days; a Harper’s Ferry flint lock 
musket. (It has on the lock ‘1815,’ 
also “U. S.” and eagle. It was our 
government gun at one time.) 

A double-barreled powder-and-ball 
rifle; it has two pairs of sights, two 
ramrods, one hammer and one triger; 
the barrels revolve; a double-barreled 
.60 muzzle loader elephant gun, made 
in England by Swinburn & Son in 
1860; a Spencer rifle .46-56 rim fire; 
a Sharps that shoots the old linen 
cartridge, about a .50 caliber, dated 
1848; an Evans sporting rifle—it is 
a .44 cal. repeater, 26 cartridges can 
be put in the stock magazine at one 
time; a Winchester 1866 model, .44 


cal. rim fire, the first make. 
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I have forty-three antique and mod- 
ern pistols and revolvers of different 
kinds. No guns for sale. I have tak- 
en the Outdoor Life for over fourteen 
years and have never missed a copy. 

Iowa. GEORGE SHULL. 


Cartridge and Caliber Comment. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If Neville Col- 
fax will use .22 L. R. Lesmok hollow- 
point bullets on squirrels and rabbits I 
am confident he will experience very 
little trouble in stopping his game. One 
should never use solid bullets of this 
size for game shooting. I use the .22 
long Lesmok hollow point. 

All these cartridges are too small for 
foxes and coyotes. For this kind of 
game one wants a short, light, accurate, 
soft-point bullet with a muzzle velocity 
of not less than 2,500 f. s. These are 
hard on hides, but if you hate losing 
cripples as bad as I do you will laugh 
at the way your game drops and pay 
no attention to damaged hides. 

I believe the Newton .256 has no su- 
perior for such game as deer and bear, 
but judging by my experience the lighter 
bullets of the Savage .22 H. P. and .250- 
3000 has far better killing power for 
such tough small game as chucks, coy- 
otes, etc. The shorter bullets traveling 
at such velocities explode better and 
much penetration is not necessary. 

The .30-30 and .382 Special Winches- 
ter are loaded with the same weight 
bullet and give very near the same ve- 
locity, but the .32 Special, being larger 
in diameter and having’ a flat point, 
tar outclasses the .30-30 in its ability 
to stop game. 

While I am on the subject I will add 
that in the recent argument on killing 
power of pistols I can’t help but be- 
lieve that Mr. Rowell was far nearer 
right than several of his opponents. I 
have had no great amount of experi- 
ence with pistols, but I do know that 
the .388 S. & W. Special and .41 Colt, 
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With their round-point bullets and slow 
velocity, have very poor stopping power 
even on the meek little jackrabbit. 
Striking power isn’t worth a d un- 
less the bullet tears the flesh. 

I like C. T.’s writings very much and 
usually agree with him, but I differ 
with him when he claims that a peep 
Sight is no good on a Stevens Diamond 
model pistol. I have used one of these 
little pistols now for about ten years 
and I like it very much. Mine has a 
ten-inch barrel and peep sight. I will 
add, tho, that I am a backwoodsman 
and don’t carry any printed instructions 
cn how to stand or hold pistol when 
shooting. I take a rest when conven- 
ient; otherwise, I rest pistol across left 
elbow. W. B. COVINGTON. 

Idaho. 











Don’t. 


Don’t put your rifle away with- 


out thoroly cleaning and oiling. 
This is especially necessary with 
9) « 


.22 and other small caliber rifles. 
It is the misuse rather than the 
use that destroys the life and ac- 
curacy of arms. 

Don’t point a firearm of any de- 
scription, whether loaded or emp- 
ty, at anyone. The “didn’t-know- 
it-was-loaded” kind are the most 
dangerous. 

Don’t shoot at any object until 
you are certain what it is. Many 
persons are killed and crippled 
ach year because hunters take a 
chance and shoot at some object 
without knowing what it is. Be 
sure before you pull the trigger. 

Don’t shoot too near people’s 
houses, livestock or poultry. Much 
damage is done and many good 
hunting grounds are “closed” be- 
sause of such carelessness. 


Don’t leave loaded firearms 
where children can get hold of 
them. Many accidents occur for 


this reason. The safest way is to 
unload them—chamber and maga- 
zine—before taking them into the 
house. 


Don’t ride in an automobile or 
vehicle of any kind with a loaded 
gun unless it is actually in your 
hands and the muzzle pointed 
downwards. Even safeties do not 
always work. 

Don’t climb thru or over a fence 
and then pull the gun after you. 
Either take it with you or put it 
thru first, muzzle from you. 

Don’t leave camp without put- 
ting out your fire. One tree will 
make a million matches and one 
match will destroy a million trees. 

Don’t break the game laws or 
exceed the bag limit. Think of 
the future and the coming gener- 
ations who will like to hunt. 

Don’t always blame the gun or 
ammunition if you miss. It is 
sometimes yourself. It is also 
just as necessary that you have 
an accurate set of sights as an 
accurate arm and ammunition. 
They must be sighted straight to 
shoot straight—Dean W. King in 
“King’s Sight Catalog.” 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lications, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 
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In separate package I am sending you 


shell and bullet for French military 
rifle. This cartridge was used in the 
late war. I was able to get one of 


these guns back. Will you please say 
if it is possible for me to get this am- 
munition in this country. I understand 
that much of it was manufactured in 
this country. This gun is what is known 
as the Lebel. Also have a French auto- 
matic pistol that looks to be about .32 
cal. There is no caliber marked on the 
outside. If I would send you this gun 
could you find out the caliber? Would 
like to get ammunition for both these 
guns if possible. What is a good rear 
sight for Smith & Wesson, 10-in., single- 
shot pistol? Is there a peep sight that 
can be used on this arm? If Patridge 
sights are good where can I get them?— 
L. L. Earhart, Herkimer, Kan. 


Answer.—The 8mm. Lebel cartridges 
were made by all of the ammunition 
companies in this country, and in all 


probability the cartridges can be ob- 
tained by writing to any of them. The 
bullet of the 8mm. Lebel is an alloy of 
copper, 93 per cent; antimony, 2 per 
cent, and tin, 5 per cent, and for the 
most part were made on _ hydraulic 
presses. There were about a dozen firms 
making bullets for the various ammuni- 
tion companies, and at one time, when 
we were testing ammunition for U. M. C., 
a sample lot was sent in that had been 
made on an automatic screw machine, 
but tho they gave better results as to 
accuracy, they were not furnished for 
loading. The Western Cartridge Co. 
made a great part of the bullets that 
they loaded on an automatic machine, 
and they were certainly a better lot of 
bullets than those swaged to shape on 
a hydraulic press. We would have to 
see the automatic pistol to be able to 
tell what caliber it is. We do not know 
of any peep sights for the .22 S. & W., 
10-in. barrel, single-shot pistol. We 
have used the pistol with the S. & W. 
elevating rear sight, and have found 
that it could not be excelled for shoot- 
ing qualities when using them. We 
would not advise the use of a peep sight 
on the gun in any case.—Editor. 





I would like your advice as to where 
I can obtain a new nine-shot Colt auto- 
matic magazine pistol. One catalog I 
have has them listed, but for sale only 
to officers; the others do not handle 
them. Also state make of highest veloc- 
ity cartridge for same. Please state 
price of .32-cal. or .380.—Jacob Korman, 
Neillsville, Wis. 

Answer.—The Colt catalog does not 
list any nine-shot automatics. The .45- 
cal. Government model is an eight-shot; 
the .38-cal. Military model is an eight- 
shot; the .38-cal. Pocket model is a 
seven-shot; the .380 Pocket model is a 
seven-shot; the .32 Pocket model is an 
eight-shot; the .25-cal. Pocket model is 
a six-shot, and the .22-cal. is a ten- 
shot. The last price list that we ob- 
tained was of January 1, 1919, and gave 
the price of the .380 and .32-cal. as 
$18.50. These prices have probably been 
changed since the above date.—Editor. 


I wish to place an order for a Colt 
Army Special revolver, and I want to 
know which is the most accurate caliber 
for 50-yd. target work—the .38 S. & W 
Special or .32-20, respectively: 
weight 158 grs. and 115 grs.?—Frank H. 
De Weese, Quincy, Il. 

Answer.—The .38 S. & W. cartridge is 
by far the most accurate for target 
work of any that is made in this coun- 
try. It does not begin to have the muz- 
zle velocity of the .32-20 by 400 foot- 
seconds, but targets have been made 
with this cartridge that no one has been 
able to duplicate with the .32-20.— 


Editor. 
I have a .32 rim-fire with _a broken 
firing pin on the hammer. Would like 


to know if you can repair it? Would 


like to know if I could get this changed 


to a center-fire, and how much would 
this cost? It is a Harrington & Rich- 
ardson make.—Charles Comstock, Hotch- 
kiss, Colo. 

Answer.—We do not know what you 
have, whether an H. & R. revolver or an 
H. & R. rifle. In either case, we would 
advise you to write A. W. Peterson, 
Denver, Colo., giving a full description 
of the gun so that he will have some 
information to guide him in his determi- 
nation of costs.—Editor. 


1—What is highest velocity and en- 
ergy obtainable in the 7mm. and 6mm. 
rifle? 2—What is highest powered 
rifle made? 8—What is extreme range 
of .280 Ross and .256 Newton?—Allen B. 
Wash, Jr., Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

Answer.—1—The highest velocity and 
energy obtainable with the 6mm. and 
the 7mm. is: 


3ullet 
Cartridge Wt. Velocity Energy 
6mm....112 gers. 2,625 f. 8. 791 ft. lbs. 
imm....139 gra. 3,003 f. s. 2,794 ft. lbs. 


2—The list of highest powered rifles of 
which we have any knowledge are: 


En- 

Bullet ergy, 

Wt. Veloc., Ft. 

Cartridge Grs. F.S. Lbs. 
.280 Ross (reloaded)..143 3,300 3,725 
.280 Ross (standard)..143 3,100 3,092 
8838-280 Jeffery....... 155 3,200 3,519 
s206 MeOwWtOn. ..6.6s.es 123 3,100 2,632 
Oe TIOWtOR. cise caver 150 3,200 3.445 


3—The extreme range of the .280 Rédss 
or .256 Newton is approximately 5,400 
yards.—Editor. 


I have a .35 Winchester box magazine 
and would like to know if this is a good 
gxun for big game. How does it compare 
with other big rifles? Would like to 
know the ballistics of the Ross .280. Can 
this gun be bought anywhere now ?—L. 
Ross, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Answer.—The .35 Winchester, model 
‘95, is one of our best of game guns, 
and at one time was our choice of guns 
for grizzly bear, than which no harder 
game to kill can be found in America. 
The Ross is a’'good gun in some re- 
spects, but it has many faults, among 
which is the fact that it has not suffi- 
cient extracting power, and the fact that 
the gun can be fired before the bolt is 
fully locked. This one thing alone has 


nearly caused more than one death. The’ 


ballistics of the two cartridges are as 
follows: 


En- 

Bullet Veloc., ergy, 

Cartridges wt. F.S. Ft. Lbs. 
2G. PROGR so oii 0's sae 145 3,100 3,122 
.35 Winchester...... 250 2,200 2,686 


TRAJECTORY (INCHES). 
200 300 400 500 


280 RROOS 6. 6c 6s bes 1.00 3.50 8.00 14.00 
.35 Winchester.....5.62 14.91 31.25 62.20 
Editor. 





1—I own a .250-3000 Savage rifle and 
have heard it can be made to shoot the 
.25 automatic by using a false chamber 
or a shell, and if so, where can I get 
hold of those shells? 2—Would it shoot 
good, and will such powder do any 
harm to the barrel? 8—What makes a 
take-down rifle like .250-3000 shoot to 
either side when the barrel has been 
taken out of the casing every time-— 
Olaf Lundamo, Gunnison, Colo. 

Answer.—1—By getting an auxiliary 
cartridge, No. 170, from the Marble 
Arms & Manufacturing Co., Gladstone, 
Mich., you can shoot the .25 Colt auto- 
matic cartridge in the .250-3000 Savage. 
2—With these short-range cartridges, 
your rifle will shoot aceurately up to 
100 yds. They will not harm your rifle 
barrel in the least. 3—Are you very 
careful, when you put your rifle to- 
gether, that you screw the barrel up 
just as far as possible every time, even 
to giving it an extra twist before put- 





ting the forestock in place? We had 
some trouble with the .22 H. P. when 
we first got it, but soon found what the 


trouble was—ours—and by being very 
careful to see that the barrel was 


screwed as tightly as possible we had 
no further trouble. By using the same 
methods with the .250-3000 Savage and 
the other take-down rifles that we own, 
we had no further trouble with any of 
them.—Editor. 


I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would kindly give me some information 
concerning the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. I am about to join it and would 
like to know how I could obtain a 
Springfield rifle thru this great associa- 
tion, and how much it would cost me 
to obtain this rifle; also the initiation 
fee of the association?—Arthur Gronow, 
Cicero, Il. 


Answer.—In order to obtain any sup- 
plies, including the Springfield rifle, 
from the National Rifle Association, you 
will be compelled to either join a rifle 
club affiliated with the N A,., or else 
obtain a life membership, which costs 
$25, without any further dues. There is 
also a yearly membership that costs $1 
per year, but this does not entitle one 
to anything from the association. The 
best way to do would be to join some 
rifle club that is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and buy the 
rifle thru the secretary of the rifle club. 
The Springfield will cost $26.65 for a 
star-gauged barrel made before the war, 
as those are conceded to be the best 
made. Write for information to the 
National Rifle Association, 1111 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C.— 
Editor. 


Will you kindly give me the name 
and maker’s address of the highest 
power, longest range rifle made for big 
game?—Floris A. Martin, Greybull, Wyo. 


Answer.—We believe that the highest 
powered rifle as well as the longest 
range rifle would be the .333-280 Jeffery, 
made by W. J. Jeffery & Co., London, 
Eng., with 3,200 foot-seconds velocity, 
followed by the .280 Ross, with 3,100 
foot-seconds; the .256 Newton, with 3,000 
foot-seconds; the .30 Newton, with 3,000 
foot-seconds, and as far as power is con- 
cerned, the .35 Newton, with 3,000 foot- 
seconds, for it has the most striking 
power of any for the reason that it uses 
the 170-gr. bullet.—Editor. 


I have come into possession of a Ste- 
vens-Pope target rifle (.22 cal.) which 
some heavy-weight crank has had made 
with a No. 4 barrel, making gun weigh 
about thirteen pounds. I would be much 
obliged if you could inform me if I 
could get barrel worked or _ turned 
down (octagon), so as to reduce weight 
two or three pounds, and where I could 
get the work done, and if it could be 
done at a reasonable cost.—Fred Mas- 
ters, Detroit, Mich. 


Answer.—You certainly could get the 
barrel turned down to any size whatso- 
ever, but this will necessitate a new 
forearm, unless you have it turned to 
the forearm only. There ought to be a 
gunsmith in Detroit that could do that 
kind of a job for you. If not, then write 
to A. W. Peterson, Denver, Colo., or the 
Meuner Gun Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Editor. 


I have been a news-stand subscriber 
to Outdoor Life for years. I notice in 
some sporting magazines a firm adver- 
tising Remington action, rolling-block, 
single-shot rifles to shoot .30-cal., '06 
cartridges. I would like to know if you 
think these Remington actions safe and 
strong enough for the .30 ’06 cartridges? 
—C. H. Berg, Rockford, Il. 

Answer. — The Remington rolling- 
block, single-shot is certainly plenty 
strong and safe enough to handle the 
-30 model, '06 cartridge. We have shot 
thousands of .30 model, ’06 out of such 
a rifle when testing ammunition. They 
are probably the oldest single-shot ac- 
tion in use today without remodeling the 
original type.—Editor. 


I would like to have the addresses of 


the following gun companies: Vetterli, 
Spencer, Mauser, Hotchkiss, Kennedy 


and Ballard. I am a subscriber to Out- 
door Life, and like it best of all the 
magazines I take.—F. M. Parks, Plain- 
view, Texas. 

Answer.—All of the rifles noted are 
out of existence as manufactured arms. 
The Vetterli was made in the govern- 
ment arsenals of Switzerland and was 
the official arm of the Swiss army from 
1870 until it was superseded by the 
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Schmidt-Rubin in 1900. They have been | 
sold all over the world since the new | 


rifle was adopted. The Spencer Arms 
Co. is also out of existence. The factory | 
was bought up by Francis Bannerman, | 
New York, who for many years held the 
factory and tools for sale. The Hotch- 
kiss was at one time manufactured by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and 
we believe that the Remington Arms Co., | 
Ilion, N. Y., also made a few, at about | 
the same time that they were making 
the Lee bolt-action rifle. The successor 
of the Ballard is the Marlin’ rifle, and to 
this day the Marlin Arms Co. boast of 
the deep “Ballard” rifling that they use 
in the Marlin. The Mauser rifle is made 
in every factory in Germany and Austria 
that is capable of turning out arms. If 
you wish to procure any samples of 
thése arms the only place that there 
would be any chance of your finding 
them would be with Francis Bannerman, 
501 Broadway, New York. There has 
been some of the Hotchkiss rifles confis- 
cated by the government during the war 
with Germany, and probably these will 
soon be on the market.—Editor. 


Would you consider a .250 Savage 
strong enough for shooting coyotes, 
deer, etc.? Shots at coyotes would 
most likely be from 300 to 500 or 600 
yards; if they are farther I would not 
risk a shot. I have a Model 27 S. Mar- 
lin, .25-20, repeater, and will say it is 
the finest all-around gun up here for 
small game, as most of our game con- 
sists of cottontails and snowshoe and 
jackrabbits. I use soft-point bullets 
and take head shots. I shot one jack 
last spring with this gun at 375 yards. 
second shot. I use Sheard gold bead 
front and Marlin combination receiver 
sights.—Even Evenson, Park River, N. D. 


Answer.—You will find the .250 Savage 
plenty heavy enough for larger game 
than coyotes, and from prone position or 
from a rest, you may be sure of a hit at 
800 yards or even up to 1,000 yards. At 
the same time it will be a good rifle for 
smaller game if you can hit it in the 
head. In the .25-20 you have one of the 
best cartridges for small game that is 
on the market. As to the sights, we 
think that you have a very good combi- 
nation.—Editor. 


What size groups will the following 
rifles make at 100 yards and 200 yards: 
Marlin, New Model 27, using .25-20 and 
.32-20, high-velocity cartridges; Model 
27 Marlin .25 rim-fire; Winchester self- 
loading .32, .35 and .351; Winchester 
Model 1894, .32-40; Winchester Model 
1892, .82 and .25-20? Where can I get 
a copy of “The American Rifle,” by Ma- 
jor Whelen.—W. S. Hunt, Spalding, South 
Australia. 

Answer.—You may consider that the 
best work with the rifle in question will) 
be done, if you can get a mean radius 
as follows: 





100 200 

Rifle, Cartridge Yds. Yds. 

Marlin -26-86 .. .< i cccsices 1 in. 2% in. 
DEBERIN (OSs so conc ewee we t.. nk. 2 i 
pe ae a er %in. 2 = in. 
Winchester .25-20, M. 92. 1 in. 2% in.|} 
Winchester .32-20, M. ’92. 1 in. 2. in.| 
Winchester .32-40. M. ’'94. 2 in. 5 in.| 
Winchester .32 S. L...... 1% in. 3% in. |} 
Winchester .35 S. L...... 2%in. 5. in. | 
Winchester .351 S. L..... 1%in. 4% in 


The price of “The American Rifle” is} 
$5 (postage 25 cents extra), and you| 
can obtain a copy of Outdoor Life, Book | 
Department, Denver, Colo.—Editor. 


Could you advise me as to where I} 
might purchase a rifle (single-shot pre- 
ferred) that is chambered for .32-cal., | 
short, center-fire, Smith & Wesson?— | 
Subscriber, Colling, Mich. | 


Answer.—Our advice would be to buy| 
a Winchester single-shot, chambered for} 
the .32-20 or some other .32-cal. csrt- 
ridge, and have the barrel cut off énd| 
rechambered for the .32 short, C. £ | 
Smith & Wesson.—Editor. 

{ 

I saw an ad in the February numbei | 
of your magazine offering a receipt on 
how to blue, gun barrels as good as 
new. Will you kindly give me the name} 
and address of the party?—J. S. McDon- | 
ald, Junction, Texas. 

Answer.—E. J. Simon, box 38, Dane, | 
Wis., has an advertisement in February 
Outdoor Life, and the York Gun and In- 
venting Co., York, Pa., have an adver- 
tisement in the December number, rela- 
tive to a receipt for blueing gun barrels; 
the first costs 50 cents and the latter 
costs $1.—Editor. 
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THE CARBIDE GAS 


Brilliant Search Light 


A Hunters and Trappers Head Light, noted for 

its powerful steady light, low operating cost 

and durability. Single or Double Lens with 

Darkening Door, Flame Adjustment, Leather 

Head Strap, Cooling Feature, Automatic 

Generator made of brass and rust proof. 
Several styles from $7.50 to $9.50 


Sold by all Live Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Direct. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., °° Se.Rereasip™ * 


Catalog mailed free on request. 












THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
com, be atteacted to the lakes, rivers and 
nds near you if you plant the f. > 
ve--WILD CELERY, Wild Rice 
Duck Potato, etc. Wild Duck Y i 
at ns my speciaity., 
Used by largest preserves 
and clubs rite for infor 
mation and prices 
TERRELL, Naturalist 
Dept. B-40 Oshkosh, Wis, 
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BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever heen writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 





DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regu- 
Jar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial Write for Catalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 

F. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St, Albion. Mich. 








OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splitting . . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate.’’ 

“I think your book splendid . You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,'’ says Walt Mason. 

“* I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy 
It is my ides of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 

















National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear's subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
*urnishedto subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 

















SPECIAL OFFE 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repro- 
duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, 
or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 
pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures, FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year's subscription to 
the National Sportsman Magazine 

SSSR ESSSEESSSEEEEERE REESE eee eee eee 
i ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
222 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed find 21.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 


Name 


Address 











You are assured of service by mentioni ng Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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We are troubled with foxes, dogs, 
hawks and crows around here and 
would like your advice as to what would 
be the best rifle to use on them. I had 
a .25-20 in mind. Does it have a good 
punch behind it, and how is it for accu- 
racy at 200 yards? Which is the best— 
that is, strongest and surest mechanism 

the Winchester top action or Marlin 
side action? Are the deep lands of the 
Marlin an advantage or disadvantage to 
power and accuracy? Are the Marlin 
folks still on the list? Has the Ideal 
Company gone out of business?—W. 
Henry Brinton, Glenrose, Pa. 

Answer.—The .25-20 using the H. V. 
cartridge is a very nice little gun, and 
we especially like the carbine for this 
cartridge. It is accurate up to 250 yards 


and will give a mean radius of about 
2% ins. at that range. We believe that 
the bolt of the Winchester, Model '92, 


action is better supported and therefore 
stiffer than the Marlin, tho there are 
some that would argue that question 
with us. The Marlin Company dwell on 
the phase of the deep lands of the Bal- 
lard style of rifling and quote it very 
extensively in advertising. On the con- 
trary, H. M. Pope, the celebrated rifle 
barrel maker, noted for making accu- 
rate rifle barrels, advocates shallow, 
wide grooves and correspondingly nar- 
row lands. The Winchester Company 
maintain a compromise on both of the 
above for all types of bullets, and from 
all past experience and experiments, we 
believe they are right in their conten- 
tion of a medium shallow rifling of the 
same width as the lands. The Marlin 
Company, now the Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 


poration, are still on the job and wifl 
serve all comers from the old ‘point of 
business.—Editor. 


Is the .22 center-fire cartridge (listed 
in catalogs as .22 W. C. F.) still on the 
market? Could I have a .22 Savage N. 
R. A. rifle rechambered and fitted to 
take this cartridge? If so, where? What 
would be the approximate difference in 
ballistics of the ordinary N. R. A. rifle 
using .22 long-rifle cartridges and one 
rechambered for center-fire cartridges? 
—O. B. Ray, Garcia, Miss. 

Answer.—The ballistics of 
Cartridge Company’s .22 IL. 
cartridges are: 


the U. S. 
R. Lesmok 


M. V., Energy, Trajec- 
Yards F. S. Lbs. tory, In. 
o.. . 1,050 98 mina 
50. cs 286 86.8 1.03 
100 931 76.8 4.43 
150 881 68.7 10.6 
200 836 62.0 20.0 
Es wot Sawes 794 55.9 33.0 
The ballistics of the .22 W. C. F. are: 
M. V., Energy, Trajec- 
Yards F. S. Lbs. tory, In. 
0. At ere 237.4 ee ee 
MOO ose vaskat ee 1,126 166.7 -76 


Tho the .22 W. C. F. has more velocity 
and energy at the muzzle, it is not as 
efficient at 250 yards, nor is it as accu- 
rate. On account of the flat point, the 
velocity falls off very rapidly, and this 
also seems to affect the accuracy. We 
would advise that you retain the long- 
rifle cartridge. This cartridge is most 
accurate of any small cartridge that we 
know of and is sufficiently powerful to 


kill rabbits at 200 yards.—Editor. 
& gelnna eects 

Will you kindly tell me the correct 
way of cleaning rifles when black, 
smokeless or nitro powders are being 
used in them? I have a wooden clean- 
ing rod. I read where it says to always 
use Nitro Solvent, as 3-in-One or any 
other oil will not clean a gun barrel 
right. Now, what did our grandfathers 
use? Certainly the solvent wasn't in 


Maybe it 
Anyway, 
and will 
shotgun? 
pitted or 


use thirty to fifty years ago. 
is the differenee in powders. 
I want to know all about it; 
the same treatment work in a 
Also will a gun inevitably get 


rust spots appear in barrel, if not used 
after being cleaned for five or _ six 
months? Are the ropes made for gun 
barrels the best to use if gun is not to 
be used for six months? What is the 


best oil or grease to put on these ropes? 
Howard L. Ellis, Trinidad, Colo. 
Answer.—Your grandfather, if he shot 
at all, used black powder, a mixture of 
charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre, for there 
was no other powder available. The 
residue, chiefly carbon, could be washed 
out of the barrel with water, and when 
dry, a coat of oil was the only preventa- 
tive of rust needed. Today we have a 
smokeless powder, which is a chemical 
compound, and the principal ingredient 
is nitric acid. When the powder is fired 
strong nitric acid fumes are given off, and 
by the pressure of the gases are driven 
into the pores of the steel of which the 
fharrel is made. This nitric acid will in 


a 


Outdoor Life 


a short time exude from the pores, and 
in the presence of a slight amount of 
moisture will cause the barrel to rust 
very quickly. It takes several thoro 


cleanings with a compound that will 
neutralize the acid, to get all of this 
acid out of the pores of the steel, and 


only till then can one be sure that the 
rifle when put away will not rust, even 
tho a thick coat of grease may be inside 
of the barrel. The use of the Nitro Sol- 
vent is to dissolve the acid and assist 
in getting rid of it without affecting the 
metal. If a gun is thoroly cleaned there 
is no danger of its rusting for several 
years, if the barrel is plugged full of 
grease. There is not the pressure nor 
heat in a shotgun that there is in a rifle 


barrel, so the gases do not attack the 
shotgun barrel, and a good cleaning 
with oil will generally be sufficient.— 
Editor. 


I bought a new 1895 model Winches- 
ter rifle recently using .30-cal 1906 am- 
munition. I have targeted this rifle at 
125 yds., and find that it shaots high at 
this range. The sights are the ones that 
are furnished by the factory. This rear 
sight, which is a flat-top sporting sight, 
has no other adjustments other than the 
notches (has no slide in the horn), and 
shooting this rifle with rear sight in 
the lowest notch at 125 yds. (the dis- 
tance I want to sight it in for, with 








A Deserved Promotion. 


Dean W. King, for many years 
district manager of the Reming- 
ton-U. . Co., with headquar- 
ters in Denver, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant West- 
ern sales manager of this com- 
pany, with office in San Fran- 
cisco. He left Denver on Decem- 
ber 8th to assume his new duties. 

Mr. King, while an exceptional 
trap shot, made his early shoot- 
ing reputation with a rifle: For 
seven years he held the world’s 
record for 100 rifle shots at 200 
yards offhand, which was made 
in Denver. 

Among other records made by 
Mr. King is the killing of four 
grizzly bears in ten seconds by 
himself and W. A. Hillis on Ko- 
diak Island, Alaska. This happened 
ten years ago last spring. 

Mr. King, in addition to being 
an expert shot, has very superior 
executive ability, and his myriads 
of friends in the West wish him 
a continuance of his old success 
in his new position. 




















150-gr. 
high. 


ball), it shoots altogether too 
I would like to fit this rifle up 
with a good pair of sights, gold-bead 
front, for hunting purposes in timber, 
and a rear sight that can be adjusted for 
this rifle to shoot a 150-gr. ball at 125 
yds. I read in the January, 1919, num- 
ber of Outdoor Life that W. T. Young 
prefers a Lyman receiver rear sight for 
this model rifle. Will kindly ask your 
opinion on this matter; also which kind 
and make of sights you would recom- 
mend? Is the Lyman receiver sight ad- 
justable for many elevations?—Herman 
Bandler, Austin, Minn. 


Answer.—The Model '95 Winchester, 
chambered for the .30, ’06 ammunition 
is targeted to shoot accurately at 100 
yds., so it must be your peculiar mode 
of shooting that causes it to shoot high 
at 125 yds., or enough so to cause com- 
plaint. Either make of gold-bead sight, 
King or Sheard, is véry good—in fact, 
we like them very much when shooting 
in dark timber. You can use the Lyman 
No. 38 or 41 on your rifle if you wish to, 
and when so equipped it makes a fine 
target rifle. These sights are adjustable 
to 1,000 yds.—Editor. 


I have an Enfield rifle, Model 1917, 
that was used by the English in this 
war. Can you tell me what caliber it is 
and if I can get ammunition for it?— 
J. F. MeGee Walsenburg, Colo. 

Answer.—The British Enfield rifle is 
.303 cal., and shoots either the Mark VI 
or VII cartridge. If it is one of the 
later makes it will only handle the Mark 
VII cartridge, as it is chambered for 
the 174-gr. pointed bullet. The older 
rifles were chambered for the Mark VI 
round-nose bullet, and therefore will 
handle either cartridge. The Mark VI 
has a M. V. of 2,000 foot-seconds, while 
the Mark VII has 2,400 foot-seconds.— 
Editor. 





_f would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions about the U. S. Army Springfield 
rifle, Model 1906: 1—Would you say 
that it is the best target rifle using 
high-powered ammunition (omitting, of 
course, special-made target rifles)? 2— 
Is it adapted to target work up to 1,000 


yards? 3—The ballistics of the .30, '06 
cartridge? 4—Can the ’03 shell fit in 
the ’06 chamber or vice versa? 5—Is 


there a good telescope sight on the mar- 
ket for use with this gun? Can the 
original sights be left on and used when 
desired without taking the telescope 
off? 6—Which is best for target work, 
the full metal-patched bullet or the soft- 
point? 7—What is the meaning of 
“star-gauged” Springfield? 8—Is the 
military stock better for target work 
than the _ sporting stock? 9—Where 
can I get a complete set of reloading 
tools for the ’06 cartridge? 10—Do you 
happen to Know of anyone having a 
Springfield for sale? 11—What is the 
price of a Springfield today?—W. S. 
Schumacher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Answer.—There is no such gun as U. 
S. Army Springfield, Model '06, but there 
is a rifle officially known as the U. S. 
Magazine rifle, Model '03, chambered for 
the Model 0’6 ammunition. This rifle is 
commonly called the Springfield. 1—We 
would certainly say that the Springfield 
is the most accurate military target rifle 
that has been adopted by any nation, as 
the records of various tournaments will 
show, since 1906, when the present cart- 
ridge was adopted for the Model ’03 
rifle. 2—It is adapted to target work 
up to 1,800 yards. There has been inaug- 
urated certain trophies for target shoot- 
ing at 1,200, 1,500 and 1,800 yards with 
the Springfield. 3—The ballisties are: 
Bullet weight, 150 grs.; muzzle velocity, 
2,700 foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 2,428 


foot-pounds. Trajectory in inches: 100 
yds., .640; 200 yds., 2.94; 300 yds., 7.28; 
400 yds., 13.98; 500 yds., 24.28; 800 yds., 


87.76; 1,000 yds., 173.76; 1,500 yds., 633.24, 
4—The '03 cartridge cannot be used in 
the rifle chambered for the '06 cartridge, 
but the '06 can be used in the rifle cham- 
bered for the '03 cartridge. 5—You can 
use either the Winchester or Maleolm 
telescope on the Springfield by using the 
offset type of base fixtures, in which 
the telescope is to one side of the rifle, 
and you need not disturb the sights; 
also the telescope will be out of the way 
of the bolt handle. 6—The 150-gr., full- 
metal bullet is conceded to be the best 
for target work, tho the various ammu- 
nition companies load a 170 and 180-gr. 
bullet especially for target shooting, but 
up to date it has not proved its superi- 
ority over the 150-gr. bullet. 7—There 
is an instrument called a “star gauge” 
that has been made to measure the di- 
ameter of a rifle barrel and give the 
dimensions to .0001 in. A “star-gauged”’ 
Springfield (or any other rifle) is one 
that has been measured at every inch of 
the length of the barrel from muzzle to 
chamber, with this instrument. 8—We 
believe that the military stock is better 
for long-range target shooting than the 
sporting stock. 9—The only ones now 
manufacturing reloading sets for the 
Springfield is the Charles Newton Rifle 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., an@ W. D. 
Frazer, 11004 Ashbury Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 10—We do not know of any- 
one having a Springfield for sale. Every- 
one who owns a Springfield seems to 
want to hold onto it, as they know what 
it will do. Occasionally Someone adver- 
tises one for sale in the columns of Out- 
door Life, but it is very seldom. 11—If 
you are a member of a rifle club that is 
affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, or if you are a life member of 
the association you can buy a Spring- 
field for $26.85.—Editor. 


Could you tell me where a person 
could obtain either the 1903 model U. S. 
army rifle or the late 1917 model, and in 
your opinion which do you think the 
better rifle?—Charles B. Fell, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Answer.—We would prefer the U. S. 
magazine rifle, Model ’03, to the Model 
17, simply on account of the outlines of 
the gun, as there is no difference in 
shooting qualities. The sights of the 
Model ’17 are very good for game shoot- 
ing, but the wings of metal rising up on 
each side of the front and rear sights 
do not, in our estimation, add to its 
value as a game gun, but detract a 
whole lot, as they seem to obstruct the 
vision and make the finding of the game 
difficult when snap shooting. You can 
purchase the Model ’03 from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, if you are a 
member of an affiliated rifle club. The 
price will be $26.85. We believe that the 
Model '17 will be on the market very 
soon.—Editor. 
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Am having trouble reloading .25-35 
shells for Winchester rifle. Shells cham- 
ber with difficulty after reloading and 


have to be knocked out with cleaning 
rod after firing. I am using Reming- 


ton-U. M. C. shells, and they split also— 
about one in every ten. Have Ideal shell 
resizer, but it doesn’t seem to help any. 
Can you help me out Can babbitt metal 
be used instead of tin in casting bullets? 
—R. Thair, Sacramento, Cal. 


Answer.—The chances are that you are 
using a heavier charge of powder than 
is advisable; also the shell resizer may 
be practically the same size as the cham- 
ber of the rifle. We have not had to use 
a shell resizer for the .32-20 excepting 
where we have overcharged the cart- 
ridge, and then the metal in the cart- 
ridge is driven against the sides of the 
chamber with so much force that it does 
not recuperate or contract again. When 
the cartridge has the standard loading 
it exerts only a certain pressure in the 
chamber of the gun; therefore, while the 
metal will expand to fit the chamber, 
the life is not taken out of it, and it will 


immediately contract somewhat. We 
have been able to get an average of 
.25-20 shell, and this without resizing. 


Since the war with Germany began there 
has been such a demand for cartridge 
metal that in many cases scrap metal has 
been resmelted many times, with the re- 
sult that the metal becomes brittle. It 
does not have as much life; therefore 
will split in the neck on being fired. 
We would not advise the use of babbitt 
metal for bullets, as it is altogether too 
hard and brittle.—Editor. 





of .32-20 shells would be 
best for coyotes? Would you prefer the 
smokeless or the “high-velocity” cart- 
ridges? Could I get the smokeless hol- 
low-point, and how would it do, espe- 
cially for coyotes? I would like to have 
you tell me about each cartridge and 
how it will perform at certain ranges, 
etce.—Ralph Bruihl, Benge, Wash. 
Answer.—We would much prefer the 
.32-20 in the smokeless, H. V., soft-point 
load. One reason for this is that the 
velocity of the H. V. cartridge is 1,626 
foot-seconds, against 1,222 foot-seconds 


What kind 





in the other two you mention. Again, 
the hollow-point bullet weighs 10 gers. 
less than the other bullets, and at the 


longer ranges does not retain its veloec- 
ity or accuracy, nor does it do the dam- 


age that the H. V., soft-point will. The 
Winchester Co. and the U. S. Cartridge 
Co. use the full-jacketed bullet and 


soft-point bullet of 115 grs., and the hol- 
low-point of 105 grs. weight. The U. M. 
Cc. Co. and the Peters Co. use a 100-gr. 
and 90-gr. bullet in the respective cart- 
ridges. You can use the H. V. cartridge 
for coyotes at 250 yards, but with the 
other cartridges we would not advise a 
range of over 150 yards.—Editor. 


I have a Remington No. 6 rifle, .22- 
cal., and as I want to change it to a .32- 
cal., would like to know if the barrel 
of a Remington No. 6 rifle, .32-cal., will 
fit the action of a Remington No. 6 rifle 
of .22-cal. How much will a barrel cost? 
Do you know of any company making 
reloading tools for the .410-ga. shotgun? 
Can brass shells be secured for this gun? 
What kind of felt is used for cutting 
wads for cap-and-ball revolvers?—Clar- 
ence Hansen, Lodi, Cal. 

Answer.—The threads on the receiver 
of the No. 6, .22-cal. and No. 6, .32-cal., 
are of the same pitch; therefore the bar- 
rels should be interchangeable. The 
cost of a new barrel would be about $5. 
We do not know of any reloading tools 
for the .410 shot shell on the market, 
nor do we know of any brass shells 
being made for this gauge. In loading 
cap-and-ball revolvers no wad is used 
at all, as the bullets are a close fit in 
the chamber and have to be forced into 
its place.—Editor. 


As I am making a sporting stock for 
my Springfield, and the barrel needs 
blueing where the rear sight base fitted, 
would like to have you tell me, if you 
can, how to do it. I dressed this part 
of barrel down with a fine file and pol- 
ished it, and it looks pretty neat. Can 
you tell me where I can get a barrel 
band to fasten fore end with? I wrote 
to the Ross Rifle Company about it sev- 
eral weeks ago, and also to the Win- 
chester Company for 1895 musket swiv- 
els and have not heard from either.—S. 
G. King, Akron, Ohio. 

Answer.—You can get the bands off 
the Krag rifles from Francis Banner- 
man, 501 Broadway, New York. We 
would advise the use of the regular 
front sling swivel and band; then if you 


want to use a sling with the gun at any 
time you can do so. Prior to 1910 the 
Springfield rifle barrel was put thru a 
browning process, while after that time 
the Parker process was used, called Par- 
kerising. This is a dead black color and 
seems to be a sort of carbonizing of the 
outside layers of the steel. To brown 
barrels proceed as follows: Take 4% oz. 
hyposulphite of soda, 1% oz. lead ace- 
tate and 1 qt. distilled water. Mix and 
stir thoroly; then boil in a stone crock, 
cool and allow to settle. Heat piece to 
be browned in boiling water, dry quick- 
ly and apply the solution with a piece 
of sponge tied to a stick. Repeat until 


desired color is obtained: dry thoroly 
and oil with fish oil.—Editor. 





I am going to get a new rifle this fall, 
but can’t decide on the caliber. Which 
would you choose of the following cal- 
ibers for deer and coyotes where the 
shooting is done from 150 to 400 yds.— 
the .250-3000 Savage, .30-30 Savage, .303 


Savage or the .32 Remington repeater? 


What is the point-blank range of the 
above rifles? Does the .250-3000 tear a 
deer up very badly if shot thru the 
shoulders or ribs? Which tears. the 
worst—a .22 H. P. or .250-3000? Where 
can I obtain a 3-16-in. drill cleaning 
rod, end rounded slightly, and from a 


point % in. above the end have threads 
cut for distance of 1% in. to hold the 
cleaning patch? How much would this 
kind of a cleaning rod cost?—C. F. Bun- 
dy, Leo, Wyo. 

Answer.—The 
best rifle of those named for the 
you want to put it to. We do not con- 
sider that the .22 H. P. Savage quite 
powerful enough for deer. There is no 
point-blank range for any rifle. The 
above-mentioned rifles are all targeted 
and have their sights set for 100 yds. 
range with level sights. Any gunsmith, 
of which there is one in Casper, Sheri- 
dan, Shoshoni, Cheyenne or the me- 
chanic in an auto garage could make 
you a cleaning rod of the type mentioned 
for $1.—Editor. 


I would like to bother you for a little 
advice regarding the A. O. Neidner 
chuck rest, that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whelen wrote of in October number of 
Outdoor Life. What I want to know is 
where can I get one of the chuck rests? 
Does A. O. Neidner have them for sale? 
—A. Hadley, Gunn, Wyo 

Answer.—The “chuck rest,” as de- 
scribed by Col. Whelen was made by 
Mr. A. C. Neidner, No. 4 Beacon Street 
Malden, Mass. We do not know if he 
keeps them in stock or not. You could 
make your own chuck rest if you care 
to do so. Take an iron rod % im 
diameter, get a %-%-\%4 T for gt 
ting and slide this into 4 
a blacksmith make a t 
long as a large spool, and 


> 


* 
as 


of a gfe to 


cut 4% in. pipe thread on; ream out a 
large spool until it will slip over the 
thumbscrew and then tighten the T onto 
the rod by the thumbscrew. In this 
way you have a most efficient “chuck 
rest,” and the cost will be very small 
compared to what you would be com- 
pelled to pay Mr. Neidner.—Editor. 





Will you please tell me why the Bal- 
lard action is so highly recommended for 
target shooting. Is it because the action 
pushes the cartridge forward and sets 
the bullet in the rifling, 
set ahead of the shell with 
seater (Hudson’s patent) ?—W. 
Newport, R. I. 

Answer.—The reason that the Ballard 
action is liked so well for target shoot- 
ing is because it is the stiffest as well 
as the most simple of actions; also be- 
cause nearly all of them were fitted up 
with a very efficient set trigger. In 
“Schuetzen” shooting, where nearly all 
Ballard actions are used, the 
seated ahead of the shell, either from 
the muzzle or from the breech.—Editor. 


a bullet 
English, 


Will you please inform me where I 
can obtain fancy black or Circassian 
walnut blank stocks for making up for 
U. S. Model 1903 rifle?—E. N. Allen, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Answer.—For 
blanks for gun _ stocks write to 
Moines Sawmill Co., Tenth and Murray 
Streets, Des Moines, Iowa. Send a card- 


fancy black walnut 


board or heavy paper pattern of the 
stock desired. We cannot inform you 
as to where you could get Circassian 


walnut for a stock. We would advise 
against its use, as it is very brittle and 
will not hold up under the stresses that 
a gun stock has to stand.—Editor. 
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Your Fur Skins 
Tanned and Dressed 


Ladies’ and men’s Fur Coats, . 
Scarfs, Muffs, Fur Rugs, etc., 

made toorder from your owncatch 

or from furs you buy cheap from 
trappers cost much less than the 
same articles purchased ready-made. 
We own and operate the largest fur tanning @ 
and dressing plant in the Westand areespecial- ¥ 
ly prepared to reduce consumer cost on furs by 
this direct handling—‘‘from catch to factory 


" Esthlfe FREE 


Beautiful Fur 

Catalog 
It's 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell exactly what 
you want to know about styles of furs, cost of 
tanning and dressing, cost of making various : 
furs, rugs, etc. Send for this Catalog today. : 


It’s FREE. 
JONAS BROS. , isd Punucns » 
1024 Broadway — DENVER, COLO. <7 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. i + ate > ©: 
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In Range at Last! 


—after tracking him all day. Now 
for a quick, accurate shot and a 
handsome pelt. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


make hard shots easy. 
This Combination Rear 
Sight centers the eye on 
the front sight; does not 
hide the game. Locks 
firmly in position; cannot 


shake loose. Send for 


Free Book 


on complete line. Gives hints 
on shooting, care of guns, etc. 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 

















FREE Send at once for FREE prospectus. Get 
posted now forthe coming Spring, Sum- 
mer, Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of 
kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections 
Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 
structions i 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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Which will do the best shooting at 30 
yds., a .22 Stevens 6-in. barrel, or .22 
Colt Auto 6%-in. barrel? Do you con- 
sider peep sights any better than open? 
Will a longer barrel, say 8 or 10-in., do 
any better shooting than the 6-in.? For 
all-round target shooting and squirrel 
and rabbit hunting what do you con- 
sider best, the single shot or automatic? 
And what length barrel? Of course, 
would carry in holster. How do you like 
the new .22 N. R. A.?—A. P. Butts, Rock- 
well City, Ia. 

Answer.—In actual shooting, we can 
find no difference between the .22 Ste- 
vens single shot and the Colt Auto. in 
accuracy. Also the S. & W. with a 10-in. 
barrel or the Stevens with a 10-in. bar- 
rel does not seem to shoot one bit more 
accurately than the guns with the short- 
er barrel. In fact, we believe that the 
S. & W. is a little too light for the best 
shooting. We would not consider peep 
sights to be of any advantage on a tar- 
get pistol with 6-in. or 10-in. barrel. If 
we were out hunting squirrels wo would 
surely prefer the auto.—Editor. 





Which is the most powerful, the 9 mm. 
Luger or the .45 Colt (government mod- 
el) auto? What is the energy of each 
of the above? Which is the more pow- 
erful, the Colt .45 revoiver or the Colt 
.45 government auto? What is the en- 
ergy of each? Does the Colt Firearms 
Co. manufacture any other .45 auto than 
the government model? If they do, what 
is its energy? Is there any revolver or 
automatic pistol made with more power 
than the .45 auto Colt?—Burt Held, Ak- 
ron, O. 

Answer.—We would consider the .45 
Colt auto. to be the more powerful. The 
9 mm. Luger has a M. V. of 1,039 foot- 
seconds; energy 299 foot-pounds, with a 
125-gr. bullet. The .45 Colt has a M. V. 
of 910 foot-seconds; energy 368 Ibs. with 
a 200-gr. bullet and a M. V. of 807 foot- 
seconds; energy 335 lbs. with the 250- 
gr. bullet. At the present time there 
are two Colt .45 revolvers. One of them 
takes the old .45 Colt, the other takes 
the .45 Colt auto. cartridge. The old 
.45 Colt is between the two automatic 
cartridyes, if one takes them by energy. 
Actually we believe that the old .45 Colt 
strikes a harder blow on account of the 
flat point on the 265-gr. bullet. Since 
the Colt people adopted the .45 Colt auto. 
government model, they have stopped 
making the old style .45 auto. which shot 
the same cartridge. We do not know of 
any revolver or auto pistol that has 
more power than the Colt .45 auto ex- 
cepting the old .38-40 Winchester cart- 
ridge.—Editor. 


Sometimes when I shoot my .22 H. P. 
Savage I cannot throw out the empty 
shell. The lever will move about \% in. 
In about five minutes it will throw out 
the empty as if nothing had happened. 
This does not happen very often, but I 
would like to know what causes it. I 
use Remington-U. M. C. shells.—Wallace 
McKinney, Beeville, Texas. 

Answer.—You will sometimes have the 
difficulty mentioned when you are 
using cartridges wherein the metal of 
the cases are a little too soft. The 
metal will flow out against the walls of 
the chamber, caused by the breech pres- 
sure, and it takes some time for the re- 
action to set in; in other words, the 
metal does not take a direct set from 
the pressure, but the tension will relax 
a little, which causes the cartridge case 
to shrink: also the heat of the explo- 
sion will cause the cartridge case to ex- 
pand, and as it cools off the metal con- 
tracts and your gun will throw out the 
shell as if nothing had affected it from 
the first. There has been great diffi- 
culty experienced by all cartridge com- 
panies to get metal of the right compo- 
sition since the great war began, and 
the trouble can hardly be blamed direct- 
ly to them.—Editor. 


where and by 
whom I can get stag grips made 
for some high grade Colt and £S. 
& W. revolvers. I want grips of a per- 


Can you inform me 


fect fit and choice stag.—F. P. Crockett, 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Answer.—The only way, to our knowl- 


edge, that you could get the stag grips 
desired, would be to buy up some elk 
horns and cut the grips out of them. In 
this way you could get the choicest of 


material. An advertisement in the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life ought to bring re- 
plies of separate horns for sale. We 


have seen plenty of them in the western 
part of Wyoming, and have used parts 
to make the handles of butcher knives 
and other kinds of knives.—Editor. 


Outdoor Life 


I would like to know the real facts 
about the Winchester .32 special. I have 
been told it doesn’t shoot true; would 
like to have your personal opinion. How 
does it compare with the .250-3000 Sav- 
age for power and accuracy? I have 
thought of selecting one of the above to 
be used for hunting deer and bear. Are 
thees two guns more powerful than the 
.30-30, and are they as accurate?—T. R. 
Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 

Answer.—tThe .32 Special is one of the 
most accurate calibers and cartridges of 
the older types, and is a very accurate 
rifle at its range (up to 300 yds.). It is 
fully as accurate as the .25-3000 Savage 
at those ranges but at longer ranges 
will not compare with it. It does not 
have the power of the .25-3000, because 
it does not have the initial velocity, tho 
it is a better killer, on account of the 
heavier bullet with the flat point. The 
.32 Special is slightly more powerful 
than the .30-30 as it has 100 foot-seconds 
more velocity and about 200 Ibs. more 
energy. The .25-3000 Savage is preferred 
by many, for game shooting, on account 
of the low trajectory, with the high ve- 
locity. Editor. 





Could you tell me how many grains of 
powder the Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co. 
puts in the .30 Remington (rimless) 
soft-point, metal-cased, and pointed 151- 
gr. bullets?—Clarence Sattler, Hunter, 
Texas. 

Answer.—We cannot say how many 
grains of powder is used in the .30 Rem- 
ington, as smokeless powders are loaded 
not by weight, but to give a certain ve- 
locity to the bullet. As all batches of 
smokeless powders are not of the same 
strength, the cartridges loaded from one 
batch will have more or less powder, by 
weight, in the charge than cartridges 
loaded from another batch. The various 
cartridge companies will not divulge the 
exact weight of powder that they use in 
any cartridge. The Du Pont Powder Co. 
gives charges as follows: 


Bullet Charge Powder. 
weight. grs. 

160 grs. 29.5 No. 16 
160 grs. 28.0 No. 20 
151 gers. 30.0 No. 16 


The Hercules Powder Co. give charges 
as follows: 


170 gers. 31.0 No. 300 
—KEditor. 
Your articles in Outdoor Life some 


time back about E. M. Sweely’s steel 
wads, I believe, stated that they were 
supposed to give better results than the 
common loaded shell. I am anxious to 
try them, and would be pleased to have 
you give me some information about 
same if you can.—E. W. Leech, Gaffney, 
SX. 

Answer.—From all that we can learn, 
there is no chance in the near future to 
obtain any of the Sweeley special loads 
with metal wads. Mr. Sweeley has re- 
turned from the war, but has been so 
rushed with his work as a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Idaho 
that he has had no opportunities to go 
further into the testing of his metal 
wads. There are no such loads on the 
market now and no company seems to 
be able to devise such a load, and they 
do not seem to care to buy Mr. Sweeley’s 
patents. We understand that in the 
heavier charges, the metallic wads give 
decided advantages, both in velocity and 
pattern.—Editor. 


Will you kindly answer the following 
auestion: Can I get an Ideal hand re- 
loading tool that will resize the ex- 
panded shell for the '03 Springfield cart- 
ridge, and will the tool seat the pointed 
and blunt-point bullet satisfactorily ?— 
Harold E. Frizell, Durango, Colo. 


Answer.—At one time you could have 
obtained an Ideal reloading set for re- 
loading the '03 cartridge, but that time 
is past, unless you can pick up one sec- 
ond hand, at some of the sporting goods 
stores. Try Weber Arms Co., Denver, 
Colo. The Charles Newton Gun Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., makes a reloading 
tool which you will be able to use for 
both pointed and round-nose bullets.— 
Editor. 


Will you tell me where I can get a 
Springfield 06 remodeled into a sporting 
rifle and sporting sights mounted on 
same that would be practical? I much 
prefer the open sight and bead front.— 
Cc. B. Sehneider, Hardin, Mont. 

Answer.—We would advise you to 
write A. W. Peterson, 1425 Lawrence 
Street, Denver, Colo., for prices on re- 
stocking your Springfield.—Editor. 





_ I had a difference of opinion with you 
in regard to an arms and ammunition 
query made a couple of months back in 
regard to the penetration of .38 S. & W. 
Special smokeless shell vs. black pow- 
der. In your answer you claimed that 
the black powder shell should have more 
penetration—which I doubted and exper- 
imented thoroly with same. I made sev- 
eral tests, all proving the same. At 
each test I fired three shots—.38 Special 
U. S. smokeless, .38 Special Winchester 
smokeless, and .38 Special black powder 
shells—into a _ six-inch sawed-off oak 
log, each shot being equi-distant from 
the core or heart of log. The U. S. shell 
showed best penetration, least mush- 
rooming and less kick in the hand. The 
Winchester shell mushroomed more, 
lacked a half inch of penetration and 
kicked more in the hand. The black 
powder shell showed only half the pen- 
etration of the U. S. shell and kicked 
like a mule. I used the .38 Special on 
the trap line last winter and found it a 
great gun in every way. Hoping you 
will not consider this letter a knock— 
but a boost, I am—Ted De Nyse, Imper- 
ial, Calif. 

Answer.—In the July number of Out- 
door Life, Mr. Lee Knapp, who edited the 
revolver and pistol queries, stated, “but 
as a general thing the black will pene- 
trate the most.” Smokeless powder car- 
tridges, at first, were loaded to give the 
same muzzle velocity as the black pow- 
der loads, for the black powder was 
first used in these shells and therefore 
such shells were used as a _ standard. 
(This does not include the late types of 
cartridges.) We believe that black pow- 
der cartridges are not loaded as heavily 
as formerly on account of the kick being 
uncomfortable, therefore they lack in 
velocity and energy. The penetration 
and mushrooming effect are peculiarities 
of the bullet and are affected by the 
composition of the metal. Bullets to be 
shot with black powder are generally 
of pure lead or of a mixture of one part 
tin to forty or fifty parts lead, while for 
bullets intended for use with smokeless 
powder, a mixture of one to ten is gen- 
erally used and sometimes as low as one 
to seven. The U. S. Cartridge Co. uses 
the hardest bullet, therefore their cart- 
ridge has the most penetration and the 
least mushrooming. The others mush- 
room the most and will naturally have 
less penetration, and for that reason we 
would revise the statement as in the 
July number and say that the smokeless 
powders should give more penetration, 
not because of more velocity or energy, 
but because they have harder metal in 
the bullets shot.—Editor. 


Will you please satisfy my curiosity 
concerning the purpose of the ring 
placed on the left-hand side of all Win- 
chester carbine actions? I have had sev- 
eral explanations made, but as yet I have 
been unable to satisfy myself.—A. G. 
Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer.—At one time it was the cus- 
tom to hang the rifle from the saddle 
horn with a thong around the small of 
the stock, and the muzzle thrust thru 
the stirrup straps; later on the ring was 
placed on the receiver for the same pur- 
pose. It is still the custom in the South 
to carry a rifle thus, and as nearly all 
Southerners ride horseback, you can 
readily see how handy the ring on the 
receiver is to them, for the rifle scabbard 
or boot, as the army officers call it, is 
practically unknown, this being a prod- 
uct of Western civilization.—Editor. 


I would like to ask if there are any 
states in this country that prohibit the 
use of the automatic shotgun for hunt- 
ing. As I am thinking of buying one, I 
would like to know.—H. C. Poolman, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Answer.—We believe that New York 
and Pennsylvania are the only states 
that prohibit the use of the automatic 
shotgun for hunting purposes, and it is 
our belief that the game departments of 
the various states are so thoroly edu- 
cated to the use of automatic guns that 
no more laws will be enacted against 
them.—Editor. 





I have two S. & W. .38 Special revolv- 
ers; 4-in. barrels. Where can I find a 
zunsmith who will alter the sights for 
me? What is the maximum range of the 
.38 Special cartridge?—A. W. Tanner, 
Mosquero, N. M. 

Answer.—Write to <A. W. Peterson, 
Denver, Colo., who will be able to re- 
model your sights. The maximum range 
of the .38 Special is, according to some 
shooters, 300 yds. In our estimation it 
is 100 yds.—Editor. 
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I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me a little information on 
the following: Could I put a No. 48 
Lyman micrometer receiver sight on a 
Model 1895 Winchester rifle? 2—I need 
an extra height, in a front sight, in or- 
der to zero my rifle. Where could I 
get it? The rifle to be used for hunting 
and target work. 38—What is the best 
cleaning preparation for a high-power 
rifle, outside of the ammonia dope? 4— 
What is the best way to pack Mobilubri- 
cant in the hills, or to have your am- 
munition evenly coated with it when 
ready for use? 5—Have you ever heard 
of a Model ’'95 Winchester rifle jam- 
ming in the ones using the rimmed 
shells because of the rim of the top 
shell overlapping the one underneath? 
The rifle shooting the .30-40, for ex- 
ample. 6—What will No. 80 powder 
measure, bulk for bulk, with black pow- 
der in the U. P. Ideal Company’s meas- 


ure? 7—Where can I obtain copper- 
covered bullets for reloading the .30- 
cal., 1906 model cartridges? 8—If I 


couldn’t use the No. 48 sight, then what 
would be the best rear-sight to use on 
above-mentioned rifle? How about the 
No. 41 receiver?—Albert W. Pratt, Jack- 
son, Wyo. 

Answer.—1—yYou can use a No. 48 Ly- 
man sight on your Winchester, Model 
1895, tho No. 41 and Nos. 21 and 31 are 
made especially for this rifle. In order- 
ing be sure to specify that it is for this 
rifle. In the case of the No. 48 you 
will be compelled to have it fitted by a 
gunsmith. 2—We do not believe that 
you need any extra height on your front 
sight of the Model 1895, but think that 
it is your mode of handling the rifle. 
These rifles are targeted at 100 yds., and 
if one takes an extremely fine or coarse 
sight, then the rifle will shoot low or 
high as the case may be. With Win- 
chester rifles you should hold at the 
place that you desire to hit. 3—There 
are so many good cleaning preparations 
on the market that is hard to say that 
any one is the best. Hoppe’s has stood 
the test of time: Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
is good; so is Solvol; and there is an- 
other one made by the 3-in-1 Company 
that is highly recommended. 4—If you 
will obtain one of the little aluminum 
cases that menthol inhalers come in, 
then get a machinist to make a brass 
bushing that just fits the case, with a 
hole in it that will just allow the bullet 
to enter, you will have an oiler thet 
will allow the grease to come up around 
the bullet. Another way, and one just 
as good, would be to use an old tobacco 
can full of grease, dip the bullet in and 
smear it around with your fingers. You 
do not need much grease —only the 
thinnest of coatings. 5—-We have never 
heard or known of a Model ’95 Winches- 
ter rifle jamming with rimmed shells. 
6—We will give a comparative table of 
weight and bulk of No. 80 and black 
powder: 

“D” Slide “D E” Slides 
Set Weight Set Weight 
Measure Desired Measure Desired 


5 2.9 10 5.7 

6 3.4 12 6.7 

7 4.1 14 ‘to 

8 4.7 16 9.1 

9 5.2 18 10.1 

10 5.8 20 11.5 
11 6.4 22 12.7 
12 7.0 24 13.7 
13 7.5 26 14.8 
14 8.2 28 15.9 
1h 8.8 30 Meas 
a ae 32 18.2 
“D E F” Slides 34 19.3 
4 23.9 36 20.7 
45 26.3 38 21.9 
50 29.3 40 23.0 
55 32.3 42 24.2 
60 35.3 V4 25.2 
65 38.2 46 26.4 
70 41.0 48 27.6 
50 28.9 


We would advise that all charges be 
weighed onan apothecaries scales. to 
check them, for the various lots of pow- 
ders will not throw the same. (7) 
We do not know of any firm put- 
ting out copper-jacketed bullets in the 
-30-cal. unless the Chas. Newton Rifle 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., may be making 
them again. (8) We have a No. 41 Ly- 
man sight on our Model 1895 Winchester, 
chambered for the _ .30-’'06 cartridge, 
but will not use it in the woods at all. 
or at any time for shooting game, only 
for target shooting or test. When we 
£0 out for game, off comes the peep 
sights.—Editor. 





I have in my possession a .44-40-cal. 
Remington, single-action revolver: ad- 
dress E. Remington & Son, Ilion, N. Y. 
Was this a very popular model? When 
was the making of this gun discontin- 


ued? Do you think there is another one 
in existence? Is the Colt’s Bisley model 
considered a better gun?—Brutus Win- 
ters, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Answer.—We believe that your Rem- 
ington S. A. revolver is one of those 
made by the Ilion factory about the time 
of the Civil War or in the late ’60s. It 
has been remodeled to shoot the .44-40 
cartridge, as it was originally a cap- 
and-ball pistol. In its day, it was a very 
popular arm among men who made a 
practice of carrying guns of any type. 
They were discontinued about 1870, tho 
we do not know the exact date. We 
would consider the Colt Bisley model on 
the same plane as the Remington, but 
as the Bisley model is not now made, it, 
like the Remington, is classed as obso- 
lete. The old S. A. Colt is still made in 
the Frontier model.—Editor. 


I have a Lefever 12-ga. shotgun; Da- 
mascus double barrel. Can I get the 
choke bored out? If so, where and at 
what price? My reason is because the 
barrels are pitted. Would the gun be as 
accurate as a cylinder-bore factory gun? 
Where can I get full-choke Damascus 
double barrels for this gun, and at what 
price? I have a gun bought from Fran- 
cis Bannerman that he describes as a 


single-shot Remington, heavy octagon 
barrel, .40-45 cal. Can you tell me 
where I can procure cartridges for it? 


Also reloading tools? What are the bal- 
listics of this shell? I must say that 
this gun is one of the most accurate 
ones up to 500 yds. I have ever seen. It 
is surprising the way it will shoot. The 
gun weighs 14 lbs. and has 28-in. barrel. 
I hope I’ve not bothered you too much 
with my questions. This is my first of- 
fense, you know, so please go easy on 
any roastings you give.—A. W. Tanner, 
Mosquero, N. M. 
Answer.—We will start 
your letter first, and 


at the end of 
state that no 






























New Pleasures 
In Boating 


Witha Lockwood-Ash 
Row Boat Engine new 
boating pleasures are in 
store for you. 

On your vacation, 
camping, fishing, picnick- 
ing, or hunting, you can 
explore new fields. 

You can glide 
through the 
narrows, across 
the riffles, over the 
shallows. 

Young and old can 
enjoy this practical, 
economical sport. 


Ask for the Lockwood-Ash 
Booklet; learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 
Lockwood-Ash 
Motor Co. 
2008 Jackson St, 
Jackson, Mich. 

















roasting is due you or any other reade | 


of Outdoor Life who wants to use th 
Queries Department. We are here to dé 
all we can to assist shooters in ever) 
way possible, and the more the merrie! 
for the more that comes the better i’ 
will be shown that our efforts in tha‘ 
line are appreciated. We would adviss 
that you write the Lefever Arms Com 
pany, Ithaca, N. Y., for prices on re 
boring and also the fitting of new bar- 
rels. We would also advise that you 
send the gun to them to look over be 
worked 


fore you decide on having it 
over. It may be that the pits can be | 
taken out by polishing. We have see 


shotguns that have been very badly pit- 


ted, but which shot as well as they eve? | 


did, and were the changes of which you 
speak. For that one reason alone, we 
would advise go very slow, and not run 
the chance of spoiling a good set of bar- 
rels for nothing. As to a 
barrels, those can be fitted at any time 
by the Lefever Company. New 
would cost from $22 to out-of-sight, ac- 
cording to the grade desired. Francis 
3annerman advertises .40-45 ball cart- 
ridges at $12 per 1,000. These cart- 
ridges were made at the Remington 
Arms Company, Ilion, N. Y.. and are at 
present out of existence, with the excep- 


tion of those held by Bannerman, as the} 
make | 


Remington Company ceased to 
them over thirty years azo. We cannot 
give you the ballistics of this cartridge 
at the present time. 


out testing.—Editor. 


T have a Luger pistol and have lost 
a small piece that holds the trigger in 
place and keeps the gun cocked. Could 
you 


fret another, as I do not see them ad-| 
vertised since the war.—James Haines, | 
Buckley, Wash. 


Answer.—There is only one place that | 


we know of where you can get parts 
for the Luger automatic pistol and that 
is Francis RBannerman’s, 501 Broadway 
N. Y. If they do not have the parts 
you will be compelled to have the part 
made by a gunsmith.—Editor. 


Would like to know of a supplemen- 
tary chamber and_ suitable cartridge 
that would make an economical and sat- 


isfactory load for short-range shooting 
with a Krag carbine.—C. A. Dunkle, 
Needles, Cal. 

Answer.—The Marble Arms and Manu- 
facturing Company. Gladstone, Mich. 


make auxiliary cartridges for the .30-40 
to use pistol cartridges as follows: No 
150, to use .32 S. & W. Smokeless: No. 
156, to use .32 Colt New Police; No. 157, 
to use .32 Colt Auto.—Editor. 


new set of! 


barrels | 


We would judge | 
that the velocity was about 1,200 foot- | 
seconds, but could not tell for sure with- 


please let me know where I could} 





e 2 . $ 11 
pring field-Remington 7 
Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal, 80, mode! 1906 army cartridge. Weight 74 
Ibs., total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2344 inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U.S. graduated 
sight. Price $7.77. CARTRIDGES $3.50 Por Hundred 
packing charge 45 cents. 


| FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 BROADWAY, N.%/ 





You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 








'} GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA |} 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing tiie 





male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
| also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book is the result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
j descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thcusands<« 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 6fc 
sessesesSend this coupon to Outdoor Life today" 2 «2882 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
GAME BIRDS" to 


| trate practically all of them with accurately colored pilates 
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Full Address 
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I have purchased a new .250-32000 Sav- 
age rifle and about half of the cart- 
ridge cases split at the neck or just 
back of the neck at the shoulder when 
fired Sometimes they will split at two 
or three different points. Please tell 
me if you think this is the fault of the 


material of the shell or is it the fault of 
the chamber? Will this affect the accu- 


racy of the shooting to any noticeable 
degree? I use the Savage cartridges all 
the time. I want to know if this is a 
common fault of this rifle, or is it just 


Is the 
cartridge 


the fault of this particular one? 
penetration given for this 


loaded with the full-jacketed bullet? If 
so, how many %-in. pine boards will it 
ft.? I have a supply of 


penetrate at 15 


N 21 Military rifle powder. Please 
give some suitable reduced charges in 
this powder for the .250 Savage, using 
the Ideal gas-check bullets. Will the 
No. 9 U. M. C. Government model, non- 
mercuric primer work all right in this 
shell with the reduced loads? What 
part of Louisiana is the best for deer, 
bear and turkey? Is there very much 
of this game to be found in this state? 
Does the law protect bear there at any 
tim«e What is the non-resident ilcense 
fee there? Is this the best Southern 
state for the game mentioned? .If not, 
which one is?—E. E. Collins, Cave City, 
Ky 

Answer The cause of the splitting of 


cartridge cases at the neck or shoulder 
is poor material in the cases. It was 
very difficult to get metals for cart- 
ridge cases, and much of it was worked 
over until it lost its life, or faculty of 
expanding readily under pressure. We 


have no figures on the penetration of 
the .250-3000 Savage with full-jacketed 
bullets, but think that it should be in 
the neighborhood of 60 pine _ boards, 
% in. thick. No. 21 powder is not suit- 
able for reduced loads in the .250-3000, 
and would suggest that you use No. 75 
instead; 10 gers. of this powder will give 


approximately 2,000 foot-seconds. If you 






want to reload your .250-3000 Savage for 
standard velocity, 30.5 grs. of No. 21 will 
rive 3,000 foot-seconds velocity. We 
would not advise the use of No. 21 with 
Ideal gas-check bullets) but rather the 
No. 75 The .250 takes the No. 8 U. M. C. 
primer, and you would be compelled to 
use the same if you would get results 
from any load of smokeless powder. We 
would say that the section from the 
north border south to Alexandria and 
east of Monroe to the Mississippi River 
would be the best for all game, at least 
that section was the best some years 
ago Turkey and a few deer are to be 
found along the Atchafalaya Bayou in 
the southeastern part of the state. You 
will find a few bears in the section first 
mentioned We would say that the 
eastern part of your own state was a 
better hunting ground than Louisiana, 
for we saw more game there in 1912 
than we saw in Louisiana in 1908 
Editor 

I am very desirous of having a few 


questions answered: 1 What is the ve- 


locity and energy of the .33 Winchester 
at 200 yds., at 300 yds. and at 400 yds 

2—What is its extreme accuracy at 100 
and 200 yds., with perfect conditions as 
to light and wind, and best sights ob- 
tainable? Is it a trifle more accurate 


than a .30-30 rifle? 3—Is it powerful 
enough for moose and grizzly? 4—What 
is its extreme accurate range, and what 
is its velocity and energy at this range? 
5—What is the extreme accuracy of the 
Model '95 Winchester, .30, '06 under per- 
fect light conditions, ete., and best ob- 
tainable sights, at 100, 200, 300, 400 and 


500 yvyds.? 6—Is the .22 model, '06 Win- 
chester as good as any for small game 


and target shooting? What sights are 
best suited for general shooting on this 
rifle? 7—Does the .38-40 revolver hit 
harder than a .45 auto., even if only a 
couple of pounds harder? Please state 
the accuracy of the .45 and .38-40 at 20 
and 50 yds. 8—What is the velocity and 


energy of the .405 Winchester at 200 
and 3800 yds.? Could you give me the 
trajectory, velocity and energy at the 


muzzle, and also at 100, 200 and 300 yds. 
of a Holland and Holland .465 double 
cordite rifle? Are these rifles made as 


repeaters? If not, why ?—Bert 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The ballistics of 
mentioned are 


Rudolph, 


Answer.—1 the va- 


rious cartridges 


Velocity, F.S 


Bullet Muz- 100 Muz- 

Cartridge Wt. zle Yds. zle 
.38 Winchester.. 200 2,060 1,771 1,889 
SH "DE ... 150 2,700 » 465 2,428 
38-40 Win.... 180 1,324 1,053 701 
40 eto. ... 200 910 ante 368 
.405 Winchester. 300 2,205 1,928 3,237 
.465 H. & H 480° 2.125 1,917 4,807 


Outdoor Life 


The extreme accuracy of the .33 Win- 
chester, when fired from a steady rest, 
is a mean radius of 3.02 in. at 100 yds., 
and 3.95 at 200 yds. We believe that 
the mean radius at 300 and 400 yds. 
would be proportional, but we have no 
data at those ranges. At 500 yds. the 


is 10.95 in. It is about on 
a par with the .30-30 as to accuracy, but 
we would call it a far better killer. The 
.33 Winchester is a good gun for all 
game to be found on the North Ameri- 
can continent. It is not accurate at 
over 500 yds., tho hits can be made even 
up to 1,000 yds. At 500 yds. we would 
not expect to severely wound the largest 
at that range. Its velocity at 500 yds. 


mean radius 


would be 1,000 foot-seconds, and the 
energy 454 lbs. The extreme accuracy 
of the Springfield .30, ’06, when shot 
from a machine rest at 100 yds., ten 


shots covered by a silver dollar; and at 
500 yds. ten shots into a 6-in. circle; at 
1,000 yds. a mean radius of 4.75 in. 
Among the small-bore rifles we consider 
the '06 Winchester as good as any. We 
always have used the sights that came 
on the rifle for general shooting. The 
.38-40 strikes a blow about twice as 
hard as the .45 auto. Either of these 
guns should make possibles in the Stan- 
dard American target at 20 or 50 yds. 
The .465 Holland & Holland cartridge is 
so powerful that this firm does not con- 
sider it possible to make a _ repeater 
strong enough to handle it.—Editor. 








Ed McGivern’s Revolver 
Serial. 


Beginning in our February 
number we shall publish a series 
of very interesting articles from 
the pen of Ed McGivern, the 
noted fast Western revolver and 
pistol shooter. These articles 
from month to month will cover 
many instructive phases of the 
short-gun game, including 

Moving target shooting with 
revolvers and pistols. 


Accuracy and velocity of re- 


volver cartridges. 

How different loading affects 
them. 

Results of actual tests with 
hand loads and factory loads. 

Machine-rest shooting. 

Timed tests, ete. 


The effect of different loads 
when used for extremely rapid 
fire. 

The why of balking and inac- 
curacy when using revolver dou- 
ble action and drawing from the 
holster. 

We believe Mr. McGivern to be 
the fastest man in the world in 
some of the most difficult feats 
with a revolver, and as he is able 
to substantiate every claim that 
he has ever made with regard to 


shooting, his articles will 
with deep interest by our 


his fast 
be read 
readers. 

















I have a reloading outfit for .32 Spe- 
cial. Will this be suitable for my Sav- 
age, or will I have to get a bullet mould 
of smaller size? I want a squirrel and 
rabbit load. I have a Mauser 7mm. for 
big game. Could you suggest a minia- 
ture load for the Savage? I am unable 
to buy an adapter for either of these 
guns. Will be thankful for your advice, 
which is always better than that in any 
other magazine I know, for I see them 
all, as I am in a book shop.—James 
Watson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Answer.—One of the best miniature 


loads for your .32-40 Savage would be 
3.2 grs. by weight of DuPont No. 80; 


others, tho, giving a little more velocity, 
are: 25 grs. DuPont No. 16, 1,734 foot- 
seconds; 29 grs. DuPont No. 16, 2,112 
foot-seconds; 15 grs. DuPont No. 1; 11 
grs. L. & R. Sharpshooter; 12 grs. Du- 
Pont No. 2; 22.6 grs. Hercules No. 1 
Lightning; 16.5 ers. Hercules. Sharp- 
shooter. Hercules Powder Co. has 
brought out two new powders that seem 
to be all that could be desired and fully 
up to the high standard which this com- 


pany has set for it. The loads for the 
.02-40 are: 27.2 grs. Hercules No. 300, 


1,762 foot-seconds; 32.0 grs. Hercules No. 


300, 2,115 foot-seconds; 26.0 grs. Hercu- 
les No. 308, 1,780 foot-seconds. You 


cannot reload your .32-40 cartridges in 
the tool designed for the .32 Winchester 
Special, as one is a tapered shell, while 
the other is a necked shell. We believe 
that you could get a gunsmith in Los 
Angeles to make adapters for both of 
your guns.—Editor. 


Am thinking of purchasing a .303 Sav- 
age for use on coyotes, deer and black 
bear up to 200 yds. Is this gun power- 
ful enough for this purpose? Am think- 
ing of the 1899 take-down. Could I use 


both 22-in. and 26-in. barrel on same 
action? What group could I expect at 
200 yds. with this gun? What are the 


ballistics of this gun?—Robert E. Strat- 
ton, Paso Robles, Calif. 

Answer.—The Model 1899, .303 Savage 
is the gun that made the reputation of 
the Savage Company and is a very good 
gun for the purpose required. We have 
a .303 feather-weight, but not take- 
down, that has accounted for its bit of 
game, including elk and brown bear, and 
while the ballistics of the cartridge is 
not of the highest, still we account it as 
a good gun to hold on to, so it is still in 
our rack. If you propose to have both 
the 22 and 26-in. barrels, it would be 
best to include both in your order when 
you send it to the factory, as then you 
would not be compelled to send the bar- 


rel to the factory to have the longer 
barrel fitted to the action. You could 
expect a mean radius of 5 ins. at 200 
yds., if shot from a machine rest. The 


muzzle velocity of the soft-point, 195-gr. 
bullet is 1,953 ft. sec.; energy, 1,658 ft. 
Ibs.; trajectory at 100 yds., 1.4 in.; at 200 
yds., 5.18 in.—Editor. 











Energy, 


I shall appreciate it if you will kindly 
advise me what temper .38 S. & W. Special 
revolver bullets should be when using a 
full charge of black or King’s semi- 
smokeless powder. It seems to me that 
it is about one to thirty-five, or one to 
forty, but am not sure.—A. H. Chapple, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Answer.—Generally a bullet which is 
intended to be shot with black powder is 
either made of pure lead or of a mixture 
of one part tin to forty parts lead. We 
would advise a mixture of one part tin 
to twenty parts lead for use with King’s 
semi-smokeless. This also makes a good 


composition bullet for use with black 
powder and might be called an all- 
around bullet, as it can also be used 


with smokeless powder, tho it is not as 
hard as we desire for that use. When 
we are making bullets for the use with 
smokeless powder we always use a met- 
al of one to seven. This last is altogeth- 
er too hard for use with black powder 
and should not be used with it.—Editor. 





Will you kindly inform me the proper 
and best miniature load for my Savage 





.82-40. I want to reload my own shells. 
Lbs. —_——Trajectory Inches————— 
100 100 200 300 40 500 
Yds. Yds. Yds Yds. Yds. Yds 
1,388 1.2 5.64 14.9 31.3 58.1 
2,024 .64 2.94 7.08 13.9 24.3 
444 ‘| 15.5 38.4 92.9 245.4 
a 5.6 24.3 62.1 Siac 
2,474 Boe 4.72 12:8 28.0 50.5 
3,912 1.24 5.02 13.2 $1.1 64.88 








MAXWELL, AN OREGON SIX-GUN MAN, 
AND HIS COLLECTION. 


G. B 
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DOGGY QUESTION 
‘AND ANSWERS 
























Kennel Equipment. 


I have received several inquiries ask- 
ing for designs for kennels, and, having 
made a study of kennel equipment, I 
am going to devote an occasional issue 
to this subject, as per promise in my 
last discussion of kennel construction. 

I have recently constructed at my 
kennels some pens which are intended 
to eclipse anything that has ever been 
built for public or private use in this 
line. I believe these pens have set a 
mark in the science of kennel sanita- 
tion that has never been reached up to 
the present. As seen in the illustration, 
these pens are built out of vertical steel 
bars, which, with the rest of the pens, 
are finished in white enamel. A dis- 
tinct innovation in designing these pens 
was the simple but valuable idea of 
placing the floor on the level with a 
person’s eye, so that the floor of the 
pens, the feet and lower extremities of 
the dog, can be instantly and thoroly 
inspected. The cement floor slopes to 
a common center, where there is a trap 
drain pipe. The curves and grades of 
the cement are so planned that all elim- 
inations from the dog are immediately 
earried off thru the drain. Flushing 
the pens is done in less than a minute 
and drying is equally rapid. A coil of 
steam pipe is embedded in the cement 
which is attached to the domestic steam 
and hot water heating plant and keeps 
the floor warm in cold weather. Since 
I realized years ago what the scourge 
of fleas and other like vermin were to 
dogs I have aimed for not only cleanli- 
ness, but immaculate cleanliness. 

The pen in the photograph measures 
a large one on the side, and, as the 






































CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


photograph shows, the note of strength 
in the steel phase of the construction 
makes the pen sturdy enough to hold 
the fiercest wild animal. In the most 
select pens there is a white enamel cot 
with springs and mattress, clean sheets, 
and the one shown in the photograph 
is also equipped with cushion chairs, 
flowers and white enamel drinking uten 
sils. This, of course, is extreme refine 
ment in kennel construction, which will 
be rarely approached and never eclipsed, 
but I have proved over and over that 
sanitary and comfortable quarters not 
only make for the happiness and com- 
fort of the dog, but the pleasure, profil 
and health of the owner is augmented 
thereby. The old haphazard, rough-and- 
ready construction of a kennel, when 
viewed analytically, is dear at any price. 
Of course, there must be always tem- 
porary construction and emergency ken- 
nels, but, like the rule in mechanics, 
there ought to be “standard practice” 
in building kennels. 

Many problems arise in building a 
kennel that were not foreseen by the 
amateur or novice, some even that are 
not anticipated by those who have kept 
dogs for a considerable length of time. 
Such problems as noise, individualizing 
the pens, facilitating cleaning, tempera- 
ture, strength, safety of dogs, feeding 
facilities, parents, ete., ete., had better 
be considered, because if a leak occurs 
in the consideration of these conditions 
it is going to breed trouble. Many peo- 
ple could not keep a dog if it necessi- 
tated an expensive equipment, but | 
12x16 feet, and 5 feet high, and is 5 
feet above the level of the floor. There 
are two gates, a small one in front and 
believe, nevertheless, it is our duty to 


dog owners towards better equipment 





in fact, the trend is al 
way. WALTE 


ready setting that 
R CECIL CON. 


Kennel Queries. 


I had an Airedale puppy between 
and 6 months old and he would eat like 


a pig and stay poor. I got some worm 
powders but he still was failing, and one 
day he began shaking at the head and 


foaming a little at the mouth and he 
would cry and whine at night and was 
very cold. Finally he seemed to get 
paralyzed in the hips and finally quit 
eating and just collapsed and died in 
agony. I will thank you very much for 
a little information concerning this 
case if you can kindly furnish the same 
KE. W. Clements, Union City, Wash 
Answer.—Your dog had marked symp- 
toms of having worms. This is a com- 
mon and serious mistake, and is costing 
the dog owners a heavy toll in loss of 
dog life. A dog owner thinks (perhaps 
correctly) his dog has worms, and ad- 
ministers a proprietary vermifuge as a 
standard formula, and thinks his duty to 
his dog is done, whereas the medicine 
has failed to do its work because he is 
ignorant of the precision needed to ad- 
minister worm medicine (of the particu- 
lar kind he gives) Second, because the 
medicine is inert or has lost its power 
Third, because worm medicine given 
with the greatest precision and under 
the most favorable circumstances, 
doesn’t always give results.—W. C. C 


I have a bird dog that has been sick 


for about two weeks. He has a cough 
and coughs nearly al) the time but 
raises no matter. He does not run at 
the nose. He is in good flesh and is 


peart, but his hair looks bad. I do not 
think it is distemper. Is there such a 
thing as a lung worm My dog is 10 
years old.—Onn Hall, Huntington, Tenn 

Answer.—The symptoms are kennel 
cough, or a plain form of bronchitis. For 
three days place the dog on purely a 
milk diet, 1144 cups of milk, 4 times daily 
(new milk) for three weeks.—W. C. C. 

I wish to ask you in regard to raising 
and training an Airedale pup the right 
way. I have one about 3 months old 
I can hardly do anything with him: all 


(Continued on Page 62.) 





A MODEL SANITARY DOG PEN 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 





No advertisement 


inserted for less than SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 


less number of small accounts in this department. 
received by the first of each preceding month. 
mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
sands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you sub- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thou- 
over America, and you will find this classified advertising the 


Copy should be 





Kennel Department. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Aijiredales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 





for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 
FOR SALE—Hound and Airedale, female 





hound, black and tan, 18 months old, 
very fast and peppy, well started on bob- 
eats and coyotes. Also ‘“Royal,’’ my 
8-months-old pedigreed and registered 
male Airedale. He is a beauty and game 
to the core. Price for both, $70. Dr. P. 
Jerome Palm, Cody, Wyo. 1-1t 





COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 


NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 5c 
stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, 
Ky. 12-tf 








ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS for sale— 

Best English stock, trained and un- 
trained hounds. Will tell you what I 
have on request. M. C. Morrison, Rocky 
Mountain Kennels, 1241 High Street, 
Boulder, Colo. 1-1t 


FOR ~ ALE Airedale Puppies 
$35 and $25 
(Registered) many years of reli- 
able breeding have made the 
Lake-Dell Airedales the best 
sporting Airedales in the world. 











Address 12-2t 
R. M. PALMER 
8447 Renton Ave., Seattle Wash. 





COCKER SPANIELS— Highest quality 

English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 








4-tf 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
genuine, curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 1-1t 
AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 


price, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood, III. 12-6t 





FOR SALE—’Coon, wolf, coyote and cat 
hounds. Ten days’ trial. Denton’s 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 1-1t 








FOR SALE—Fox, wolf and varmint 
hounds: a few untrained dogs. J. W. 
Vest, Bolivar, Mo. 14% 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 





PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner Correspondence solicited Address, 


WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 


THE LION KENNELS 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, = 
-t 





SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, TT 
-12t 


HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 
pointers. Brown’s Kennels, York, Ra 
-6t 


REAL TREE DOGS—’Coon, deer, bear, 

cat, fox and skunk hounds; also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 
R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 1-3t 


FOR SALE —Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 














FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 

wolves, also ‘’coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 1-4t 





TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; also 
‘coon and varmint hounds, on trial. 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 




















Arms. 


FOR SALE—One extra fine Sauer-Mau- 

ser sporting rifle, .30 Government, 
06, $60; one Star-gauged Springfield, 
pre-war manufacture, Lyman No. 48 re- 
ceiver sight, $50; one .25-35 Winchester 
carbine, new, Lyman rear peep and bead 
front sights, 200 cartridges; $25; one Le- 
maire prism binocular, stereo-change- 
able, 6, 8 and 10-power in the one glass, 
$50. Terms cash, postal money order. 





All articles in “crank” condition thru- 
out. R. D. Talmage, East Hampton, 
N. Y. 1-1t 





GUN OWNERS—Overhaul your arms. 
Bronzing fluid, solution for fine blue 
finish, Browning composition for gun 
barrels, large bottle of Tuscan gun- 
stock varnish and polish, Tuscan powder 
solvent. These are scientific prepara- 
tions of merit and are guaranteed to 
give superior effect. Each is packed in 
generous quantity and are $1 with bottle 
of Powder Solvent free with each order. 
dis ‘eed 455 Jefferson St., Red mac 
CA. - 





FOR TRADE—Colt auto. sporting pistol, 

.38-cal., 6-in. barrel, fine condition, 
hand-made shoulder holster. Want .22 
Colt auto. or Winchester or Remington, 
20-ga. pump shotgun: must be fine con- 
dition; also Winchester .32-20, Model '73, 
fair condition, for $11, and .45-70 Win- 
chester '86, action fine, barrel pitted; $9. 
First money order gets them. Chas. A. 
Smith, Box 82, Ouray, Colo. 1-1t 





.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester special cartridge. Price, 
$5. $5.25 or $5.50 for a 24, 26 or 28-in. 
barrel. Send complete gun by insured 
parcel post. Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 1-1t 





BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
nee in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, pose 4 


+, 





and high grade double guns, and 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, pcrocen acm Fg os 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














FOR SALE 

condition, except bluing slightly 
worn; beautifully engraved, checkered. 
grip and forearm; special walnut stock, 
carved mountain ram head right side, 
moose head left side. Marble flexible 
peep, King folding leaf and King spark 
point front; $65. Guy Ford, Okanogan 
Centre, B. C., Canada. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—1895 Winchester, .30 Gov- 

ernment '06, 24-in. barrel, solid frame. 
Fancy checkered pistol grip stock; gen- 
uine buffalo horn butt-plate and grip- 
cap; 160 rounds soft-point ammunition, 
canvas case; rifle has never been shot; 
cost nearly $90; $65 takes outfit. D. F. 
Brumbaugh, 312 E. Sample St., South 
3end, Ind. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—One .38-cal, Colt Army Spe- 

cial; 6-inch barrel; new condition; bar- 
rel perfect; with leather holster, belt, 
bristle brush and brass cleaning rod. 
Just the gun for home protection, camp 
or a big game side arm. First $23 check 
or money order takes it. Willis O. C. 
Ellis, Greenfield, Ohio. C-12-2t 














FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for my 

three formulae, rebluing gun parts, 
rust remover for gun parts, and for 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed safety 
razor or self-filling fountain pen. Earl 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-2t 


FOR SALE—Winchester .30-30, perfect 

inside, Marble rear sight, reloader; 200 
cartridges; Newton .30, '06, perfect in- 
side, Lyman micrometer sight; Colt Of- 
ficer’s; .88 Smith & Wesson, a few spots 
in barrel; old Spencer rifle. Sidney Os- 
man, Ashton, So. Dak. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—.401 Winchester, self-load- 

ing rifle, Model 1910; like new; $35. 
Lots of other guns. Write for list. 
WANTED—.44 Special Smith & Wesson, 
Military model, 6%-in. blued, with tar- 
get sights. F. C. Carver, the Gun Man. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 1-1t 


MATCH RIFLEMEN—We make a spe- 

cialty of loading match ammunition 
for .30-cal., 1906 Springfield rifle. Cart- 
ridges $9.50 per hundred; less than hun- 
dred lots in proportion. Raney & Raney, 
Milstead, Ala. 1-tt 














IF YOU cannot get ammunition for that 
old-style rifle, revolver or shotgun, 
let us know. We have a large stock of 
old-style ammunition on hand. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 





1-1t 
NEW COLT, New Service, .38-40, belt, 
holster, box cartridges, $25; trade 


Army Special .41 or .38, Smith & Wesson 
Special, new. Lloyd F. Brown, Manufac- 
turers & Mechanics’ Bank, Kansas amie 
Mo. -1t 





SELL—Two 7mm. Mausers, Colt cap-and- 

ball revolvers and automatics: Smith 
& Wesson Special, .38, target: New 
Service target: Winchester .45-90; 200 
old-style pistols. Taylor’s Camp, Cam- 
den, N. Y. 1-1t 





Newton .256, hand-made 
stock, rare barrel; shoots short, mid- 
range and full loads without change of 





sights. Write for full description and 
price. Jesse J. Evans, Whitefish, Mont. 


1-1t 





WANTED—Perplex and Weiss binocu- 

lars. monoculars, Remington automat- 
ics, Winchester 16, 20, trap grades. 
Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 1-1t 
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A RARE BARGAIN—One only French 

make double-barrel shotgun, 30-in. 
barrels, plain ejector, double triggers, 
12-ga., very deep engraving and very 
elaborate, fine checkering on straight 
grip and forearm; stock made with top 
check piece on combination stock, 15% 
in. long, with anti-flinch pad; very fine 
wood. This gun took first prize in Paris 
Exposition in 1900. This is stamped on 
gun by factory. Will trade for rifles, 
revolvers or shotguns, or sell for $300. 
This gun retailed at about $650, old 
price. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Den- 





ver, Colo. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—One Lefever, new, double- 
barrel, hammerless' shotgun, with 


automatic ejector, equipped with best 
quality trunk shape gun case, B. E. 
grade finest Damascus steel barrels, 32- 
in., 12-ga., both barrels choke bore, Ly- 
man front and rear sights, stock im- 
ported walnut, 14% ins. long, 2%-in. 
drop, fitted with rubber recoil pad. This 
is a new gun, never used; price, $250. 
First certified check, money or express 
order takes this outfit. Joseph H. Reed, 
P. O. Box 5, Cairo, Il. 12-1t 


SPORTSMEN—Make your guns look and 

shoot like new; formulas to blue and 
brown gun barrels and parts same as 
manufacturers use; simple, no tools re- 
quired. How to make powder solvent to 
take lead and rust out of gun barrels; 
also the best method to take fox, skunk, 
etc., from dens alive in few minutes, 
without traps, smoking or digging; all 
for $1; money back if dissatisfied. Al- 
fred Bentz, 527 68th Ave., West Allis, 
Wis. 1-1t 








TARGET Russian revolvers; 
Special, one .38 Special, 
action; checked triggers; Patridge and 
bead sights; one pair checked wood 
grips, other carved ivory; a rare oppor- 
tunity; photo on application; price, $100 
the pair. Capt. Morgan Van Matre, 1501 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—Newton .256 reloading tool, 

-45 primed new empty shells, 1,000 
primers, 70 100-gr., full-patched bullets: 
16 cartridges loaded with full-patched, 
100-gr. bullets for mid-range. The first 


one .44 
both. fine 








draft for $10 takes the outfit. W. T. 
Mitchell, Clearmont, Wyo. 1-1t 
ONE ONLY—Fine Heiser make, hand- 


carved saddle scabbard; will fit ‘92, ’94 
and '95 model Winchester rifles and 
many other makes; used, but like new; 
$12.50; very fine job. Weber Arms, 1627 





Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
ONE ONLY—Fine Colt Ss. A. revolver, 


7%-in. barrel, fine trigger pull; per- 
fect condition, .45-cal. This revolver be- 
longed to Ed McGivern of Montana, the 
world-famous shooter; $35. Weber Arms 
Co., 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—"Rifles and Ammunition,” 
by Omundsen and Robinson, $5: “The 
American’ Rifle,” by Maj. Townsend 
Whelen, $4; brand new, no trades. S. 
Morris, 142 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
1-1t 











IF YOU wish to trade guns or revolvers, 

send them in for our inspection and 
tell us what you want; we will give you 
the best trade we can on them, or will 
send your gun back. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


ONE ONLY—1895 
carbine, 





model 
( s00d condition; 
ceiver, rear sight, ivory bead in front, 
with sling attachments; $30. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
1-1t 


Winchester 
Lyman re- 








FOR SALE—.32-40 Savage rifle, 26-in., 

high-pressure’ steel barrel, King’s 
sights; shot less than fifty times: fac- 
tory condition; $22.50. Reloading tools, 
$6. Jim Abney, Del Rio, Texas. 1-1t 


ONE ONLY—Fine 





.30-40, single-shot 


Winchester rifle; barrel 30 in. long; 
Lyman rear, regular front sight: fine 
condition: weight 9 Ibs.; $25. Weber 


Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


ONE ONLY—Officer’s model 





Colt, new, 





target sights, 7%-in. barrel, pearl 
grips, blue finish, Lee Knapp trigger 
pull; $45. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
NITRO CLUB shells, 1,000, $34.75; 12 

gauge, all loads, fresh. American 
Ammunition, Oak Park, Ill. 12-4t 


WANTED—.250-3000 Savage, in good 


condition. State just what shape gun 
is in and best price. M. M. Watson, Fair, 
Colo. 1-1t 





WANTED—Newton .35 or Winchester 

.405, barrel perfect inside, no mechan- 
ical troubles. Floyd D. Palmer, Earl- 
ville, N. Y 1-1t 
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WANTED—Old cap-and-ball 





state make, size, condition and price 
wanted. M. S. Hendricks, 255 S. Lincoln 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. 1-1t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—One No. 6 bear 
trap, with two clamps. WANTED— 
Walker foxhound pup. Carlos McIntosh, 
Oakley, Idaho. 1-1t 





WE HAVE plenty of '06, .30-cal., empty 


shells, at 2c each, fine condition. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—lIver Johnson, .32-cal., five- 

shot revolver, 6-in. barrel; shot less 
than fifty times. First ten-dollar order 
takes it. G. B. Pride, Kendallville, ae 





ONE ONLY—Smith & Wesson .38 Special 

revolver; square butt, 4-in. barrel, 
good condition; $25. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—New Winchester, take-down 

rifle, 1895, .30 Government, 1903; per- 
fect condition; $32. Money order, or 
write. Lon Ogg, Lewistown, Mont. 1-1t 


WANTED — Second-hand .38-72, 1905 

Winchester. Communicate with H. W. 
Wentworth, Stites, Idaho, stating price 
and condition of arm. 1-1t 


35,000 .45-70-500 Government Springfield 
cartridges for sale. Will make special 














price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—One_.250-3000 Hi Power 

Savage rifle, latest model, never been 
fired: price, $45. E. H. Chaffee, Lock 
Box 230, North Platte, Neb. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—New .38 Colt, Officer’s 

model, target sights, 6-in. barrel; 50 
cartridges; $26. H. Anderson, 1026 23d 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1-1t 





WE HAVE cartridge collection of 50 

cartridges at $5 per collection, each 
cartridge marked what they are. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 


GUNSTOCK blanks; selects, $1; fancy, 

$2; extra, $4; military, $1.50, $2.50, $5. 
c. T. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 9-6t 


ONE VERY FINE S. & W. .38 Special. 6- 

in. barrel, square butt: new; $35. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 12-1t 














BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 














New York. 2-12t 
WANTED—.250-3000 Savage in good 
condition, reasonable price. 1143 West 
Elm St., Walla Walla, Wash. 1-1t 
.25-35 WINCHESTER carbine, new, 
Model 1894; $30.50. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
WANTED—.30 Newton; must be in A-1 
condition; state price. F. E. Johnson, 
Detroit, Minn. 1-1t 
WANTED—1899 Savage, .303 Feather- 
weight, 26-in. barrel; must be first- 
class. F. E. Johnson, Detroit, Minn. 1-1t 





MODEL 1899 Savage rifle, cal. .303, per- 
fect condition, 26-in. barrel; $30. Weber 


Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t | 





WANTED—Colt percussion revolvers, 
Kentucky rifles; old gun catalogs. C. 
A. Carpenter, Box 891, Sapulpa, Okla, 1-1t 





FOR SALE—.25-20 Winchester repeater, | 


good condition; $15. C. A. 
Box 891, Sapulpa, Okla. 





Carpenter, | 
1-1t | 


WE CAN furnish hand-made Heiser hol- | 


sters for revolvers and pistols. Weber 


Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t | 





RIFLES, shotguns, revolvers, automatic | 


pistols, new and used. Trapper, 915 N. 





16th St., Boise, Idaho. 1-1t 
WANTED — 1895 Winchester .30, ’06, 
take-down, in perfect condition; also 


binoculars. Herman Heatwole, La Junta, 
t 





Colo. 1-1 

22 S. & W. Beckhart revolver; gun- 
crank condition; $35. Weber Arms, 

1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t | 











SELL .256 Newton make reloading tool, 

Ideal double adjustable chamber and 
muzzle resizer for .256. WANT—.35 Rem- 
ington mould. T. W. Hildeman, Route 2, 
Missoula, Mont. 1-it 











FOR SALE OR TRADE—.25 Colt auto- 

matic, in good condition. Want larger 
caliber Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver. 
Joe Schuler, 302 S. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—12-ga. Remington automatic 
shotgun, ribbed barrel, cleaner, shells; 


good condition; no trades; $35. S. Mor- 
ris, 142 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
1-1t 








TWO ONLY—Smith & Wesson, new, sin- 


gle-shot, 10-in. pistols; $32.50 each. 
Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, 
Colo. 1-1t 





TWENTY-EIGHT bargains in firearms. 
Send stamp for list. Walter Harring- 
ton, Carthage, Mo. 1-1t 





WE STILL have a fair stock of reload- 
ing tools and moulds. Weber Arms, 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 





SHOTGUN and rifle queries answered by 
mail, $1 each. Capt. Charles Askins, 
Ames, Okla. 12-3t-c 





Birds and Animals. 


RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib.. alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


FOR SALE—Four young game cocks, $4 

each; nicely mounted bald eagle, 
spread wings; $45. Arthur Eckhardt, 
Milan, Ill. 1-1t 


Books and Magazines. 


TRAPPERS—My book tells how to grade 

each and every fur-bearing animal in 
the United States and Canada, for size 
and color; gives the names of the deal- 
ers who buy them, when and where to 
market them. Don’t be fooled by free 
fur books; they only tell you to sell to 
themselves and not to other people. 
Names, 50c; book, 50c; both for $1. F. 
Gent, Rockford, Minn. 1-1t 


BOOKS WANTED —"“The Revolver,” by 

Sawyer; “The Gun,” Greener; “Ameri- 
can Small Arms,” Farrow; “Arms and 
Armor,” Asledown; “Weapons of War,” 
Demmin; “Rifle in Colonial Times,” Kep- 
hart. Others acceptable. C. A. Carpen- 
ter, Box 891, Sapulpa, Okla. 1-1t 




















BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 

“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
your kitty to play with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 4-tf 


BACHELOR BERT’S Love Letters to 

Miss Lexington. A book for wide- 
awake girls; 25c, postpaid. Address O. 
K. Publishing Co., 175 Thatcher Way, 
Decatur, IIl. 10-tf 








Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, six acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hub- 
bard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, —— 








Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K, Pub. Co., Decatur, IIl. 10-tf 
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NORTHERN Cassiar Saddle; 
white and black sheep, mountain and 
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Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black and 
brown: moose; good fishing. For more 
information, write early for coming sea- 
son. Joe LaSalle, Teslin Lake, via 
White Horse, Y. T. 12-5t 
THE BIG-GAME fields of British Colum- 
bia and Washington for moose, Cari- | 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 


dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 























parties conducted. P. C, Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
BEAR RIVER—For your spring bear 
hunt: grizzlies, black and brown bear; 
for information write to Thompson 
Bros., guides and outfitters, Barkerville, 
a <. 12-3t 
GUIDE for moose, sheep. caribou, bear 
and goats, Johnnie John, Carcross, 
Yukon Ter. 1-4t-c 
Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy _ shell 
mailed for 10e. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 

1 life size elk with large horns, 
mounted on stand, $150; 5 fine elk heads, 
large horns, $75 each; 1 fine Rocky 
Mountain sheep head, large horns, $50; 1 


fine buffalo, good size horns, $100; 3 fine 
deer heads, $20 each; 3 fine Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, mounted life size on stand, 


$50 each; 2 fine eagles, $20 each; 1 life | 
size buffalo, mounted on stand, $300; 1 | 
spaniel dog, mounted life size, lying | 
down, $10; 1 large deer, mounted lying 
down, fine set of horns, large and | 
heavy, $35; 2 Rocky Mountain does, life | 
size, mounted on stand, $35 each. Weber | 


| Some 


| birds, I 
| just such a cross as I suggested.—Gus- 


|} an Airedale 


| strains of 


| pounds, 








Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 1-1t 
TWO new taxidermy courses of 40 les- 
sons in each: cost $40 apiece, and will 
take only $24: big bargain; taxidermists 
can make $4,000 yearly. Michael Kline, 
Broadway, Va. 1-1t 
LET US tan your hide, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalog on | 
request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-12t 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
— stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 

log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 
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Miscellaneous. 





EXCHANGE—Compac tent, cost $14.50; 

Compac kook-kit, $2.50; 5-ft. full agate 
guide steel casting met "$6.50 Pflueger 
Redifor snti-bacie-leak casting reel, 
$9.50; reel has only been used once; all 
in very good condition. WANT—High- 


grade binoculars or .388 Smith & Wesson 
Special, with holster. Frank S. Holtz, 
757 S. E St., Tacoma, Wash. 1-1t 





WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS—More wild 
ducks will cometo your waters if you 
plant wild celery, wild rice, duck potato 


and other foods they love. Write for 
information-and prices. Terrell, Natu- 
ralist, Dept. B-41, Oshkosh, Wis. 1-1t 





BROTHER TRAPPERS—I will give full 

instructions how to tan skins, make 
animal bait, remove skunk odor and best 
methods for trapping. Send 50c. O. 
Johnson, Thayer, Iowa. 1-2t 





DANDRUFF and falling hair solved by 

“Master Mange Lotion.” For man as 
well as beast; $1 postpaid. Columbia 
Sales Co., LaCrosse and Napa Sts., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 1-1t 











Kennel Queries. 


he knows is eat; he is timid and stub- 
born; he is fed on soups and gravies and 
plain food. He is in good shape—no 
distemper. He swallows small bones, 


and I am afraid he will choke some- | 
time; in fact, he swallowed a bone on 
October 9th, since which he makes a 
peculiar noise now when he eats—just 
like a fellow with false teeth. I would 
like to train him to understand me, and 


to learn to hunt. Of course he is 
most too young, as he 
a fine specimen, big and husky.- 
G. Ritter, Lusk, Wyo. 


Answer.—I would 


—George 


suggest that you 
feed the dog one pint of milk for the 
morning, cereal feed at noon and meat 
meal in the evening. Tie up for an hour 
at least every day and take him for 
walks on a lead, and punish him if he 
fights restraint.—W. C. C 


What do you think about crossing my 
Airedale bitch, which is trained on 
grouse and woodcock, with a setter, to 
obtain more easily trained pups? This 
bitch was very stubborn and 
to train, but a fine hunter. She is very 
intelligent, but as I say, headstrong. 
miserable cuss gave her a dose of 
fine shot, and she is now 
Being a wonderful all-around dog on 
would like to experiment with 


tave A. Nelson, Bay City, Mich. 

Answer.—We do not advise 
with a setter for ] 
setter is so much more. superior 
birds than any cross-breed would be.— 
Ys Aor oe 


crossing 
birds. A 


inform me of the different 

Airedale terrier dog breeds 
there are; also inform me where I can 
get book on description of same.—C. F. 
Schwall, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.—The Airedale is generally 
classified into two divisions, the shorter 
wiry haired, black and tan show stock; 
and the longer haired grizzly colored, 
hunting stock. The line of demarkation 
is sharply drawn in some, and almost 
merges in others. Then there is a sub- 
division as to size. We have some that 
run up to 70 pounds, and some only 30 
We recommend Watson's “Book 


Kindly 


| of the Dog,” published by Doubleday, 
| Page & Co., Garden City, L. I., New 
York.—Editor. 


Can you let me know where I can pro- 
cure some good A-1 rat terriers, thoro- 
bred black and tan preferred. Large 
brown rats have come up the Columbia, 
Snake, Clearwater and Potlatch rivers, 
from the ocean and are making our 
lives miserable.—W. A. Rothwell, M. D., 
Kendrick, Idaho. 

Answer.—The toy black and tan rat 
terriers would not do, and the large 
black and tan cannot be bought in the 
West. The best dogs for your purpose 


| are Airedales, fox terriers, Irish or Scot- 


tish terriers. The Denver Boarding Ken- 


nels of this city, make a specialty of rat 
killing 


dogs.— Editor. 


AAA 
Trade Literature. 








The 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
has issued a folder entitled “A Whole 
New Field of Sport,’ exploiting a junior 
trapshooting outfit, which is in a class 
that is destined to open up a new field 
of sport in trapshooting. 
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WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no _ knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 










































BROTHER—Pleasant Florida root, easi- 
ly, inexpensively overcomes any to- 








TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no | bacco habit. Fine for indigestion. Just 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. | send address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf | Fla. 1-2t 
WANTED—Bordou 33X ’scope; A-1 con- | GUARANTEED germinable wild rice 
dition. W. B. Covington. Weiser, seed. Write Robert F. Campbell, 
Idaho. 1-1t Keene, Ontario, Canada. 1-3t 
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BOOK SS ror tHe f 
SPORTSMAN 


3ass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America, by James A. Henshall, 
M.D. Stewart*& Kidd Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; $2. 
Every reading angler will be glad for 
this new edition of an old and popular 








work. Some of us have turned again 
and again to “Bass, Pike, Perch and 
Others,” a volume of the “Sportsmen’s 


Library” of fifteen years ago, to 
entertainment and profit. Now anglers 
can find this information in beautiful 
beautifully illustrated. Our 


our 


scientific, and the life histories of the 
fish treated are all that anyone can de- 


sire. I know of nothing better for the 
library of the angler who desires to 


a successful fisherman. To know 


| tackle and not know fish (this book 
treats of tackle also) is to be a poor 
angler. 


and Kits, by Dixie Car- 
& Kidd Co., Cincinnati, 


Fishing Tackle 
roll. Stewart 
Ohio; $2. 
Those of us who have read and learned 

to prize and use Brother Carroll’s “Lake 

and Stream Game Fishing” knew that 
the present volume was to be expected. 

It is a sort of supplement to the former. 

the angler who is looking for plain, 

shoulder inf®rmation 
will find what he wants. The author 
writes just as he talks, and talks just 
as he fishes; therefore catches fish and 
readers. To me the last section of the 
book, wherein is described the articles 
of outdoor equipment tried out by the 
author, is not the least interesting. 
Here is to you, Dixie; you have written 
a fine book. 


Taking the Count, by Charles E. Van 
Loan; 354 pages; $1.50 net. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 

Charles E. Van Loan, author, and as- 
sociate editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, died in a Philadelphia hospital on 
March 3, 1919. He was born in San 
Jose, Cal., in 1876. His style is distinc- 
tive, rich and breezy, and his sporting 
stories were a popular feature of the 
Saturday Evening Post. He is the au- 
thor of “Fore!”’, “Old Man Curry and@ 
Other Yarns of the Track,” “Buck Par- 
vin and the Movies,” “Score by Innings” 
and “Taking the Count.” 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
Postage extra. 


Tn 
BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 


Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 














1920 Old Fisherman’s 
Calendar 


Gives Signs for 1920 
oO. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1475, H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 











Wrestling Book FREE 


BA Be an expert wrestier. Learn at home from the 
world’s: undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


/ \ {\ Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
™ ~ t ot pelt po and j ao erfe: ne 
ourselt. Handle big 
om your age. 











health. Learn how to Setend 
‘ men with ease. Send for free 
Hi Fa or B 7 Ramge E 









SPORTSMAN—TAKE—NOTICE 
We will make your bullets—bullet moulds —reloading tools—special 
shells—gun stocks, anything you want in the sporting goods line. 
Cast your bullets in one of our pressure casting machines. 
No pouring. Send 25c for prints and make one yourself. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA. 
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America’s Great Trap Shots. 


In the greatest struggle for suprem- 
ucy ever recorded in the history of trap- 
shooting it looks as if Woolfolk Hen- 
derson, the soft-spoken banker and 
sportsman of Lexington, Ky., would 
come thru on the bit. Henderson leads 
Mark Arie of Thomasboro, IIl., by the 
juerest fraction: in fact, it was neces- 
sary to carry out the figures in five 
columns to ascertain the leadership. 

Henderson only missed fifty-one tar- 
gets in the 2,200 he shot at, while Arie 
missed sixty-one in the 2,630 that were 
thrown for him. Whether this pair 
would have done as well as Frank 
Troeh, the Washington wonder, if they 
shot at as many targets as Troeh is a 
matter of conjecture. Troeh has an av- 
erage of .9762 on 6,745 targets. The 
average of Henderson is .9768. 

The registered target season is just 
ubout over and it isn’t likely that either 
Henderson, or Arie, the only shooter 
who can defeat him for the high aver- 
age honors, will shoot again. There- 
fore, when the official averages come 
out we may expect to see them just as 
they appear below. 

Winning high average honors is no 
novelty for Henderson. He was the 
leader in 1914 and 1915 with averages 
slightly poorer than he turned in this 
year, and only one amateur shooter ever 
turned in better figures than Hender- 


son has chalked up this year. This 
shooter is Fred Harlow of Newark, 
Ohio, who in 1916 rolled up .9771. Hen- 


lerson won the Preliminary and Grand 
American Handicaps and the National 
Amateur Trapshooting Championship in 
1914 and captured the championship of 
Kentucky in 1914 and this year. He is 
a thoro sportsman and no one begrudges 
him the honor of leading the thousands 
of trapshooters under the wire. 

We are attaching the averages of the 
ten leading trapshooters to November 
Ist—and they are in the same order 
today—because it is more than likely 
that the ten leading trapshots in the 
1919 averages will be selected to repre- 
sent the United States in the Olympic 
trapshooting championship competition 
in Antwerp, Belgium, next July or Au- 
cust. All year the shooters have been 
striving their best to compile high av- 
erages and get recognition on the Olym- 
pie team, and it is worth while men- 
tioning that two shooters who openly 
announced they were candidates for the 
team are ninth and tenth in the aver- 
ages. 

We want you to pay particular atten- 
ton to these figures, for they are won- 
derful. Eight of the ten average 97 per 
ent or better and the poorest shot has 
‘i average of .9692. The ten men shot 

31,075 targets and broke 80,235 for 

combined average of .9728. Of course 

| ten men can’t shoot in the Olympic 
lieet, but you can rest assured if the 

‘ading five men of the ten enumerated 
elow shoot for the Stars and Stripes 
he shooters of the European nations 
vill get a worse licking than they got 
t Stockholm in 1912. 

Just a few words about some of the 
-ading ten shooters in case you are not 


are: Henderson we have told you about. 
Arie is the present champion of JIli- 
nois and a former national champion. 
Troeh is the present champion of Wash- 
ington, the present 18 yards champion 
of the United States and a former na- 


tional champion at 16 yards. Hansen 
is the best shot in Nebraska. Wright 


is the champion of New York and ama- 
teur champion of the United States. 
Risser is really a novice shooter, taking 
up the sport in 1917. Note his improve- 
ment. 3ungay is about the best in 
California. They don’t come much bet- 
ter than Billy Hoon. He has been in 
the limelight for years. Seavey is the 
present champion of Oregon and Shar- 
man was runner up in Utah. European 
papers please copy. 
here are the statistics: 


Shot 

Shooter at Broke Avg. 
Henderson, Woolfolk, 

Lexington, Ky.....2,200 2,149 .976818 
Arie, Mark, Thomas- 

boro, Ill. ..........2,630 2,569 .976806 
Troeh, Frank M., 

Vancouver, Wash..6,745 6,585 .9762 


Hansen, Oscar, Fre- 

mont, Neb.........2,000 . 1,946 .9730 
Wright, F. S., Buf- 

SURO. le cas one aes 4,840 4,707 .9725 
Risser, Art, Paris, 111.2,010 1,953 .9716 
Bungay, tobert H., 

Ocean Park, Cal...2,500 2,425 9700 
Hoon, W. S., Jewell, 

Iowa -2,200 2,134 .9700 


Seavey, James W 
Portland, Ore......2,700 2,617 

Sharman, S. H., Salt 
Lake City, Utah...3,250 


969259 


3,150 .969230 


Shooting at Doubles. 


The shooting that pleased the audi- 
ences most on the recent tour of the 
Winchester shooting team thru nine 
eastern and southern states was that 
at doubles targets. 

3y “doubles targets” we mean two 
targets thrown from the trap simul- 
taneously, one to the right and the other 
to the left, the trapshooter pumping one 
load at each target just about as fast 
as he can work the gun in an effort to 
make both “kills.” 

There isn’t any doubt about doubles 
shooting being interesting and also quite 
difficult. It is the most interesting 
thing connected with clay target shoot- 
ing and it is a pity that there isn’t 
more of it. It was the writer’s pleasure 
to witness a number of the exhibitions 
of the Winchester team, and at every 
place more applause followed the dou- 
bles shooting than any other event. This 
proved to me that the spectators en- 
joyed this event more than the others. 

Each member of the team shot at ten 
pairs in each of the cities visited, be- 
ginning in Harrisburg, which was the 
third stop on the thirty-four-day tour. 
There were a number of gun clubs that 
did not have double attachments to 
their traps and in these places—Battle 
Creek, Christopher and Poplar Bluff— 
Ad. Topperwein threw one target with 
the hand trap as the trapper threw the 
other. This method wasn’t altogether 
satisfactory, but it was the best that 
could be done. 

Of the 580 targets John Taylor of 
Newark, Ohio, broke 503; Charley Spen- 
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as well acquainted with them as we cer of St. Louis, Mo., broke one less 


target than Taylor; Fred Bills of Chi 
cago, Ill., broke 478; J. Mowell Haw- 
kins of Harrisburg, Pa., 460, and Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein of San Antonio, Tex., 
452. Spencer and Taylor had two 
straights and Mrs. Topperwein and Mr. 
Hawkins one each. 

At Rockford, Ill., the team broke nine- 
ty-seven out of fifty pairs, which is as 
far as we know a world’s record for 
this kind of shooting. Mrs. Topperwein 
and Spencer broke straight and the 
other three each missed one target. 

The best thing the American Trap- 
shooting Association could do would be 
to put a doubles event of at least ten 
pairs on at each state championship. 
This would greatly interest the shoot- 
ers and make the national doubles 
championship a much bigger and better 
event than it is now. 


Jim Corbett a Trapshot. 


That James J. Corbett was a “bear” 
as a clay target shooter is something 
that few of the present day sportsmen 
are aware. Such, however, is a fact. 
Years ago when Richard K. Fox lived 
at Elmhurst, L. IL, he offered a trophy 
for a trapshooting event for those who 
were actively engaged in athletics at 
that period. “Gentleman Jim” shot good 
enough to bring home the trophy. 

This incident about Corbett brings to 
mind the day that John L. Sullivan tried 
his skill at the clays at a gun club on 
the Pacific Coast. “John L.” had watched 
the shooters smash the tar hawks and 
figured he could do something in that 
line himself. He soon connected with 
a gun and took his place at the traps. 
He pointed right on the first one, or 
the target got in the way of his load, 
and it was pulverized. Then “John L’s” 
real ability was shown, for he misseu 
twenty-four in succession. That was 
his first and last experience at the traps. 


Shooting from the Air. 


During the Westy Hogans shoot at 
Atlantie City, N. J., several leading am- 
ateur trapshots and Mrs. Topperwein, 
professional, tried trapshooting from 
aeroplanes. The shooter occupied the 
space usually occupied by the observer 
and shot at small balloons on which 
birds were painted. This kind of shoot- 
ing no doubt is spectacular and may 
be a lot of fun, but it will never be- 
come popular with the masses. 


Nice Bit of Shooting. 


When A. C. Rice stepped to the traps 
the last day in the Wyoming state shoot 
he knew that he had to break 149 out 
of 150 to beat C. F. Nelson for the 
state championship, as Nelson had al- 
ready finished, so what did Rice do but 
zo out and break 149 out of 150. Why 
he missed the other target we do not 
know. Shooting along with Rice was 
“Pat” Adams, and Adams broke 149 
straight, missing his last target. 
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A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - COLORADO 














Theyenee. 
Fighting in France 
For Hundreds of Years 


Almost 1500 years ago hundreds of thousands were killed in a 
bloody battle between the invading Huns—'‘the most barbarous 
of barbsrians’’—and the defending Franks, in the very Cham- 
pagne district where the war now rages. 

France has been Europe's battlefield throughout its history 
Bloody struggles were long ago fought over the very ground now 
bearing the conflict—Lille, Liege, Mons, Nancy, Poitiers, Ypres, 
Mulhausen, Arras, Aix-la-Chapelle, all have borne the brunt of 
heavy gunnery in former years. 

The underlying racial envies, grudges and prejudices which, 
full grown into vicious hatred, helped to precipitate the present 
conflict, are dragged out into the pure white light of historical 
truth in GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, now issued in one 
large volume, illustrated, for $1.75 net; by mail, $1 95. Send 
for it to-day—it will thrill and enlighten you. It is classic and 
authoritative. 


AUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis St, DENVER, COLO. 
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Cleveland Has Municipal Gun 
Club. 


Cleveland, Ohio, now has a gun club 
in a public park. It is called the North- 
ern Ohio Gun Club and its traps are 
located on the lake front at the foot 
of East Forty-ninth street on the city 
pumping station grounds, which is used 
as a city park. H. E. Dickerman is the 
president of the club. Shoots will be 
conducted Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons and will be open to everyone. 





This Is Clark’s Event. 
Jay Clark, Jr., of Worcester, Mass., 
takes delight in winning the trapshoot- 
ing championship of the Merrimac Val- 


ley. This event was contested in the 
New Hampshire state championship 
tournament. 


Clark won it for the third 
time running. ‘ 








Errata. 


In the table published in our De- 
cember number listing the game 
killed in the Cassiar District, B. 
C., the past fall, there appeared a 
couple of errors which we wish 
here to correct. The moose killed 
3y Mr. J. T. Hoover was printed 
as containing a 51%-in. spread, 
whereas it should have read 61-in. 
Mr. Hoover was credited with no 
bears at all, whereas he killed five 
grizzlies. He and his father (the 
latter having celebrated his 76th 
year killing a caribou) secured the 
following game during the twenty- 
six days they were out—only 
seven and a half of which, how- 
ever, they were able to hunt: Two 
moose, four caribou, six sheep, two 
goats, five grizzly bears, two red 
foxes, two eagles and one beaver. 

Mr. Hoover has promised to 
write a story of this hunt for Out- 
door Life. 


























“What's He 


This is an experience which every American who goes to France wili have—he will 
find his French comrades trying to talk with him, asking him questions, and 


offering him useful and interestin 


be unable. 


Maj.-Gen. H. T. Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. C. Read, etc. 
If a friend of yours is going, get one for him. 





T alking About?” 


information. 
embarrassment it will be to be unable to understand or reply! 
Here’s a pocket manual that will give you instantly the French 
(with its pronunciation) of almost anything the soldier or sailor will want to say. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


prepared by F. H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D., for Americans who do not know French and need to get 
a speaking knowledge of it ina hurry. Ten thousand military and conversational terms are given in one 
alphabetical order, and under each word are given the correct forms in many different phrases. The 
commands, technical terms, popular phrases, etc., of every branch of the service are explained and 
pronounced, as are also thousands of conversational terms needed in every-day life. Many commanding 
officers of the U. S. A. have endorsed this manual, including Maj.-Gen. J. T. Dickman, Col. J. A. Ryan, 
If YOU are going to France, you need this manual. 


Pocket Sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; by mail $1.04; Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 








bien venu! 
Quel est votre regi- 
ment? Restez-vous ici? 
Comprenez-vous?”’ 


What an inconvenience and 
No American need 














| 
| Women and Shooting. 
| There are many reasons why ladies 
should go in for both trap and field 
shooting. After thirty-six years of near- 
ly continuous shooting, I can truthfully 
say I know of no other recreation that 
will do so much towards keeping a 
woman in good health and perfect fig- 
ure than a few hours spent occasionally 
at trap shooting, and as I am learning 
j/new stunts nearly every week, I am 
|quite sure that, providing a woman has 
|fairly good health and eyesight, she is 
| never too old to learn. 
| Hither shooting clay targets or game 
‘in the field, there is just enough exer- 
|cise to do good, not to say anything 
|about the fresh air you breathe. 
Many ladies are afraid to start shoot- 
{ing on account of the gun kicking. If 
the gun is heavy enough, not overloaded 
and fits you properly, you will find 
little if any recoil. I would, however, 
| Suggest using a rubber recoil pad, fitted 
to the end of the stock. 
| I heard a gentleman say a short time 
|Since that he was going to buy his wife 
a 20-bore and start her at the traps. 
|He wouldn’t think of using such a light 
gun himself and he couldn’t have given 
| her a worse handicap to begin with, for 
| while a 20-bore is a pleasure to use on 
|game in the field, a 12-gauge, full choke 
| (not less than 7% lbs.), is what is need- 
jed for trap shooting. 
| At first you should have some of 
|your gentlemen friends who know how 
|it should be done give you some instruc- 
|tions. If you do not care to go to some 
}gun club, have him buy a hand-trap and 
ithrow the targets easy until you learn 
|to break some and gain confidence. 
| As to dress, something loose so that 
|your every movement will be free; your 
| Shoes should have a low, flat heel, so 
/as not to throw you forward. The hat 
should be wide enough to shade the 
eyes and fit snugly, but comfortably, 
on the head. All your clothing while 
‘at the trap should feel part of your- 
| self. 
| When you are going after a target, 
|concentration means everything. 
| After the first few weeks you will 
\find yourself looking forward to your 
jafternoon at the gun club where, judg- 
|ing from my personal experience, I can 
|safely say you will be a welcome guest. 
ANNIE OAKLEY. 





| 
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Thousands of New Shooters. 


| Thousands of men and women, boys 
‘and girls, are shooting at the traps, on 
the rifle range and in the field who 
never shot before, and it will only be 
a matter of a few years when America 
|will again be recognized as a nation of 
|shooters. The wholesome desire to live 
/in the great outdoors—and live longer 
—appeals more and more each year. 
|It is an established fact that those who 
|give a regular amount of time to play 
/can keep up with their business a great 
'deal better and do a lot more work in 
'a shorter period of time. It is a note- 
worthy fact that 5 per cent of the men 
| who participated in the registered trap- 
|shooting tournaments of 1919 were phy- 
isicians. If the sport is good enough 
\for physicians it is good enough for 
‘others. Trapshooting clubs are to be 
| found in practically every city and on¢ 
|of these days we hope to be able t 
| tell you that there is a rifle range neal 
|every town and city in the country. 





